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APPLIANCES 


The  Chicago  Tribune  reaches 
the  right  kind  of  people 


To  a  seller  of  toasters,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  people 
in  a  market.  Those  who  buy.  And  those  who  don’t, 
can’t  or  won’t. 

The  problem  is  how  to  reach  more  of  the  right  kind. 
And  in  Chicago,  that’s  easy.  Most  of  them  read  the  Tribune. 

In  city  and  suburban  households,  62%  of  the  toaster 
buyers  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  5.5%  read  the  Daily 
Tribune. 

Now  perhaps  you  sell  tires,  tours  or  tv  sets  instead  of 
toasters.*  It  makes  little  difference.  The  Tribune  still 
delivers  a  larger  audience  of  actual  buyers  than  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper. 

You’ll  sell  more  to  the  right  kind  of  people — the  people 
who  buy — when  you  use  the  Tribune  in  Chicago. 

MORE  READERS...  MORE  BUYERS  ...  MORE  RESULTS- 


*And  if  you  do  sell  toasters,  our  new  MARKET  POWER 
study  provides  lots  of  information  about  your  kind  of  buyers. 

Ask  a  Tribune  representative  for  the  full  story. 
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They're  |n...in  Indiane 

with  The  STAR  and  The  NEWS 


Morning  4  Sunday 


New  cars  are  big  news  in  this  $4.3  biilion  Central  Indiana 
market,  where  684,000  families  own  and  operate  779,902 
automobiles. 

With  52.8%  coverage  of  this  entire  45-county  area,  (73.4% 
in  the  metropolitan  and  retail  trading  zones)  The  Star  and 
The  News  give  your  ads  more  selling  power— at  lowest 
dollar  cost— in  this  big  ready-to-buy  market. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News 


Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

4 -  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union,  Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Div.j,  Hotel  Dinkier,  Atlanta 

Ga. 

13-15— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Auociation,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Galveston. 

18- 20 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas, 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

19- 23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Miami,  Fla. 

21-24 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Sugar  Hill,  New  Hampshire. 
21-26 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  City. 

27- 31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

28- 30— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Schine  Inn. 
Mass. 


Chicopee, 

SEPTEMBER 

8-l0 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic.  Hotel  Savery,  Des 
Moines. 

8- 10 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 

Francisco. 

9- 10— III  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 
Springfield,  III. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Jug  End  Barn 
South  Egremont,  Mass. 

1 1 -  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

1 1- 15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

13 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Park  Lane  Hotel.  New  York. 

14- 15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver. 

14- 17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Queensbury  Hotel,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Driskill  Hotel,  Austin. 
24— Minnesota  AP  Association.  Albert  Lea. 

24-26— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

28- 30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bollevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

29 -  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

30- Oct.  lit — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colunsbus,  Ohio. 

OCTOBER 

I- 3 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association, 

lantic  City,  N.  J. 

3-4— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors.  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 
5-7— Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radission  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

8-10— California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside. 
Calif. 

I I- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel. 
St,  Louis,  Mo. 

12-13 — Inter-American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

12-14— National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-18 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  XVII  annual  General  Assembly, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Now  York. 

18- 20 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Intornatlonel, 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

19- 20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Membership  meeting.  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 


What 


. .  everywhere  who  make  the 

decisions  in  sales,  marketing  and  advertising. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


Hotel  Claridge,  At- 


lFOR„  PENNSYLVANIA 

iNCLUDt  I  I  I  I 


Since  the  U.S.  Census  of  1940,  Erie  has  lead  all  major  cities  in 
Pennsylvania  in  population  growth.  Yes,  your  ads  do  more  in 
Erie's  growing  market,  Pennsylvania's  3rd  City  and  only  port  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


TheErieTimes 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 


(evening) 


The  Erie  News 


(morning) 


TheErieTimes-News 


(Sunday) 
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Kansas  ^  tops  the 
y.  iO  sajes  activity! 

How’s  business  in  Kansas  City?  TOPS! 
Kansas  City  now  stands  No.  I  nationally 
in  retail  sales  activity  among  million- 
person  markets;  according  to  Sales 
Management’s  authoritative  Survey  of 
Buying  Power.  Additional  data  compiled 
by  the  magazine  shows  that: 


•  In  1960,  a  recession  year,  net  effec¬ 
tive  buying  income  in  the  Kansas  CHy 
metropolitan  area  totaled  $2,549309,- 
000.00,  a  GAIN  OF  7%  over  1959; 


•  Kansas  City  stores  last  year  amasMd 
$947,725,000.00  in  sales,  an  amount 
64%  ABOVE  the  average  voioaae  for 
a  city  of  comparable  size! 


INDEX  OF  SALES  ACTIVITY 
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THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


FOR  LAUNCHING  ALMOST  ANYTHING 
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Count  on  ALTOONA 


. . .  "TEST-TOWN,"  PA. 


If  you’ve  built  a  better  mousetrap, 
created  a  new  product,  perfected  your 
packaging  or  developed  a  new  campaign 
to  put  your  product  in  orbit,  there’s 
no  better  place  than  Altoona 
for  your  No.  1  Test  Site. 

Count  down  on  these  plus  factors: 
Typical  distribution  patterns,  well- 
balanced  economy,  cooperative 
retailers  .  .  .  and  the  ALTOONA 
MIRROR’S  saturation  coverage  of 
Blair  County’s  $  144-million  market, 
untouched  by  competing  media. 
You’re  on  target  in  Altoona! 


TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ady,  Mgr. 
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Editor] 

Ublisher 

: 


OfFice  copies  of  E&P  disappearing?  Worse  yet — getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 

Name . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company . 

Meal  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22 

Above  is  e&i*’s  new  address  and  the  new  telephone  number 
is  PLaza  2-70.50.  So  keep  the  letters  and  calls  coming  to 
our  new'  home.  Concerning  the  move.  James  H.  Kennedy.  West- 
port.  Conn.,  public  relations  director  for  Roger  E.  Spear.  “Suc¬ 
cessful  Investing”  columnist  (General  Features)  and  other  cli¬ 
ents.  writes:  “I  read  the  last  two  issues  last  night  and  tore  out 
no  less  than  12  pages  for  further  action  ...  in  addition  to 
reading  and  digesting  the  remaining  pages,  Tliis  so  impressed 
me  with  E&P  that  I  was  moved  to  write  my  very  first  poem  .  .  . 
honoring  your  upcoming  move.  Hope  you  get  through  all  the 
confusion  OK  .  .  .  and  I  know  this  spur-of-the-moment  effort 
won’t  win  any  literary  prizes,  ’cuz  it’s  prettv  had.”  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  verse,  pretty  rather  than  pretty  had: 

When  E&P  moves  «Tosslown 
To  spankinf;  steel  and  {{lass 
It  leaves  behind  a  heritage 

In  the  granite  tower  amassed. 

But.  like  the  papers  it  serves. 

It  bows  to  modernity  .  .  . 

.And  hopes  that  the  new  diggins 
Will  last  it  ’til  eternity. 

— A  Bengal  tiger  from  Calcutta  named  Buddy  grabbed  reporter  John  H. 
Gaffney,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  by  the  left  leg,  tore  his  trousers  but  drew 
no  blood  in  the  shop  of  an  animal  importer.  “It  barely  bruised  the  skin.” 
said  Mr.  Gaffney.  “I’d  call  it  a  friendly  nip,  being  an  old  hand  at  being 
bitten  by  a  black  (iordon  setter  nam*^  Blacky.”  .  .  .  New  York  Daily 
News  drama  reporter  James  Davis,  substituting  for  vacationing  columnist 
Charles  McHarry,  wrote:  “The  theatre  managers  are  as  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  as  ever.  Now  they  have  come  up  with  a  standard  format  for 
the  alphabetical  show  ads  in  all  papers.  The  largest  type  used  is  6  point 
instead  of  12.  The  savings  average  $100  a  show  per  week.  Which  is  great, 
except  that  the  pt»tential  theatregoer  needs  a  magnifying  glass  to  read  the 
fine  print.”  .  .  .  .Albert  D.  Barker,  “The  Sundowner”  columnist  in  the 
,  St.  Petersburg  Independent  has  been  campaigning,  without  success,  to 
get  the  news  services  to  stop  making  two  words  out  of  the  site  of  the 
summer  White  House  at  Hyannisport,  Mass.  He  was  delighted,  therefore, 
when  a  picture  came  out  showing  the  President’s  conference  with  advisers 
aboard  the  Kennedy  family  motor  cruiser.  On  the  transom  show  the  name. 

,  “Marlin,”  and  under  it  the  port  of  registry,  “Hyannisport.”  “Splitting 
Hyannisport  into  two  words  is  like  writing  it  Ed  Itor  &  Pub  Lisher.” 
writes  Mr.  Barker.  “AP  now  seems  hoist  by  its  own  petard,  or  with  the 
!  help  of  one  of  its  own  c.amerainen.  who  send  along  only  what  the  lens 
j  sees.  If  the  Kennedy’s,  who’ve  occupied  that  spot  summers  for  something 
I  like  a  (|uarter  century,  haven’t  learned  to  spell  it  right.  Lord  help  .America.” 

— Heady  headline  in  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times:  “Stylish 
Britannia  Waives  the  Rules.”  .  .  .  Chicago's  American,  in  a 
tongue-in-cheek  editorial,  assumed  it  had  achieved  a  journalistic 
first  that  day  by  printing  no  pictures  of  the  First  Lady.  It  said: 
“This  has  nothing  to  do  with  policy.  We’re  wholly  in  favor  of 
feminine  good  looks  and  charm,  and  Jackie  is  a  fetching  example 
of  both.  We  just  wanted  to  see  if  newspapers  still  can  go  a  whole 
day  without  printing  her  picture.”  .  .  .  James  Edmund  Duffy, 
who  was  the  dean  of  New  York  ship  news  reporters  when  he  retired 
from  the  Netv  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Duffy  have 
returned  from  a  cruise  to  ports  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
aboard  a  Grace  liner.  .  .  .  “Police  reporters,  hushed  as  in  a 
church,  tippy-toed  into  their  new  quarters  in  the  new  Hall  of 
Justice  for  a  sneak  preview.  'This  may  revolutionize  journalism, 
which  is  overdue  for  something  such:  The  press  room  has  its  own 
adjoining  showers.” — Dick  Nolan,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  in  his 
“The  City”  column. 

1  — Arthur  Daley,  New  York  Times  sports  columnist,  will  be  receiving 

I  congratulations  soon  on  being  named  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Grant- 
land  Rice  Sportsmanship  Award.  Another  Times  man,  Arthur  Gelb,  a 
drama  reporter,  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  have  written  a  d^nitive  biography 
•  of  playwright  Eugene  O’Neill  for  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  1,414-page 
'  manuscript  weighs  26%  pounds.  In  their  five  years  of  work,  they  inter¬ 
viewed  400  persons  who  knew  O’Neill,  who  died  in  1953.  And  OcL  3  is 
!  curtain  time  for  “Actors  Talk  About  Acting”  (Random  House),  includi^ 
'  14  interviews-in-depth,  by  Times  drama  editor  Lewis  Funke  and  John  E. 
Booth  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
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me  L0N6  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS  1961 
jrOR  0l$riN6UISN£0  SERVICE  IN  THE 
INTERPRETATION  OF  EDUCATION 


NO.  1 

SCHOOL  NEWS 
IN  THE 
NATION’S 
NO.  1  MARKET! 


In  1961  Long  Island'^  has  more  than  900,000  school-age  children,  an  increase  of 
400,000  since  the  last  census  in  1 950.  This  increase  alone  would  more  than  pack 
all  the  schools  in  New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  Hawaii  and  Wyoming. 

Keeping  Long  Island  Informed  of  Its  ever-increasing  educational  activities 

and  problems  is  one  of  the  many  community  services  performed  by  the  Long  Island  Press. 

Last  month  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  was  awarded  the  nation's  most 

coveted  award  in  education,  the  National  School  Bell  Award,  for 

“distinguished  service  in  the  interpretation  of  education." 


Local  news,  such  as  education,  can  be  covered  In  depth  only  by  a  local  newspaper, 
in  the  largest  and  finest  home  communities  of  the  Nation's  No.  1  Market! 

The  local  newspaper  for  more  than  300,000  Long  Island  families  is  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Press,  which  in  its  circulation  areas,  according  to 
most  recent  ABC  audits  and  N.  Y.  News  estimates,  reaches  15,237 
more  families  than  the  News,  182,653  more  than  the  Journal* 

American,  183,155  more  than  the  Mirror,  200,468  more  than  the 
Times,  220,636  more  than  the  World*Telegram  &  Sun,  238,101 
more  than  the  Herald-Tribune  and  245,402  more  than  the  Post. 

Every  day  an  increasing  number  of  advertisers  are  acting  on  these  facts.  How  about  you? 


*QuMnt,  Nassau  and  Suffolk, 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 


/  '  ' 


editorial 


Money  Trouble  Guild 


A  STORY  hot  off  the  wire  from  E&P’s  ref>orter  at  the  American 
Newspajjer  Guild’s  convention  in  Vancouver  this  week  read  as 
follows:  “Rising  costs  and  a  decline  in  anticipated  income  combined 
to  produce  budget  trouble,  Guild  Secretary-Treasurer  Perlik  said.” 
It  had  a  familiar  ring  to  it  .  .  .  “rising  costs  and  a  decline  in  income.” 
It  might  well  have  been  from  a  ston.'  telling  of  the  death  of  another 
newspaper. 

On  second  look,  it  proved  to  be,  of  course,  the  state-of-the-union 
message  by  the  Guild’s  financial  officer,  pleading  for  an  increase  in 
the  dues  from  its  31,311  members.  Cheaper  stationery  ami  postage 
stamp  economies  wouldn’t  get  the  budget  back  into  balance,  Mr. 
Perlik  advised  tartly.  The  Guild  began  its  fiscal  year  $9,000  in  the  red. 

To  stay  solvent,  the  Guild  had  to  resort  to  some  measures  of  build¬ 
ing  its  income  and,  being  a  democratic  union,  it  doesn’t  find  it  easy 
to  extract  money  from  its  members’  pockets.  There’s  such  a  thing 
as  taxation  only  by  representation  to  be  carefully  engineered.  Some¬ 
times  the  members  rebel  because  their  own  family  budgets  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  strain  by  union  assessments.  Union  leaders  meet  this  obstacle 
usually  by  intimations  that  another  round  of  wage  boosts  will  take 
care  of  things. 

In  the  light  of  their  own  struggle  with  maintaining  adequate  fi¬ 
nancial  resources,  how  can  the  union  spokesmen  be  so  callous  in 
disregarding  publishers’  protestations  that  it’s  not  a  simple  matter  to 
get  money  for  unreasonable  wage  increase  demands.  Their  attitude 
always  has  been,  “it’s  up  to  you  to  find  it.”  And  when  the  only  way 
to  find  it  rests  in  a  merger  of  competing  papers  the  Guild  is  tlie  first 
to  cry  out  to  the  Government  to  step  in  and  somehow  save  the 
pap)er  that  has  been  pushed  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Would  the 
Guild  itself,  running  a  deficit,  he  able  to  survive  if  it  weren’t  a 
virtual  monopoly  in  its  own  field? 


Lesson  in  Libel 


"IVT  HEN  a  jury  considers  the  evidence  and  comes  back  in  a  matter 
^  of  about  two  hours  with  a  judgment  of  $280,000  for  libel  against 


a  newspaper  publisher,  it  calls  for  some  sober  reflection  by  editors 
everywhere  on  the  practices  of  their  reporters,  city  desks,  copy  readers, 
and  others  directly  concerned  with  the  processing  of  news. 

The  case  in  point  involved  the  carefully  edited  Daily  Telegraph 
of  London.  In  fact  the  argument  was  made  effectively  that  the  Tele¬ 
graph  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  reliable  and  responsible  to 
the  degree  that  its  readers  would  assume  its  contents  to  be  true. 
That  w'eighed  heavily  in  the  jury’s  deliberation  on  a  story  which 
said,  without  attribution  or  qualification,  that  the  Fraud  .Squad  was 
inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  a  company  which  has  many  public 
shareholders  and  whose  chief  officer  is  a  former  Member  of  Parliament. 

To  have  made  a  formal  denial  of  the  story  would  have  aggravated 
the  seriousness  of  the  imputation  of  dishonesty,  the  plaintiff  con¬ 
tended.  The  danger  was  done,  he  told  the  jury,  when  the  newspajjer’s 
resp)onsible  editors  failed  to  have  a  reporter  check  against  the  in¬ 
formation  obviously  handed  to  him  by  police.  Perhaps  this  costly 
lesson  will  persuade  editors  here  to  impress  uf>on  their  reporters  the 
old  familiar  city  room  rule,  “Check  thoroughly  before  you  write  it.” 


Behold,  the  former  things  are  tome  to 
pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare:  heforr 
they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them,-- 
Isaiah.  XLIl,  9. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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letters 

THROUGH  THE  CURTAIN 

Why  doesn’t  some  newspaper  blast  the 
myth  about  the  difficulty  of  “penetrating” 
the  Iron  Curtain? 

Most  |)eople,  I  suspect,  have  the  idea 
that  letter-writing  between  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  and  Iron  Curtain 
countries  is  a  difficult  and/or  a  dangerous 
pastime.  Since  personally  deciding  to  get 
inTolve<l  in  a  “person  to  person”  bit  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Eisenhower,  I  have 
opened  up  correspondence  with  three  peo¬ 
ple  beliind  the  Iron  Curtain — two  in  the 
USSR  and  one  in  Hungary. 

Several  months  ago  I  looked  through 
the  E  &  P  Year  Book  for  names  and  found 
the  name  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Buda¬ 
pest  newspapers.  I  wrote  to  him  suggesting 
that  we  correspond.  Last  week  I  got  an 
answer. 

I  know  that  we  are  going  to  disagree 
about  many  things,  but  I  have  studied  his 
philosophy  and  I’m  looking  forward  to 
the  exchange  of  views.  I  am  confident 
that  the  exchange  will  benefit  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  by  demonstrating  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
■omeone  from  the  “other  side.” 

Peter  L.  W'eimer 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  «  * 

FOR  PRESS  CRITICISM 

Why  is  it  that  when  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  choose  to  criticize  the  critics  they 
always  pounce  on  the  critic’s  faulty  argu¬ 
ment  or  irrelevant  error?  What  about  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  criticism?  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  American  newspapers 
are  so  good  that  they  could  not  stand  .some 
improvement?  Much  of  what  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  is  saying  is  valid  and  we  should  turn 
our  attention  to  those  facts. 

Marc  Raizman 

Detroit.  Mich. 

*  *  * 

ANTI-AD  BILL 

1  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  ex¬ 
cellent  editorial  on  the  Anti-Advertising 


Short  Takes 

She  took  refuse  in  an  abandoned  look¬ 
out  atop  the  mountain.  —  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

• 

The  dearing  rescue  was  completed  de¬ 
spite  a  fog  that  .settled  over  the  costal 
at^a. — Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

• 

Sleeping  in  tents,  even  with  a  severe 
thunderstorm  in  progress,  did  not  phase 
the  girls. — Borger  (Tex.)  News-Herald. 

• 

She  said  .she  is  anxious  to  go  to  set 
“because  that’s  where  the  Navy’s  mission 
really  is.” — Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

• 

He  landed  three  channel  cat  averaging 
about  four  pounds  of  worms. — Colorado 
City  (Tex.)  Record. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  July 


Bill,  in  which  you  point  up  ably  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  rider  which  had  been  attached 
to  Defense  .\ppropriation  BiU,  H.R.  7851, 
which  forbids  the  cost  of  advertising  as 
part  of  any  defense  contract. 

We  agree  with  you  that  all  advertising 
and  media  organizations  should  use  every 
means  at  their  disposal  to  see  that  this  ban 
on  advertising  is  not  considered  favorably 
in  the  Senate. 

Charles  W.  Collier 
.San  Francisco,  (2alif. 

*  *  * 

PUBLISHERS  SUCKERS? 

At  least  400  newspaper  publishers  do 
not  realize  where  their  National  Adver¬ 
tising  is  going.  This  fact  was  brought  out 
inadvertently  in  “87  Seat  Bell  Makers 
Get  Ad  Council  Lift”  (E&P,  July  8).  The 
advisability  of  seat  belts  is  not  in  ques¬ 
tion;  no  doubt  they  are  very  important  to 
modem  methods  of  automobile  operation, 
but  so  are  headlights  and  carburetors  and 
safety  brakes,  I  cannot  see  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  publishers  giving  the 
manufacturers  of  such  essentials  free  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  seat  belts 
is  a  business.  It  makes  a  profit  or  it  does 
not  continue  to  operate — the  same  as  any 
other  business.  Why  are  these  87  seat  belt 
manufacturers  entitled  to  FREE  advertis¬ 
ing  space? 

Doremus  &  Company,  a  successful  pub¬ 
licity  firm,  “were  in  conference  this  week 
planning  the  largest  advertising  campaign, 
etc,  etc.”  The  article  states,  “One  aspect 
of  the  campaign  will  be  mats  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  new  car  dealers  and  others 
who  will  sell  our  belts  to  be  placed  in 
local  newspapers  to  back  up  the  large 
space  advertising  on  seat  belts  being  ‘do¬ 
nated’.  ($10,000,000  worth  in  all  media, 
according  to  your  story).  Along  with  the 
42-line  FREE  ads  to  be  sent  out  for  Labor 
Day  will  be  larger  ads  150  lines.  600  lines 
and  even  full  pages,  to  be  run  for  FREE. 

Here  are  three  questions;  Are  the  87 
seat  belt  manufacturers  makine  a  profit? 
Is  Doremus  &  (Zo.  paid  a  fee  by  one  or 
more  seat  belt  manufacturers?  Are  the 
services  and  materials  for  making  the 
mats  donated?  Common  sense  will  answer 
all  three  questions  but  the  fourth.  “Whv 
are  some  newspaper  publishers  suckers?” 
is  not  so  easy. 

R  Brown 

Publisher, 

Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 

*  *  * 

PHOTO  SERVICES 

Recently  E&P  carried  a  piece  about 
“Perturbed  Photogs”  in  which  fear  of  com¬ 
petition  from  this  .Agency  was  mentioned. 

I’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  situation,  and  allay  the  fear  of 
commercial  photographers  and  photo  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  U.  S.  Information  .Agency  asks,  and 
receives,  no  special  favors  for  its  photog¬ 
raphers.  They  have  always  covered  the 
While  House,  along  with  all  others.  And 
like  all  other  photographers  they  have 
found  the  occasion  for  a  sharp  increase 
in  material  that  comes  naturally  from  a 
change  of  administration. 

This  .Agency  does  not  want  to  compete 
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with  private  .American  agencies  for  the 
foreign  market,  nor  can  it.  We  make  every 
effort  to  supplement  the  syndicate  cover¬ 
age.  We  cannot  service  the  pictures  to  our 
overseas  posts  as  rapidly  as  the  syndicates 
can. 

Whenever  this  Agency  is  servicing  a  pic¬ 
ture  abroad  that  is  an  exclusive  shot — not 
covered  by  the  syndicates — it  is  made 
available  to  them  here  before  being  sent 
abroad.  In  addition,  our  basic  manual,  for 
the  guidance  of  our  officers  in  the  field, 
instructs  them  to  service  all  photographs 
first  to  the  local  bureaus  (where  there  are 
any)  of  American  photographic  services 
— a  full  24  hours  in  advance  of  any  other 
USIS  distribution  locally. 

In  summary,  it  is  this  Agency’s  policy 
to  use  photographs  only  in  ways  that  will 
help  to  promote  U.  S.  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives.  Less  than  five  per  cent  of  our  total 
photo  output  is  news  coverage.  Our  for¬ 
eign  service  personnel  are  asked  to  avoid 
any  activity  that  might  interfere  with  sales 
by  the  syndicates;  indeed,  as  I  have  said, 
they  provide  a  useful  service  to  the  syndi¬ 
cates. 

John  N.  Hutchison 
United  States  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

«  *  * 

GRAND  JURY 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
-AD-lines  column  (May  13)  in  which  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Grand  Jury  of  Advertising  is 
suggested. 

TTie  Better  Business  Bureau  has  set  up 
a  procedure  similar  to  that  which  you  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  Grand  Jury  of  Advertising. 
We  call  it  the  “Advertising  Board  of  Re¬ 
view.”  ...  It  is  our  experience  that  the 
mere  existence  of  this  board  has  a  very 
salutary  effect.  When  it  is  suggested  that 
advertising  be  submitted  to  the  board 
when  there  is  disagreement  with  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  BBB.  the  advertiser  instinc¬ 
tively  takes  a  second  look  at  the  situation. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  not  had 
occasion  in  the  past  12  months  to  call  into 
session  a  panel  of  the  advertising  Board 
of  Review. 

Vernon  A.  Libby 

Better  Business  Bureau, 

San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

GOOD  SHOPTALK 

That  tape  recorded  seminar  of  photogs 
(July  15)  is  one  of  the  best  shoptalk 
pieces  you  have  had  in  the  magazine  for 
a  long  time. 

J.  Edward  Murray 

Phoenix,  .Arizona. 
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Are  you  using 
this  new 
work  saver? 

You  can  quickly  find  the  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  last  year’s  events  —  and  the 
persons  who  took  part  in  them  —  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  1960  Annual  Volume  of  The 
New  York  Times  Index. 

In  this  new  volume,  the  news  published 
in  The  Times  during  the  twelve  month 
period  is  recorded  and  summarized  under 
approximately  40,000  main  headings 
covering  almost  every  subject  you  can 
think  of.  Under  the  heading  “United 
States”  the  entries  and  cross  references 
occupy  fifty-six  pages,  sections  of  which 
are  divided  by  more  than  two  hundred 
sub-headings.  There  are  five  and  two- 
thirds  pages  of  entries  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  twelve  pages  each  on  Cuba  and  the 
Congo,  three  on  Laos.  The  year’s  happen¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  and  everywhere  in  the  world  are 
spread  before  you  in  this  big  1,135  page 
volume. 

All  the  references  and  summaries  under 
each  heading  are  arranged  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  enabling  you  to  trace  the  day 
by  day  developments  on  any  situation. 
And  with  each  reference  you  get  the  dates, 
page  numbers  and  column  numbers  you 
need  in  quickly  finding  the  full  original 
story  in  The  New  York  Times  itself.  Of 
course,  the  dates  are  a  big  help  in  locating 
items  in  other  newspapers  and  in  the  news 
magazines. 


Don’t  be  without  this  new  volume.  It’s 
your  guide  to  the  news  items,  the  reports, 
the  reviews,  the  feature  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials,  the  full  texts  of  important  subjects 
and  documents  published  in  The  Times 
during  1960. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  order  the  1960 
Annual  Volume  alone  at  the  regular  price 
of  $60.  But  for  only  $30  more,  you  can 
have  a  subscription  for  the  complete  Inde.x 
service.  This  will  bring  you  the  1960  An¬ 
nual  Volume  and  the  next  twenty-four 
issues  of  the  twice-a-month  edition  of  the 
Index  ...  all  for  only  $95. 

But  don’t  wait.  The  demand  for  the  1960 
Annual  Volume  is  rapidly  reducing  our 
small  supply.  Send  your  order  in  now. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

229  West  iSrd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Preprint  Color  Is  Luring 
Advertisers  to  Newspapers 


S18  Million  Business  Is  Seen 
In  Five  Years;  Tests  Exciting 

Hy  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


National  advertisers  this  year 
will  invest  about  $4,000,000  in 
Hi-Fi  color  ads  in  United  States 
newspapers. 

But  this  is  only  a  heginninj:  to 
what  looks  like  a  big  business 
future  for  preprint  roll  inserts 
that  came  late  to  this  country 
and  are  now  catching  hold  fast, 
Bruce  A.  Logan,  vicepresident 
of  Preprint  Corporation,  pre¬ 
dicted  this  week. 

Mr.  Logan  has  been  able  to 
trace  this  ad  medium  back  to 
1911  in  Germany.  It  is  further 
advanced  in  France  and  Great 
Britain  than  it  is  here  today,  he 
said. 

Five-Year  Forecast 

“The  U.S.  investment  by 
national  advertisers  should  jump 
to  at  least  $7,500,000  in  1962  and 
to  $18,000,000  within  five  years,” 
Mr.  Logan  estimated. 

Expected  to  come  up  this  fall 
will  be  the  first  use  of  preprint 
color  by  an  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  to  introduce  a  new  model. 
Most  of  the  advertisers  attracted 
to  this  kind  of  newspaper  color 
advertising,  however,  have  not 
used  newspapers  before  to  any 
great  extent  for  their  products, 
according  to  Mr.  Logan.  They 
required  high  fidelity  reproduc¬ 
tion  to  get  their  message  across, 
he  said. 

It  is  “big  ticket”  advertising, 
costing  more  than  HOP  news¬ 
paper  color,  and  well  up  there 
with  TV  and  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.  Yet  once  tried  advertisers 
crenerally  repeat,  because  of  the 
“excellent  results”  obtained. 

Best  Foods  Division  of  Com 
Products  tested  Hi-Fi  in  Dayton 
and  Syracuse  last  January  for 
Knorr  .soup  mixes. 

“It  did  such  a  good  job 
for  us  that  we  are  using 
-00  newspapers  this  September 
with  Hi-Fi  inserts,”  John  M. 
Volkhardt,  vicepresident  and 
marketing  director,  said.  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample  places  the 
account. 


Newspapers  range  down  from 
large  metropolitan  dailies  to 
medium  sized  towns.  Space  will 
cost  $145,000;  production  $185,- 
000,  a  total  of  $330,000. 

The  Preprint  Corporation 
has  been  joined  in  the  business 
of  selling  Hi-Fi  by  Preprint 
Development,  Inc.,  of  which 
Herbert  Moloney  Jr.,  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  the  newspaper 
representatives,  is  president. 
(E&P,  July  22,  1961,  page  12) 
Mr.  Moloney  is  just  as  optimistic 
as  Mr.  Logan. 

“Hi-Fi  will  help  all  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  Mr.  Moloney 
said.  “It  will  help  to  build  whole 
campaigns  using  newspapers 
exclusively.” 

Mr.  Moloney  added  that  in  the 
long  run,  preprint,  which  might 
at  first  take  money  from  ROP 
color,  will  eventually  help  sell 
that  also  to  advertisers. 

So  far  this  year  14  national 
advertisers  have  accounted  for 
an  approximate  $2,000,000  in¬ 
vestment  in  Hi-Fi.  As  was  the 
case  in  the  previously  cited 
instance  of  Knorr’s  soup  mixes 
between  50%  and  60%  of  the 
total  goes  for  production. 

Experience  through  the  years 
since  June  12,  1958  when  Young 
&  Rubicam  introduced  Hi-Fi  to 
this  country  and  gave  it  that 
name,  has  l)een  that  it  will  cost 
between  $17  and  $20  per  m.  That 
is  the  cost  of  preparing  and 
printing  the  rolls  and  distrib¬ 
uting  them  to  newspapers,  plus 
the  black  and  white  rates  on  the 
papers.  It  is  not  cost  per 
thousand  ABC  circulation,  since 
enough  preprint  must  be  furn¬ 
ished  to  cover  the  total  press  run 
in  every  case. 

Black-and-White  Rale 

Most  newspapers  are  charging 
black  and  white  rates.  For  the 
top  25  newspapers  this  would 
average  about  $7.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  circulation.  Preparation 
costs  for  negatives,  positives  and 
cylinders  come  to  about  $6,000 


which  is  amortized  out  as 
the  quantity  used  increases. 
Gramre  printing  prices  on  33/34 
roto  news  stock,  as  furnished  by 
Mr.  Logan  are  250,000,  $14  per 
m.;  500,000,  $12;  1,000,000, 

$9.10;  5,000,000,  $7.75;  10,000,- 
000,  $7.55;  20,000,000,  $7.45; 
and  40,000,000,  $7.25. 

Prior  to  the  order  placed  for 
the  Knorr  soup  mixes  of  200 
newspapers,  the  biggest  news¬ 
paper  list  was  85,  used  by  the 
Continental  Oil  Company,  and 
placed  by  Clifford  E.  Frank,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

Conoco  determined  to  use 
Hi-Fi  following  independent 
research,  according  to  Philip 
Bash,  vicepresident  of  the 
agency.  It  was  considered  a  good 
buy  for  obtaining  brand  recog¬ 
nition,  he  said. 

The  same  agency  also  handles 
Dean  Dairy  Products,  which  is 
in  its  third  year  of  using  this 
medium.  It  has  used  nine  differ¬ 
ent  insertions  this  year,  and  will 
continue  on  the  same  scale  in 
1962,  Mr.  Bash  said. 

“We  are  enthusiastic  about  it 
and  so  are  our  clients,”  Mr. 
Bash  added. 

Seventh  Run  in  Works 

Another  big  repeater  is  Eck- 
rich  meats,  a  client  of  Bonsib, 
Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  So  far  they  have 
had  six  insertions,  two  using 
the  .same  copy,  and,  according 
to  Richard  Bonsib,  are  now 
working  on  the  seventh  to  be 
run  this  fall. 

“We  feel  that  color  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  food.  In 
the  case  of  meats,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  color  is 
reproduced  well.  We  have  used 
a  lot  of  ROP  color  in  news¬ 
papers,  but,  mostly  spot,  since 
we  found  it  difficult  to  get  uni¬ 
formity  of  four-color  reproduc¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  Ekrich  sales 
have  soared  immediately  after 
our  preprint  inserts  have 
appeared. 

“In  Detroit,  after  one  of  our 
inserts  was  published,  the  news¬ 
paper  received  a  thousand 
letters  complimenting  them  on 
excellent  color.” 

When  Daniel  Starch  Associ¬ 
ates  made  a  study  of  the  Grand 
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This  Year’s  Hi-Fi  Users 

Advertisars  that  have  used  pre¬ 
printed  color  inserts  in  newspapers  so 
far  this  year,  and  their  agencies,  are: 

Dean's  milk,  nine  insertions;  Clinton 
E.  Frank,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Four  Roses  whiskey;  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam. 

Continental  Oil;  Clinton  E.  Frank, 
Inc. 

Lever  Bros,  all;  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles. 

Dow  Handiwrap;  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel. 

Northern  Paper  Mills;  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

Goeti  Beer;  John  W.  Shaw. 

Simoniz  Vista-wash;  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample. 

American  Electric  Power;  Bonsib, 
Inc. 

Sanka;  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Duncan-Hines  cake  mixes;  Compton 
Advertising. 

Breast  o'  Chicken  tuna;  D'Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co. 

Johnson  shoe  polish;  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby. 

Eckrich  meats;  Bonsib. 


Rapids  Press  of  July  19,  1960, 
the  Eckrich  color  ad  received  a 
rating  of  95%  noted,  3%  higher 
than  the  newspaper’s  front  page 
for  that  day.  Its  seen  and  asso¬ 
ciated  rating  was  78%  and  read 
most,  18%. 

Starch  also  reported  on  a 
Simoniz  Vista  Car-Wash  pre¬ 
print  ad  that  was  run  in  Chi¬ 
cago's  American  of  May  25, 
1961.  It  was  rated  77%  noted  by 
men,  or  68  readers  per  dollar; 
seen  and  associated,  70%  and 
read  most,  32%,  or  28  readers 
per  dollar.  The  score  for  women 
was  76%  noted  or  67  readers  per 
dollar;  62%  seen  associated;  and 
33%  read  most,  or  29  readers 
per  dollar. 

The  Simoniz  ad  had  three 
times  as  many  men  noting  as 
any  other  ad  in  the  newspaper 
and  more  than  double  that  of 
any  local  advertisement.  The 
men  seen-associated  rating  was 
also  three  times  as  high  as  any 
national  ad  and  was  greater 
than  the  combined  seen-associ¬ 
ated  of  the  four  highest  local 
ads  combined. 

The  men  read-most  rating  was 
twice  as  high  as  that  for  any 
national  ad.  It  was  three  times 
as  high  as  that  of  the  only  other 
color  ad  in  the  issue,  a  Coca- 
Cola  ad  in  two  colors.  It  got 
more  men  read-most  than  the  top 
local  ad,  and  more  than  three 
times  the  second  local  ad. 

Among  women,  the  noted 
rating  was  two  and  a  half  times 
that  of  any  other  national  ad  in 
the  newspaper  and  beat  the  local 
ads  by  a  large  margin.  The 
women  seen-associated  rating 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  any 
other  national  ad,  and  was 
higher  than  any  local  ad. 

The  women  read-most  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  two 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Preprint  Color 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


highest  read  national  ads  com¬ 
bined,  and  was  nearly  three 
times  that  of  the  two-color  Coca- 
Cola  ad.  It  got  a  higher  reading 
than  any  department  store  ad 
and  more  reading  than  the 
majority  of  supermarket  ads. 

67  Readers  Per  Dollar 

In  Chicago’s  American  the 
cost  of  space,  plus  reproduction, 
of  the  Simoniz  ad  was  $5,018  as 
compared  to  $2,050  for  the  two- 
color  ROP  Coca-Cola  ad.  Among 
women,  the  readers  per  dollar 
was  67  for  Simoniz  and  69  for 
Coca-Cola;  read-most  26  per 
dollar  for  Coca-Cola,  29  per 
dollar  for  Simoniz. 

The  Simoniz  ad  even  beat  the 
news  feature  editorial  page 
opposite  it  and  the  editorial  page 
following  among  both  men  and 
women.  The  ad  was  on  page  11, 
where  it  got  its  77%  rating 
among  men,  76%  among  women. 
Page  10  containing  new’s  and 
features  was  rated  63%  men; 
61%  women;  and  page  11,  with 
editorial  features  only,  was 
rated  66%  men,  69%  women. 

The  Simoniz  ad  got  as  high 
page  observation  of  men  as  half 
the  sports  pages  and  consider¬ 
ably  higher  observation  by 
women. 

When  Starch  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Does  the  life-like  color  of 
the  ad  appeal  to  you?”,  97%  of 
the  men  and  94%  of  the  women 
answered,  “yes.”  Also  asked 
was:  “Did  the  ad  interest  you 
in  washing  your  car  with  the 
product?”,  to  which  64%  of  the 
men  answered  “yes,”  and  48% 
of  the  women. 

The  same  ad  that  appeared  in 
Chicago’s  American  in  May  was 
published  in  Life  April  28.  The 
Starch  rating  for  Life  was  for 
men,  45%  noted,  as  compared 
with  77%  in  the  newspaper,  and 
15%  for  women  as  compared 
with  76%.  The  read-most  score 
in  Life  was  13%  for  men  and 
1%  for  women,  as  compared 
with  32%  and  33%  in  the 
newspaper. 

.Stood  Out  Explosively 

“The  color  in  the  Simoniz  pre¬ 
print  newspaper  ad  stood  out 
explosively  in  the  midst  of  the 
black  and  white  pages,”  is  how 
Mr.  Logan  summed  up  the 
Starch  findings.  “It  beat  other 
ads  and  got  a  higher  readership 
than  the  standard  editorial  fea¬ 
tures.  Although  not  a  ‘woman’s 
product’  it  produced  tremendous 
women  readership.  On  a  cost 
basis,  it  swamped  a  similar 
Simoniz  ad  in  Life.” 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
handles  the  Simoniz  account.  The 
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ad  ran  in  41  newspapers  among 
the  top  50  markets  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  18,000,- 
000  and  then  was  re-run  in  22  of 
the  markets  in  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  of  about  9,000,000. 
First  running  represented  an 
investment  of  about  $250,000, 
the  second  $150,000. 

“The  fact  that  we  repeated 
the  ad  shows  that  we  liked  the 
medium,”  a  spokesman  for  the 
company  said. 

Mr.  Logan  said  several  pre¬ 
print  campaigns  now  in  the 
works  add  up  to  a  $575,000 
investment.  Of  this  total  in  most 
instances  about  $230,000  goes  to 
the  newspapers,  $345,000  to 
production  costs. 

Lower  Costs  Sought 

As  agencies  continue  to  use 
the  preprint  color,  ways  of 
lowering  production  costs  are 
being  found.  In  any  case  prepar¬ 
ation  costs  are  no  higher  than 
those  in  the  case  of  magazines. 

For  American  Electric  Power 
Company,  Bonsib,  Inc.,  spent 
$6,000  for  the  color  photograph, 
but  considered  it  worth  the  price. 
In  this  case,  placing  through 
operating  local  utility  compan¬ 
ies,  the  agency  was  charged  local 
rates  by  the  newspapers.  This 
client  has  used  as  many  as  31 
papers.  Commonwealth  Edison, 
an  operating  company,  used 
nine  papers  in  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago,  all  at  local  rates. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Co.,  users  of  spot  TV,  used  both 
TV  and  the  preprint  to  ask  for 
inquiries  on  electric  heating. 
Hi-Fi  outpulled  TV  at  the  same 
amount  of  money  by  13%, 
according  to  Mr.  Bonsib. 

“It  is  a  great  medium,”  said 
Mr.  Bonsib.  “The  company  sales 
force  tells  us  it  does  a  marvel¬ 
ous  job  increasing  sales.  We 
have  used  and  are  continuing 
to  use  ROP  color  in  two  colors 
to  precede  and  follow  up  pre¬ 
print  ads.  I  don’t  think  that  the 
preprints  will  take  away  from 
ROP  color.  In  some  markets 
ROP  is  less  expensive.  I  think 
that  generally  it  will  lead  to 
increased  use  of  color  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

There  have  been  a  number  of 
newspaper  hold-outs  against 
preprint  Hi-Fi  Now,  according 
to  Mr.  Logan,  only  a  few  of  the 
major  newspapers  decline  to 
accept  preprint  color  rolls. 

Agencies  have  made  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  preparation  of 
copy.  Among  the  most  imjKjr- 
tant  is  the  idea  of  leaving  space 
either  along  one  side  or  down 
the  middle  of  a  full  page  for 
local  overprinting  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  This  allows  for  special 
coupons  and  premium  deals,  as 
well  as  for  other  localization  of 
the  advertising,  such  as  listing 
dealers. 


Advertisers  have  received 
from  6  to  10%  of  total  circula¬ 
tion  on  coupon  returns.  This 
compares  with  general  news¬ 
paper  returns  of  114%  to  3%, 
according  to  studies  made  by 
advertising  agencies. 

High  Coupon  Return 

Last  April  15,  Duncan  Hines 
had  a  coupon  in  a  preprint  for 
cake  mixes.  It  would  save 
readers  10c  on  any  two  flavors 
when  presented  at  stores.  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  Inc.,  the  agency 
that  handles  this  account  would 
not  reveal  returns,  but  elsewhere 
it  was  learned  that  they  exceeded 
similar  offers  made  on  TV. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  the 
Hi-Fi  pioneer  in  this  country, 
has  u.sed  the  preprint  color  for 
three  clients  this  year;  Four 
Roses  whiskey,  Sanka,  and  the 
Northern  Paper  Mills  for  toilet 
paper.  For  Sanka  65  news¬ 
papers  were  used  in  March,  and, 
according  to  Robert  Gleckler,  of 
Y&R,  the  “client’s  objective  was 
accomplished.”  Four  Roses  used 
11  papers  in  10  markets  mostly 
the  last  week  in  June.  It  gener¬ 
ated  considerable  trade  excite¬ 
ment. 

Bruce  Logan  of  Preprint  & 
Publishing  Service,  was  with  the 
newsprint  division  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  when 
Young  &  Rubicam  ran  their  first 
Hi-Fi  ad.  As  a  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  newsprint  sales  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Logan  persuaded 
International  Paper  to  permit 
him  to  devote  time  discussing 
possibilities  of  the  new  medium 
with  top  advertising  agency 
executives.  Right  from  the  start 
he  found  unusual  enthusiasm. 

Y&R’s  first  Hi-Fi  copy  was 
printed  by  Eastern  Colortype 
Company  by  offset.  Then  Len  S. 
Pinover,  president  of  Intaglio 
Service  Corp.,  which  .serves  the 
gravure  field,  organized  the  Pre¬ 
print  &  Publishing  Co.  Mr. 
Logan  was  made  vicepresident  of 
this  firm  on  July  18,1960. 

It  requires  about  eight  weeks 
from  submission  of  art  work  to 
publication  in  newspapers  of  the 
preprint  rolls,  but  it  has  been 
done  in  six  week.s.  Rolls  that  are 
sent  to  the  newspapers  are 
handled  by  five  gravure  firms, 
depending  on  experience,  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  capacity,  and 
price. 

• 

Fercl  Mier  to  S.F. 

Detroit 

Ferd  Mier,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Prem,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  mechanical  superintendent 
of  tbe  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Mier,  45,  has  been  with  the 
Free  Press  for  2614  years, 
starting  as  a  stereotype  ai>- 
prentice. 


New  ‘Leisure’ 

Roto  Magazine 

ClUCACO 

Leisure  magazine,  the  Chi¬ 
cago’s  .American  Sunday  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement,  will  come 
out  Aug.  20. 

“Just  sit  back  and  relax”  is 
the  general  theme  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  according  to  Leonard 
Green,  who  will  edit  it  under 
the  guidance  of  Lloyd  Wendt, 
editor  of  the  American,  and 
Richard  Hainey,  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

A  heavy  concentration  of  pic¬ 
ture  stories  on  Chicago  and  the 
Midwest  is  planned.  Mr.  Wendt 
said  that  from  time  to  time  the 
magazine  will  draw  attention 
to  the  more  than  80  leisure  time 
activities  set  forth  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recreation  Council. 

The  magazine  will  contain 
television  program  listings  in 
pull-out  format.  The  American’s 
present  program  listing  book, 
“TV  Roundup,”  will  l)e  dropped, 
:is  will  “TV  Pictorial,”  the  local¬ 
ly-produced  roto  magazine. 

• 

E.  J.  Paxton, 
Publisher,  Dies 

Paducah,  Ky. 

Edwin  J.  Paxton  died  here 
July  22  at  the  age  of  84.  He 
became  editor  and  publisher  in 
1900  of  the  Paducah  Evening 
Sun,  which  he  merged  with  the 
News  Democrat  in  1929  to  form 
the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat. 

His  three  .sons  —  Edwin  J. 
Jr.,  Frank  and  Fred  —  hold 
positions  on  the  newspaper  and 
its  television  station,  WPSD- 
TV, 

Even  as  he  died,  the  Sun- 
Democrat  was  expanding  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  he  had  initi¬ 
ated.  An  addition  doubling  the 
business  office  and  newsroom 
space  is  under  construction. 

The  publisher  devoted  two 
pages  a  week  to  church  news 
and  made  the  “Sun-Democrat 
Editorial  Sermon”  a  Sunday 
fixture  with  ministers  as  au¬ 
thors.  Mr.  Paxton’s  own  page 
one  column,  “Add  Your  Own 
Comments,”  reflected  his  rever¬ 
ence. 

• 

.\Hard  to  Senior 

BOSTO.N 

William  A.  Start  of  Auburn, 
Mas.s.,  a  Boston  University  sen¬ 
ior,  has  been  awarded  the  Regin¬ 
ald  Coggeshall  Award  by  the 
University’s  Division  of  Jour- 
nali.sm.  He  has  worked  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Springfiehi 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  and  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News-Observer. 
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JFK  Salutes  Guild: 
Raised  Standards 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Sessions  of  the  28th  annual 
convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  opened  here 
July  22  with  the  reading 
of  a  message  from  President 
Kenne<ly  which  underlined  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  of  news¬ 
papermen. 

The  telegram  from  the 
Summer  White  House  on  Cape 
Cod  was  as  follows: 

“I  would  like  to  salute  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  on 
the  occasion  of  its  28th  annual 
convention.  The  guild  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to 
improve  the  standards  of  the 
newspaper  profession. 

“Its  officers  and  members  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  fight 
through  the  years  to  assure  the 
members  of  one  of  our  nation’s 
most  important  professions  shall 
be  adequately  paid  and  that  they 
work  under  decent  conditions. 

“More  than  ever  in  this  time 
of  crisis  the  role  of  newspaper¬ 
men  is  vital.  You  have  your 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  Con¬ 
stitution  but  you  also  have  great 
responsibilities  to  inform  the 
American  people. 

“With  every  good  wish, 

JOHN  F.  KENNhlDY." 

Uip  Hits  Budget 

Rising  costs  and  a  decline  in 
anticipated  membership  growth 
produced  budget  trouble,  Charles 
A.  Perlik  Jr.,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Guild,  reported. 

For  two  years  running  the 
guild  failed  to  achieve  the  regu¬ 
lar  member  per  capita  dues  total 


which  the  convention  expected, 
he  explained. 

An  overall  of  ANG  .staff  and 
officer  salaries  effective  May  1 
cost  $13,000.  This  was  equal  to 
the  added  revenue  from  1,000 
new  members. 

The  proposal  for  a  10  cent  per 
capita  general  fund  levy  monthly 
will  bring  the  international 
union’s  total  to  $1.30  monthly. 

$9,000  Deficit 

Such  a  boost  is  required  as 
cheaper  stationery  and  postage 
stamp  economies  will  not  do  the 
job,  Mr.  Perlik  said.  The  guild 
started  the  fiscal  year  with  a 
$9,000  deficit. 

The  choice  of  new  money  for 
the  general  fund  or  a  decision 
on  which  activities  should  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  is  now 
necessary,  he  declared. 

Executive  Vicepresident 
William  J.  Farson  said  the 
general  fund  is  in  serious 
trouble,  but  the  defense  fund  is 
at  an  all  time  high  of  $485,000. 

Membership  has  increased  by 
more  than  400  in  four  months, 
he  added.  The  present  total  is 
31,311. 

Kepurt  on  Unity  Move 

The  experience  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  given  new  urgency  to 
the  need  for  effective  unity 
among  printing  and  publishing 
industry  unions,  Mr.  Farson 
said.  An  inter-union  committee 
is  now  assigned  to  the  task  of 
l)roviding  a  specific  blueprint 
for  unite<i  action. 

Seven  unions  are  involved  in 
the  move  for  a  working  plan. 


[•HEW  WE8TMlNSTtR«U)C>MJjl 

American  NewspaperGuildlkftiiilH 
‘ANNiiSCOKVENTION  •JULY24-28.i96i 


formal  welcome  picture  shows  Bruce  Smillie  of  Vancouver  shaking 
hands  with  Arthur  Rosenstock,  at  right,  of  the  New  York  Post,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild.  Mrs.  Rosenstock  is  in  the  center. 
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Quotes  from  Guild  President 

Following  are  remarks  from  the  address  of  Arthur  Rosenstock, 
president,  to  the  28th  annual  convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  Vancouver,  V.  C.  this  week: 

«  *  * 

ON  BARGAINING — “Too  many  Guild  local  contract  ne^tia- 
tions  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  three  to  six  months  series  of 
delays  and  arrogance,  climaxed  by  a  midnight-deadline  ultimatum, 
leaving  our  negotiators  frustrate  and  debased  by  the  legal  hire¬ 
lings  of  the  publishers  acting  on  the  latters’  directives.  We  rarely, 
if  ever,  see  or  hear  a  Publisher  across  the  table.” 

*  «  * 

ON  PERSONNEL — “The  fact  that  most  good  newspapermen 
are  Guildsmen  has  a  bittersweet  flavor  when  we  witness  the  great 
loss  of  so  many  of  these  talents  to  government  service,  national, 
state  and  municipal;  also  into  public  relations  and  their  own 
agencies.  .  .  .  The  lure  is  wages,  and  the  Guild  is  doing  more 
and  showing  greater  concern  to  hold  this  talent  in  the  field  than 
far  too  many  publishers.” 

*  «  * 

ON  STRIKE — “Since  the  institution  of  strike  insurance  by  the 
publishers  we  are  constantly  forced  up  to  strike  deadlines  with 
sanity  held  by  a  gossamer  thread,  the  publishers  immovable  in 
their  shining  insurance  armor  and  taunting  us  to  cross  the 
Rubicon.  Hawaii,  Memphis,  UPI,  Washington  and  New  York  were 
among  the  many  recent  locals  faced  by  this  irresponsible  fan¬ 
dango.” 

*  *  * 

ON  UNION  STRENGTH — “There  is  false  security  in  embrac¬ 
ing  a  slogan  of  a  50,000  membership-drive  year.  It  holds  a  Lorelei 
lure  when  we  know  the  normal  accretion  in  our  rolls  has  averaged 
1,000  yearly.  .  .  .  Our  programs  should  leave  Russian  roulette  to 
the  Russians  despite  our  need  for  growth.  We  still  have  a  vast 
jurisdiction  to  mine.” 

*  *  • 

ON  COMPETITION — “The  Free  Competitive  System  which 
rational  beings  wish  to  preserve  is  but  a  shibboleth  to  some  pub¬ 
lishers.  They  invoke  that  phrase  at  the  very  moments  they  close, 
merge  or  swallow  up  sister  enterprises.  .  .  .  We  believe  the  courts 
could  declare  a  ‘guardian  waiting  period’  before  a  newspaper  may 
be  sold,  giving  the  Justice  Department  appropriate  powers  that 
would  assure  sale  to  a  liona-fide  reasonable  bidder.” 

*  V  * 

ON  THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW — “Who  will  take  effective  note 
that  the  sale,  merger  or  destruction  of  communication  citadels, 
racing  apace,  and  invested  with  vital  public  weal  and  necessity, 
is  a  crime  akin  to  book-burning?  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  hawking 
of  some  innocuous  product  in  the  market  place.” 

*  «  * 

ON  AUTOMATION — “The  mixed  blessing  of  automation  does 
not  presently  stalk  the  Guild  as  it  does  the  other  unions.  It  is 
imperative,  however,  to  protect  and  ease  the  transition  period 
and  assure  that  our  memters  are  given  prior  transit  to  the  same 
or  other  jobs  within  the  plant.  The  long  benefits  of  the  machine 
should  not  be  long  delayed,  but  the  short  needs  of  people  should 
have  preference.” 


Mr.  Farson  said.  These  are  the 
printers,  pressmen,  photoen¬ 
gravers,  stereotypers,  book¬ 
binders,  lithographers  and  the 
guild. 

The  committee  will  report  its 
completed  work  to  the  Presi¬ 
dents’  Committee  of  Allied 
Printings  &  Related  Trades. 
Recommendations  will  then  be 
submitted  to  the  several  unions 
for  presentation  to  members. 

Mr.  Farson  is  secretary  of  the 
Allied  committee.  Ellis  Baker  of 
ANG  is  chairman  of  the  inter¬ 
union  working  committee. 

As  to  the  Portland  situation, 
Mr.  Farson  said  that  as  of  Aug. 
11  the  ANG  will  have  paid  bene¬ 
fits  for  six  full  months  to  mem¬ 


bers  who  have  been  devoting 
full  time  to  the  new  daily  there. 

The  ANG  voted  $25,000  to 
continue  the  payment  to  the 
Portland  local  to  terminate  bene¬ 
fits  at  the  end  of  January.  Since 
then  the  lEB  has  twice  extended 
benefit  payments  to  Portland. 

‘Akin  to  Book  Burning' 

.Arthur  Rosenstock,  New  York 
Post  librarian,  said  in  his  annual 
report  that  mergers  of  news¬ 
papers  are  “a  crime  akin  to  book 
burning.” 

He  charged  that  the  prime 
example  of  the  contracting  and 
corroding  of  the  right  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Guild  Ceases  Aid 
In  Portland  Strike 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Benefit  payments  to  Guild 
members  working  on  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Daily  Reporter  will 
end  Aug.  11,  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  convention 
ruled  here  July  25  in  a  rare 
executive  session. 

After  five  hours  of  debate  and 
three  roll  call  v'otes,  the  con¬ 
vention  upheld  the  International 
executive  board’s  previously  de¬ 
termined  policy  to  stop  direct 
support  to  a  newspaper  which 
w'as  established  during  a  strike 
against  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal.  The  vote 
was  253  to  150. 

The  Reporter  is  supported  by 
the  Guild  and  six  craft  unions 
which  have  been  unable  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  strike 
against  Portland  dailies  begun 
originally  by  stereotypers  in 
November,  1959.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

A  statement  on  the  action 
taken  at  the  closed  meeting  was 
promised  later.  Meanwhile,  del¬ 
egates  were  enjoined  from  dis¬ 
cussing  the  issues. 

But  the  Guild’s  ruling  body 
had  already  defined  its  stand 
against  giving  financial  aid  to  a 
publishing  venture  in  which 
stock  is  held  by  the  public.  The 
Reporter  began  as  a  weekly 
strike  organ,  then  was  expanded 
to  a  daily  last  Feb.  11. 

In  21  months  the  guild  has 


teriorates.  Also,  the  committee 
said,  the  play  given  to  the  strike 
storj'  itself  in  the  union  paper 
“might  fan  into  flames  its  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  ‘labor  paper’  pri¬ 
marily.” 

The  only  strike  papers  that 
could  be  called  successful,  the 
committee  said,  are  those  that 


against  the  Chicago  Defender, 
Mr.  Rosenstock  accu.sed  the 
Negro  publisher  of  paying  mem- 
l)ers  of  his  owm  race  $55  a  week 
less  than  their  equals  on  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies.  He  denie<l  the  guild 
is  trying  to  maintain  a  Jim 
Crow  unit  at  the  Defender  and 
.said  the  publisher  “should  go  to 
the  sinners’  bench  and  not 
attempt  to  take  over  the  pulpit 
on  civil  and  human  liberties.” 


Computer  Speeds 
Photon  Process 


Mcllett  Legacy 


Mr.  Rosenstock  said  the  guild 
looks  to  the  Lowell  Mellett 


CAMBRUKn:.  Mass. 

Scientists  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology 
will  make  public  in  a  few  day.s 
their  new  system  of  printing 
which  uses  a  computing  ma¬ 
chine,  tape-punching  tyf  writer 
and  phototypesetter. 

The  con.puter  does  the  work 
assigned  by  proof-readers  and 
editors  on  the  initial  tape  and 


lead  directly  to  the  settlement  legacy  to  set  in  motion  its  study  produces  a  corr^ted  master 


the 


of  the  controversy  with 
established  publishers. 

Guild  President  Arthur  Rosen¬ 
stock  told  the  convention  that 
the  guild  had  sought  “an  honor¬ 
able  settlement”  in  Portland  but 
had  been  thwarted  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  pool  of  strike  indemnity 
insurance. 


JFK  Salutes 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


of  press  responsibility. 

“Shades  of  the  broad  Hutchins 
Report,  and  w’hat  effect  did  that 
blinding  searchlight  produce  in 
this  field?”  he  asked. 

The  legacy  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  editor  and  columnist 
consisted  of  1884  shares  of 
Scripps-Howard  Investment 
Company  stock  which  the  court 
has  appraised  at  $38,622.  The 
bequest  is  expected  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  autumn. 


people  “really  to  know”  was 
revealed  in  the  trust  violation 
trials  in  the  electrical  industry. 

“This  news  was  submerged  by 
a  large  segment  of  the  press,” 
he  declared. 

As  a  deterrent  to  mergers, 
Mr.  Rosenstock  said  the  guild 
l>elieves  the  courts  could  declare 
a  “guardian  waiting  period” 
before  a  newspaper  may  be  sold. 
This  would  give  the  Justice 
Department  appropriate  jjowers 
that  would  assure  sale  to  a  bona- 
fide  reasonable  bidder,  he  said. 


Hanson  Convalescing: 

Washington 
Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  was  to 
go  home  this  week  from  the 
hospital  following  surgery  on 
July  5.  A  weakened  portion  of 
the  aorta  leading  from  his  heart 
was  replaced  with  plastic  tubing. 


tape  containing  directions  for 
type,  justification  and  makeup. 
This  tape  can  then  be  process^ 
in  a  Photon  machine  without  us¬ 
ing  the  normal  keyboard.  Print 
matter  comes  out  on  film  or 
paper  for  reproduction  by  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  in  offset  and 
letterpress  printing. 

The  new  combination  offers 
the  ability  to  produce  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  includ¬ 
ing  complicated  mathematical 
formulas,  in  a  brief  period  of 
time.  By  using  relays.  Photon 
machines  in  widely  scattered 
places  may  be  operated  auto¬ 
matically.  Eventually,  the  sci¬ 
entists  believe,  the  system  will 
be  basic  in  satellite  communica¬ 
tions 


Ri 

S( 


The  guild  leader  criticized  the 
provided  benefits  totalling  $248-  publishers  for  maintaining  strike 
699  to  Portland  memlx!rs.  In  insurance  and  for  delegating 


addition,  they  have  received 
$145,267  frrjm  local  units  and 
individuals. 

Spokesmen  for  the  49  guild 
members  who  are  employed  full¬ 
time  on  the  Reporter  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  convention 
to  continue  Ijenefit  payments 
until  Dec.  1.  An  extension  of 
payments  has  Ijeen  made  three 
times  l>eyond  policy  of  non¬ 
support  for  commercial  ven¬ 
tures. 

The  Portland  representatives 
asked  that  a  decision  be  delayed 
on  the  ground  that  a  guild  con¬ 
tract  w'ith  the  Reporter  had  just 
been  drafted  and  awaited  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  International  and 
acceptance  by  the  local. 

Memljers  of  some  of  the 
mechanical  unions  working  at 
the  lieiwrter  received  regular 
pay  .scales. 

In  the  view  of  the  strike 
policy  committee  of  the  guild,  a 
strike-established  newspaper  is 
a  mixed  blessing  because  its 
workers  may  become  so  busy 
the  rest  of  the  strike  effort  de¬ 


contract  negotiations  to  lawyers 
instead  of  participating. 

In  explanation  of  the  strike 


Reporter  Tells  Source 

Duluth,  Minn. 

After  a  district  judge  ruled 
there  was  no  Minnesota  law  giv¬ 
ing  reporters  a  confidential 
privilege,  Curtis  Miller,  editor 
of  Duluth,  Labor  World,  this 
week  named  the  source  of  a 
story  regarding  the  picketing  of 
a  -ship  here. 


Plane  Crash  Photo 
Wins  State  Fair  Prize 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  picture  of  ll-year-old 
Stephen  Baltz,  the  lone  survivor 
of  last  winter’s  air  collison  over 
Brooklyn,  taken  by  Mathew 
Black  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  was  judged  the  “Best 
News  Photo  of  the  Year”  in  the 
11th  annual  New  York  State 
Fair  News  Photo  Contest.  The 
picture  also  won  first  place  in 
the  spot  news  category,  for 
which  Mr.  Black  wins  $150.  For 
Be.st  News  Photo  of  the  Year 
he  will  receive  the  Governor’s 
Cup. 


Other  Awards 


FIRING  UP — Joseph  F.  Collii,  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa  .,  former  president, 
9ets  a  light  from  James  Egan,  of  New  York,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


First  place  in  the  human 
interest  category  was  won  by 
Peter  Hickey  of  the  Rochester 
Timest  Union,  with  a  photo  of 
an  adopted  Korean  boy  being 
registered  in  school. 

Dante  Tranquille  of  the 
Utica  Daily  Prenn  earned  top 
honors  in  the  sports  classifica¬ 
tion  with  a  picture  of  two  high 
.school  ball  players  colliding  at 
home  plate. 

Laurels  in  the  category  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Fair’s  theme, 
“Spotlighting  Transportation  in 
the  Empire  State,”  went  to  Ed 
Clarity  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  with  the  picture  of  a 
couple  riding  in  a  horse-drawn 
sleigh  in  New  York  City. 
EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  July  29,  1961 
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da  Russia’s  Astronaut 
Soars  on  Press  Pad 
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|{y  Edwin  Roth 

London 

In  the  one  corner  of  the  gilded 
London  hotel  ballroom  which 
had  not  been  turned  into  pande¬ 
monium,  Britain’s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Harold  Macmillan  stood 
beside  me.  Together  we  gazed  at 
the  grf)t(jsque  sight  of  some  300 
“upper  class”  English  ladies 
and  gentlemen  mobbing  Russia’s 
space  pilot  Yuri  Gagarin. 

Everyone  sang  the  Volga 
boatmen’s  famous  “  Yo-lieave- 
ho!  Yo-/ieavc-ho!” 

Lord  Attlee,  the  78-year-old 
former  Labor  Prime  Minister, 
fled  in  horror  from  the  room 
and  was  not  seen  again. 

Macmillion  shook  his  head  in 
utter  disbelief  as  though  living 
through  a  nightmare.  “This  is 
the  most  extraordinary  occasion 
I  have  ever  experienced,”  he 
muttered. 

“It’s  only  your  first  Gagarin 
party,”  I  replied.  “Be  glad  you 
weren’t  at  the  Soviet  exhibition 
when  Gagarin  visited  there.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  big  press 
conference,  if  you  can  call  it 
that.  .  . 

Only  alK)ut  half  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  i)eople  in  the  room  were 
news  media  representatives.  All 
others  were  London’s  Russian 
colony,  ()eople  invited  by  the 
Soviet  Embassy  or  the  Soviet 
Trade  Delegation,  and  other  in¬ 
vitees  or  gate  crashers.  The 
political  sympathies  of  most  of 
them  were  clearly  revealed  by 
loud  cries  of  “Shame”  when 
Gagarin  mentioned  that  he  had 
not  been  invited  to  the  United 
States. 

As  the  whole  press  conference 
was  televised  live  throughout 
Britain  (more  than  an  hour  of 
TV  time!)  some  |)eople  who  had 
never  worked  for  a  news  medi¬ 
um  took  their  first  chance  to 
get  on  TV — and  put  over  some 
propaganda. 

An  African  Negro  in  colorful 
tribal  robes  with  a  gold-en- 
crustetl  cap  introduced  himself 
as  a  representative  of  a  leftist 
political  organization.  He  told 
Gagarin  and  the  TV  cameras 
how  Gagarin’s  space  flight  had 
encouraged  the  Africans’  fight 
for  freedom. 


hero  Gagarin!  come  to  Cyprus, 
so  that  the  whole  free  Cypriot 
people  can  kiss  Gagarin!” 

“Thank  you  for  these  friendly 
sentiments”  replied  Gagarin,  as 
no  question  had  l)een  asked. 

An  Indian  philosophy  pro¬ 
fessor  wanted  to  know  if  Ga¬ 
garin,  while  in  space,  had  felt 
something  of  what  the  oriental 
people  call  “Eternity.”  Gagarin 
replied  he  had  not — but  that 
maybe  he  did  not  understand  it. 

Pretty  Rhoda  Ackerson  of 
UPI  was  annoyed  when  Soviet 
.Ambassador  Soldatov  called  on 
her  as  “The  Girl  in  Red.”  That’s 
what  comes  of  wearing  a  bright 
red  skirt  at  a  Soviet  press  con¬ 
ference.  TV  cameras  lingered 
lovingly  on  her  as  she  asked 
whether  Gagarin’s  wife  had 
known  about  the  flight  before 
it  happened.  Gagarin  said  that 
she  had. 

I  asked  Gagarin  what  he 

TOPPER— That's  Ed  Schulti,  Sche¬ 
nectady  |N.  Y.)  Gazette  photog¬ 
rapher,  dangling  from  a  ball  hoist 
to  get  the  picture  of  workman 
topping  the  new  county  ofRce 
building  steelwork  with  a  flag. 
His  high-flying  mission  accom¬ 
plished,  Ed  appears  relieved.  Only 
his  trousers  took  a  beating — there 
was  wet  red  paint  on  the  iron  ball. 


thought  of  space  fiction,  and 
got  the  longest  reply  of  the 
])ress  conference.  A  much  too 
serious  lecture  that  space  fiction 
is  far  stranger  than  present- 
day  fact  ended  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  space  pilots  are  not 
supermen.  Gagarin  is  no  super¬ 
man — but  as  a  public  relations 
expert  he  is  superb. 

Immediately  after  that  press 
conference,  we  saw  several 
thousand  })eople  behave  in  a 
way  most  of  us  had  never  seen 
British  people  liehave  before.  In 
the  “space  hall,”  we  waited  in 
a  roped-off  enclosure  for  Ga¬ 
garin  to  come  and  view  the 
large  model  of  his  rocket.  For 
fifteen  minutes  before  he  ap¬ 
peared,  this  press  enclosure  be¬ 
came  filled  up  with  fainting 
women,  as  the  crowd  in  the  hall 
was  so  large  that  they  could 
not  be  carried  out. 

Photographers  about  to  take 
a  picture  of  Gagarin  beneath 
the  rocket  model  were  overrun. 
Near  me,  Rhoda  .Ackereon  picked 
up  a  screaming  toddler  about 
three  years  old,  and  yelled  at 
the  father:  “Why  don’t  you  take 
care  of  your  kid,  you  dope?” 
Gaspe<l  the  father:  “I  never 
thought  English  i)eople  would 
go  that  crazy.” 

The  Main  llradi  iiie 

This  hysterical  hero  worship 
was  cause<l  mainly  by  Britain’s 
press  and  TV’.  Princess  Marga¬ 
ret  helped  when,  “despite  her 
condition,”  she  waited  half  an 
hour  outside  her  Kensington 
Palace  home  to  wave  at  Gagarin 


as  he  drove  past.  But  press  and 
TV  did  it  by  headlines,  by  pic¬ 
tures,  by  an  immense  amount 
of  news  space — and  by  en¬ 
couraging  people  to  go  and 
cheer  Gagarin  wherever  he 
showed  himself. 

For  five  days,  Gagarin  was 
the  main  headline  and  front 
page  lead  in  ever>’  edition  of 
every  evening  newspaper,  and 
most  of  the  dailies. 

Even  the  sober,  serious,  arch- 
Tory  Daily  Teleyrapk  printed  on 
it’s  Women’s  Page  a  scientific 
article  headlined:  “Why  Women 
.Admire  Major  Gagarin.” 

In  Poetry 

'I'he  pro-Labor  but  firmly  anti- 
Communist  Daily  Herald  printed 
this  poem: 

“V’uri  Gagarin,  you  have  a 
lovely  face. 

You  are  not  just  a  Russian, 

Hut  a  shooting  star  of  the 
human  race. 

A'ou  saw  the  earth  as  one 
small  sphere. 

Help  us  to  tell  the  generals 
and  politicians 

.And  i)eople  everywhere 

You  saw  no  curtain  hanging 
from  the  stars.” 

Gagarin,  who  was  without 
iloubt  picked  for  his  space  flight 
!)ecause  of  his  looks  combined 
with  a  brilliant  public  relations 
flair,  has  now  learned  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  western  democracy  and 
free  news  metlia.  Or  can  any¬ 
one  imagine  that,  if  .Alan 
Shepaitl  had  been  first.  Shepard 
would  have  got  a  similar  re¬ 
ception  in,  -say,  Czechoslovakia? 


*Thc  Girl  in  Red’ 


A  .small  gray-haired  Cypriot 
was  calbnl  to  ask  a  question. 

Instead,  he  screamed  for  a  full 
ninute  in  atrocious  English:  “I 
want  to  kiss  the  great  hero 
Gagarin!  Long  live  the  great 
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Business  News  Keystone 
For  Fairchild’s  Growth 


Correspondents  have  be<  n  told 
by  Morton  Stark,  editor,  to  start 
sending  copy  July  31  for  the 
first  sample  issue  Aug.  Ifi.  Three 
sample  issues  will  be  published 
iiefore  Volume  I  Number  1  comet 
off  the  presses  Sept.  27. 


S40  Million  Gross  Is  Goal 
With  Eves  on  New  Fields 


Now  piling  up  an  annual  gross 
in  excess  of  $20,000,000,  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  double  that  figure  in  five 
years. 

Louis  W.  Fairchild,  president, 
said  this  week,  “I’m  certain  we 
will  make  our  objective.” 

News  is  the  cornerstone  of  this 
publishing  business  that  dates 
back  to  1890  and  Chicago.  Mr. 


according  to  Mr.  Fairchild. 

“We  believe  the  advertising 
field  could  support  a  daily,”  he 
said. 

Currently,  Clyde  Brown,  direc¬ 
tor  of  new  publishing  activities, 
is  in  Europe,  where  he  is  study¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  resuming 
Fairchild  interests  there,  or 
branching  out  into  new  news 
fields.  Before  World  War  II 
Fairchild  published  the  Fair- 


Fairchild,  who  likes  nothing  International  Magazine  i 

better  than  to  go  out  on  a  story  France  and  Man  and  His 
myself,  means  to  keep  it  that  clothes  in  England. 


way. 

Only  news — absolutely  no  edi¬ 
torial  opinion — is  published  in 
the  three  Fairchild  business 
daily  newspapers  (given  June  30 
ABC  figures) — the  Daily  News 
Record  (21,709)  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  (50,791)  and  Home  Furn¬ 
ishings  Daily  (38,397)  in  the 
four  weeklies,  and  in  the  semi¬ 
monthly  Men’s  Wear  Magazine 
(25,232).  Drug  News  Weekly, 
scheduled  to  start  Sept.  27  with 
a  guarantee  of  30,000  will  hew  to 
this  same  policy,  as  do  the  other 
weeklies — Footwear  News  (23,- 
048),  founded  in  1945;  Super¬ 
market  News  (55,686)  1952; 
Electronic  News  (43,593)  1957; 
and  Metalworking  News  (not 
yet  in  ABC,  but  with  a  print 
order  of  55,000  and  current  paid 
23,727)  founded  in  1960.  The 
firm  also  publishes  directories 
and  business  books. 


Expansion  Steps 


Experiment  in  (^icagu 


All  except  Metalworking 
News,  which  is  being  printed  in 
Chicago  “as  an  experiment,”  are 
published  from  Fairchild  head¬ 
quarters  at  8  East  12th  St.,  New 
York,  now  overflowing  into  a 
new  floor  leased  at  55  Fifth  Ave. 
Six  Scott  press  units  print  the 
seven  of  the  eight  publications 
with  the  aggregate  circulation 
of  258,456  and  will  take  on  the 
new  Drug  News  Weekly.  All 
are  equipped  for  full  ROP 
color  and  Fairchild  publications 
printed  904  color  pages  last  year. 
Purchase  of  new  mechanical 
equipment  is  part  of  present 
expansion  plans. 

Aviation,  advertising,  trans¬ 
portation,  insurance  and  leisure 
goods  are  fields  now  being 
explored  for  possible  additions 
of  new  publications  to  the  list. 


Mr.  Brown  is  retiring  in  the 
Fall.  When  he  returns  from 
abroad  the  top  management  of 
Fairchild  will  sit  down  with  him 
and  William  D.  Williams, 
already  named  his  successor,  to 
consider  when  and  where  the 
next  expansion  step  will  be 
taken.  Mr.  Williams  who  has 
been  with  Fairchild  since  1938, 
continues  as  general  manager  of 
Men’s  Wear  Magazine  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Footwear 
News. 

“W’e  will  be  careful  not  to  get 
indigestion,”  Mr.  W’illiams  said, 
noting  that  Metalworking  News 
was  started  in  1960  and  only 
began  accepting  advertising  this 
year,  and  that  Drug  News 
Weekly,  while  it  will  accept  ads 
in  its  first  issue  this  September, 
may  be  expected  to  take  some 
time  before  it  begins  to  make 
money. 

Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
corporation,  estimated  that  the 
expense  of  launching  Drug  News 
Weekly  will  run  “better  than 
$700,000.” 


ing  enterprise. 

President  Fairchild  is  the  son 
of  “E.  W.”;  Vicepresident  and 
treasurer  Fairchild  is  the  son 
of  “L.  E.”  Then  there  are 

grandsons  John  B.  Fairchild, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News 
Record  and  Women’s  Wear 
Dailv;  Wade  Fairchild,  publisher 
of  Electronic  News  and  Metal¬ 
working  News;  and  Robert  F. 
Fairchild,  who,  now  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
spending  the  .summer  as  a  cub  on 
the  Daily  News  Record. 

“We  never  count  pennies  when 
it’s  a  question  of  getting  news,” 
President  Fairchild  said. 

It  costs  about  $7,000,000  a 
year  to  gather  the  60,000,000 
words  of  news  the  Fairchild 
publications  print  in  a  year. 
President  Fairchild’s  desk  is  not 
in  a  private  office,  but  just  off  the 
main  news  room  of  Daily  News 
Record  and  around  the  comer 
from  the  wire  room.  From  his 
desk  he  can  see  one  of  the 
several  long  white  board  signs 
that  hang  from  Fairchild  news¬ 
room  ceilings.  In  black  bold 
lettering  they  quote  “E.  W.”: 
“Our  salvation  depends  upon 
our  printing  the  new.s.” 


In  building  up  and  maintain¬ 
ing  this  national  news  service 
Miss  Mackintosh  travels  exten¬ 
sively.  She  relies  for  help  on 
regional  directors  and  i)ureau 
managers  in  leading  citiet. 
Harry  Martindale,  for  instance, 
is  regional  director  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  headqiiarten 
in  Los  Angeles,  with  Donald 
Pratt,  news  editor.  Henrj'  Zwir- 
ner,  midwest  regional  directoe, 
works  out  of  Chicago,  with 
Ralph  Jones,  news  editor. 

Bureau  managers  who  find 
and  contact  correspondents  in 
their  areas  include  Murray 
Wyche  in  Atlanta;  Jack  Robert 
son,  in  Dallas;  Cheves  C.  Ligon 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  John  W. 
Martin,  Cleveland;  Stuart  L 
Hanger,  Detroit;  and  Neal  P. 
Fahy,  St.  Louis. 

Quotations  from  the  Fair- 
child  Publications  News  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Manual  are  reveal¬ 
ing: 

“Never  phone  if  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  call  in  person  .  .  . 


*No  Pussyfooting' 


Worldwide  Correspondence 


3  Members  of  Familv 


The  Fairchilds  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  stint  when  it  comes  to 
running  their  publishing  ven¬ 
tures  that  have  flourished  so 
successfully  for  71  years. 

There  are  five  Fairchilds  in 
the  business,  ail  directly 
descended  from  the  late  founders 
Edmund  W.  Fairchild,  who  in 
1890,  then  in  his  early  20’s,  left 
the  grocery  business  to  acquire 
an  interest  in  the  Chicago 
Herald  Gazette  and  with  his 
brother  Lewis  E.  Fairchild, 
launched  their  business  publish- 


Harriet  Mackintosh,  for  many 
years  with  Fairchild,  presides 
over  the  wire  room  as  director 
of  out  of  town  news.  Most  news 
comes  in  from  37  bureaus  the 
firm  maintains,  .seven  abroad, 
including  Canada,  30  in  this 
country.  Eighteen  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  bureaus  are  linked  to  New 
York  by  direct  wire.  The  U.S. 
bureaus  are  manned  by  139 
.staffers,  while  20  are  on  the 
foreign  .staff  in  Dusseldorf, 
Geneva,  Yokohoma,  London, 
Milan,  Montreal,  and  Paris.  In 
addition  Fairchild  has  388 
stringers  in  353  cities  in  this 
country  and  .50  abroad.  Most  of 
the  stringers  are  employed  on 
daily  newspapers.  Miss  Mackin¬ 
tosh  said. 

From  these  .sources  .some  1600 
stories  come  in  each  day  by  mail, 
800  by  wire.  To  keep  corresjwnd- 
ents  on  their  toes,  the  Fairchild 
editors  keep  a  constant  .stream 
of  messages  going  to  them,  .some 
200  a  day  by  wire.  The  mimeo¬ 
graphed  mail  tips  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  editors  to  out-of-town 
correspondents  are  all  numbered 
and  by  mid-July  the  total  had 
reached  1614  from  the  nine 
publications. 


“There  .shall  be  no  pussyfoot-  | 
ing  on  market  reports  or  news 
to  please  an  industry  or  group 
of  industries.  All  Fairchild  pub¬ 
lications  have  built  their  news 
services  independent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  thus  ensuring  to  the 
advertiser  full  value  for  his 
money. 

“No  confidences — please.  Un¬ 
printable  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  is  useless.  .  .  . 

“We  urge  you  to  keep  the 
record  perfectly  clear  in  talking 
with  people  for  our  papers.  Be 
sure  they  understand  that  you 
represent  us  as  a  news  reporter 
and  that  when  a  man  talks  to 
you  he  is  talking  to  a  reporter 
.  .  .  No  one  collecting  confidences 
that  cannot  be  passed  on  to  his 
reader  within  a  reasonable  time 
is  a  reporter.  .  .  . 

“Do  not  have  a  fuzzy  relation¬ 
ship  on  this  point  InH-ause,  if 
someone  .startles  you  with  a  con¬ 
fidence  and  then  you  get  it  some¬ 
where  else  and  u.se  it,  he  has 
every  reason  to  feel  that  you 
violated  a  confidence,  even 
though  he  was  the  culprit  in 
batting  the  birdie  your  way  .  .  ■ 

“It  is  irolicy  not  to  attend 
clo.sed  meetings  of  any  kind,  but 
to  make  such  arrangements  as 
necessary  to  learn  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  closed  meeting. 

“It  is  important  that  the 
reporter  or  correspondent  before 
attending  any  press  conference 
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Drug  News  Weekly  is  already  or  meeting  find  out  what  rules 
in  touch  with  correspondents,  govern  it,  and  on  the  basis  of 
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ALL'S  BUSINESS  in  fhe  news  room 
of  the  Fairchild  newspapers.  This 
is  a  view  in  one  section  of  the 
spacious  writin9  and  editing  de¬ 
partment. 

this  information  decide  whether 
he  will  attend  or  not. 

“If,  after  attending  an  open 
meeting,  you  are  told  that  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  it  or  all  of  it  are 
‘off  the  record’  this  is  not  accept¬ 
able.  You  entered  an  open  meet- 
injf  in  j^ood  faith  and  it  is  your 
privilejfe  to  write  the  story'  .  .  . 

Advice  t»n  Off-the-Record 

“A  more  confusing  situation 
arises  when  some  speaker  at  a 
presumably  open  meeting  sud¬ 
denly  decides  he  wants  to  go  ‘off 
the  recorrl’  for  all  or  part  of  his 
remarks. 

“If  a  reporter  has  attendesl 
such  a  meeting  on  the  specific 
understanding  that  it  was  an 
open  meeting  and  that  every¬ 
thing  .said  during  its  course 
would  l>e  available  for  publica¬ 
tion,  he  is  justifies!,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  capable  newspajier  men, 
in  ignoring  the  restriction  which 
the  speaker  endeavors  to  impose, 
even  to  the  (>xtent  of  ignoring  a 
request  for  non-attribution  of 
the  remarks. 

“This  point  of  view  is  l>ased 
on  the  obvious  fact  that  no 
remark  or  remarks  made  l)efore 
a  large  Itody  of  individuals  ever 
can  be  off-the-record  and  that 
only  daily  newspaper  men  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting  would  l»e 
penalizesl  if  they  concurred  with 
such  a  restriction.  Others  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting  would  be  free 
to  quote  the  speaker  word  of 
mouth,  and  the  whole  impression 
which  would  l>e  created  was  that 
the  newspapers  covering  the 
event  were  not  on  the  job. 

“When  an  explanation  is 
demandesl  and  received,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  that  what 
the  speaker  really  means  is  that 
be  re(|uests  newspapers  not 
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to  attribute  these  particular 
remarks  to  him  directly  — 
and  sometimes  even  not  indi¬ 
rectly.  .  .  . 

“Protecting  your  news  sources 
is  essential.  A  newspaper  man 
who  expects  to  remain  one  does 
not  reveal  his  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  anyone  except  when  it 
is  taken  from  a  court  record  or 
release.  .  .  . 

“Write  for  your  reader,  not 
your  source.  .  .  . 

“The  news  is  of  its  greatest 
value  to  your  reader  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stage — sometimes  what 
someone  is  going  to  do  is  more 
imiK)rtant  to  the  reader  than 
when  the  fact  is  established.  We 
must  protect  the  reader.  You 
cannot  go  far  wrong  if  you  keep 
that  uppermost.  .  .  . 

Must  Takes  Notes 

“In  business  paper  reporting 
where  accuracy  is  so  vital; 
where  detail  is  so  important,  we 
think  taking  notes  is  a  must. 
Also  it  impresses  upon  the  jier- 
.son  to  whom  you  are  talking  that 
he  is  talking  for  publication,  and 
not  for  your  shell-like  or  big  fat 
ears  alone.  Some  correspond- 
«'nts  use  reconling  machines. 

“  ‘News  and  ideas’  are  the 
words  on  the  l>anner  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  Fairchild  buildings 
in  New  York.  In  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  spot  news, 
we  do  not  want  to  overlook  the 
second  half  of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  our  business  —  the 
dissemination  of  NEWS  and 
IDEAS. 

“We  do  not  want  to  squeeze 
-SO  much  into  the  news  formula 
that  we  squeeze  out  the 
IDEAS.  .  .  . 

“We  place  a  premium  on 
simple  language.  If  anyone  has 
to  ask  ‘w'hat  do  you  mean?’,  the 
story  was  not  written  well.  .  .  . 

“Sell  your  readers  in  your 
first  sentence.  Try  to  maintain 
his  interest  to  the  end.  Then 
stop. 


“Learn  to  use  words  judici- 
»)usly.  Use  words  sparingly. 
.Acquire  new  words  of  vigor 
every  week  to  lend  color  and 
motion  to  your  story.  Do  not  use 
words  that  are  vague  or  ambigu¬ 
ous.  Do  not  use  weasel-words. 
Call  a  spade  a  shovel.  .  .  . 

“.Again,  it  cannot  l)e  empha¬ 
sized  too  strongly  the  import¬ 
ance  of  accuracy  in  NOT 
WRITING  ANYTHING  WITH¬ 
OUT  SEEING  THE  RECORD 
OR  HEARING  THE  PRO¬ 
CEEDINGS  AT  FIRST 
HAND.’’ 

Kates  for  -Stories 

This  manual  is  37  pages  of 
tight  copy.  It  gives  rates  at  50c 
an  inch  for  wire  copy  set,  45c 
an  inch  for  court  copy;  35c  an 
inch  for  mail  copy.  Miss  Mackin¬ 
tosh  said,  however,  that  the 
basic  rates  are  seldom  followetl 
exactly,  but  that  correspondents 
are  paid  for  how  they  write  as 
well  as  for  what  they  write  and 
for  time  taken  in  getting  facts. 
Some  space  correspondents  make 
as  much  as  $600  to  $800  a  month, 
she  said. 

For  about  10  years  $1400  has 
l)een  distributeil  annually  for 
goo<l  reporting  in  the  Fairchild 
News  and  Idea  Reporting 
Awards.  There  are  two  $50 
prizes  for  each  paper  and  these 
prizewinners  contend  for  the  top 
prize  of  $500,  and  the  second  of 
$100. 

Miss  Mackintosh  and  James 
Antone,  copy  desk  chief,  work 
with  each  editor  involvetl  to 
name  the  prize  winners  of  each 
publication.  Then  their  names 
go  to  President  Fairchild,  Wight 
Martindale,  director  of  person¬ 
nel,  and  Milton  Williams,  cir¬ 
culation  chief,  who  determine  the 
two  top  winners. 

Talks  with  editors  of  the 
different  publications  show  how' 
strictly  the  words  of  the  manual 
and  the  rules  of  the  award  are 


carried  out  in  day  by  day 
practice. 

PK  Stays  Outside 

Stephen  S.  Marks,  editor  of 
Daily  News  Record,  for  instance, 
ventured  the  opinion  that  what 
made  business  news  pages  of 
regular  dailies  as  dead  as  they 
generally  are  is  because  they 
rely  heavily  on  publicity  releases. 

“We  insist  upon  our  reporters 
getting  intimate  with  their  re¬ 
spective  beats  by  constant  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  people  making  the 
news,’’  Mr.  Marks  said.  “We 
just  don’t  like  PR  people.  Fair- 
child,  for  instance,  has  refused 
to  let  the  PR  News  Wire  into 
our  newsrooms. 

“Our  reporters  are  encourageti 
to  get  the  news  first — ahead  of 
the  PR  people,  who  are  generally 
slow,  angle  their  releases,  which 
often  are  incomplete  and  full  of 
advertising.” 

Mr.  Marks,  who  himself  joined 
Fairchild  34  years  ago  from  the 
textile  field,  prefers  to  train  his 
own  reporters,  rather  than  hire 
from  other  newspapers.  He 
starts  them  as  copy  boys.  An 
increasing  number  are  college 
graduates.  Last  week  he  started 
at  the  bottom  a  graduate  from 
■Amherst  and  another  from  Yale. 

.Although  strictly  adhering  to 
the  Fairchild  policy  against 
opinion.  Daily  News  Record  did 
have  a  columnist,  Ed  Ruttenber, 
who  died  four  years  ago.  His 
“Ed  Ruttenber  Says,”  was  com¬ 
mentary,  not  opinion.  Now,  after 
four  years,  Mr.  Marks  is  about 
to  try  out  another  columnist, 
Jerome  Kriska,  who  will  by-line 
a  daily  comment  under  the  head : 
“Words  at  Random.” 

Because  assembling  spot  news 
is  fast  business,  Mr.  Marks  said 
he  finds  editorial  conferences 
“time-wasters.”  He  likes  to  deal 
directly  with  whomever  is  sup- 
jH)sed  to  be  on  top  of  the  news  at 
the  moment.  He  reviews  what 
{Coyitinueil  oh  page  60) 
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Ford  Dealers  Asking 
Local  Rates — Get  ‘No 


Twenty-nine  field  men  of  J.  “It  would  work  out  in  the 
Walter  Thompson  Company  are  same  manner  with  newspapers 
calling  on  newspaper  publishers  should  any  savings  result,”  he 
to  discuss  the  local-national  rate  said.  “Thus,  for  example,  in¬ 
differential  on  behalf  of  re-  stead  of  12  pages,  newspapers 
gional  Ford  Dealer  Advertising  might  get  16  in  the  course  of 
Associations.  They  place  ap-  a  year.  What  is  happening  is 
proximately  $10,000,000  a  year  that  some  newspapers  have 
in  advertising,  using  locally  automotive  rates,  largely  used 
generated  funds.  Inasmuch  as  by  local  dealers  to  promote  used 
this  money  comes  from  indi-  car  sales.  These  are  lower  than 
vidual  dealers,  they  believe  such  the  national  rates,  and  publish- 
advertising  is  entitled  to  the  ers  are  suggesting  that  this  rate 
local  rate.  be  accepted.  The  dealers  are  not 

O’Neill  Ryan,  vicepresident  enthusiastic.  They  want  ads  on 
and  director  of  the  agency,  said  the  new  models  to  be  ROP,  not 
the  response  has  been  largely  classified,  where  they  will  be 
negative.  Fewer  than  100  news-  seen  by  the  whole  family  and 
papers  have  recognized  the  not  just  those  looking  for  used 
merit  of  the  FDA  claim  and  car  bargains.” 
have  agreed  to  grant  local  rates.  Mr.  Ryan  made  these  ex- 
A  newspaper  representative  planations  in  New  York  at  the 
explained  it  is  customary  for  -suggestion  of  Ralph  E.  Bach- 
some  papers  to  give  the  local  man,  JWT’s  media  director  in 
rate  if  their  own  people  have  Detroit, 
had  a  hand  in  preparing  the  • 

copy  with  the  dealer.  The  na-  WNU  Moves  Office 

tional  rate  is  applied  where  - 

factory-sponsored  copy  is  used.  LITTLE  Rock,  Ark.  day,  and  the  Sunday  Timcit- 

Mr.  Ryan  said  neither  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  Advertiser  moved  .several  blocks 
agency  nor  the  dealers  meant  which  has  furnished  supplies  for  from  an  old  building  near  City 
to  be  “contentious”  about  the  I'cwspapers  and  printers  since  Hall  to  the  new  one  on  Perry 
differential.  The  dealers’  prob-  ^he  ISOO’s,  has  moved  its  Street  between  the  Coalport 

lem  has  no  bearing  on  the  regu-  headquarters  from  New  York  redevelopment  area  and  the 
lar  advertising  of  the  Ford  Di-  Little  Rock.  Operations  Trenton  Freeway  ( Route  1,  main 

vision  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com-  manager  Carl  F.  Seiffert  an-  highway  betw’een  New  York  and 
nanv  he  added  nounced  that  the  firm’s  head-  Philadelphia.) 


New  home  of  Trenton  Times  Newspapers  in  New  Jersey. 


Trenton  Times  Oeeupit 
New  Building,  Its  Sixth 
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aluminum  entrance  framed  in 
polished  black  granite. 

Interior  walls  for  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  and  corridors 
are  of  glazed  tile.  Floors  are  of 
vinyl  tile  except  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  where  w’ood  block 
is  used.  The  acoustic  ceilings 
have  built-in,  indirect  fluorescent 
lighting. 

Total  floor  space  of  the  two- 
.stor>’  plant  is  more  than  75,000 
square  feet.  A  rail  siding  goes 
right  into  the  building.  There 
are  storage  facilities  in  the  full 
basement  for  a  six-month  paper 
supply. 

Judge  Kerney  Memorial 

A  plaque  bearing  a  likeness  of 
the  late  Judge  James  Kemey, 
editor  and  publisher  until  his 
death  in  1934,  is  in  the  first-floor 
lobby,  which  has  a  black  granite 
wall  and  a  black-and-white  ter- 
razzo  floor.  The  plaque  was 
placed  in  an  outside  wall  of  the 
old  building  after  employes 
donated  funds  to  have  it  made  in 
1934. 

A  second-floor  lobby  leading 
to  the  newsroom  and  executive 
The  exterior  is  brick,  with  a  offices  has  selected  white  oak 
35-foot-square  all  glass  and  walls.  Pine  panelling  from  Judge 

Kerney’s  old  home  is  used  for 
the  conference  room  walls  and 
for  the  office  of  the  president, 
judge’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Peggy 
|||i|||[[|||H|||||||||H  Kemey  McNeil.  Mrs.  McNeil 

1  became  president  on  the  death 

■  I960  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 

L  JHPvs  James  Kerney,  who  had  held  the 

since  1934. 

S  -  Thomas  L.  Kemey  is  general 

manager  and  John  E.  Kerney  is 
editor 

Roth  are  sons  of  the  judge. 

The  circulation  department 
and  part  of  the  stereotype  de- 
partment  started  operating  from 

.  the  new  building  with  the  instal- 

rentoo  Time,.  Managing  Editor  Fred  l^^ion  of  the  new  press  in  1959. 
9,k  in  left  foreground.  {Continued  on  page  57) 
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Guild  Pact  Signed 

Memphis 

Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
has  signed  a  two-year  contract 
with  the  Memphis  Newspaper 
Guild,  including  a  $7  package 
raise  over  the  contract  period. 
It  is  retroactive  to  Dec.  11, 1960. 


MORi:  SUDS  THAN  SALES? 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Brewers’  TV  Outlayi 
Fall  Flat  Saleswise 


TOTAL 

PROMOTION 

COSTS 


llv  Robert  B.  Vlelntvre 


Although  members  of  the  magazines  and  about  $7,500,000 
brewing  industry'  are  putting  the  the  next  year.  Since  1956  showed 
bulk  of  their  advertising  dollars  a  substantial  increase  over  1955, 
into  television,  at  the  expense  of  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these 
newspa|)ers,  they  aren’t  even  expenditures  reflected  a  healthy 
(jetting  a  good  “Coney  Island  increase  over  the  earlier  1948- 
head”  saleswise  for  their  money.  1949  period. 

Beer  advertising,  e*specially  in  5)  But  the  important  observa- 
radio-TV  and  outdoor  where  tion  is  that  brewers’  use  of 
tremendous  increases  in  expendi-  newspapers  dropped  from  nearly 
tures  have  been  made,  has  not  of  the  1948  budget  to  only 

sold  more  people  on  drinking  9"r  of  the  1956  budget, 
more  l)eer.  In  fact,  even  though  The  difference  in  the  manner 
overall  sales  from  1953  to  1959  in  which  the  industry  spent  its 
were  up  a  .scant  1.25%,  popula-  promotional  dollars  in  1948  and 
tion  was  up  12.4"c,  ad  costs  in  1956  is  summarized  by  the 
skyrocketed  188%,  but  per  capita  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
beer  sales  were  down  14%.  this  way: 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  a  , 

study  of  media  used  by  the  ”***  I''®**  *  -Snare 

brewing  industry  and  the  cost  “Every  advertising  activity, 
of  advertising  in  relation  to  the  sole  exception  of 

actual  sales,  just  complet^^  by  newspaper  adv’ertising,  got  tre- 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-  mendous  increases  during  this 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star.  eight-year  period.  The  total  pro- 

The  study,  which  is  more  of  a  motional  budget  was  increased 
service  to  the  newspaper  indus-  f^om  $86,000,000  in  1948  to 
try  than  it  is  a  sales  pitch  for  $195, 000,000  in  195fr— with  most 
the  Virginian-Pilot,  was  com-  this  increased  spending  going 
piled  by  Maurice  Bennett,  adver-  jjjto  TV.” 
tising  promotion  manager,  who 
worked  with  figures  supplied  by 
the  Research  Company  of 
.\merica. 

The  unique  study  covered  two, 
two-year  periods.  The  first  was 
1948  and  1949  while  the  second 
was  1955  and  1956.  Promotional 
expenditures  by  the  brewing 
industry  for  both  periods  were 
compared. 

Summary 

A  summary  of  the  material 
shows: 

1)  Expenditures  in  TV  were 
increased  from  $778,000  to  better 
than  $56,000,000.  From  9%  of 
1948’s  budget,  the  investment 
rose  to  29%  of  the  ’56  budget. 

2)  Radio  got  $14,700,000  in 
1948  and  $3,000,000  more  in 
1956  for  a  total  of  almost  $18,- 
000,000  for  the  last  year  of  the 
study. 

3)  Point-of-purchase  got  20% 
of  1948’s  budget;  only  1%  more 
in  1956.  But  because  total  ad 
budgets  had  been  just  about 
doubled,  th 
amounted  to 
$24,000,000. 


HAGAZliS 


NEWSPAPCKS 


Research  Company  of  uimerica 

VAST  CHANGE — Between  1948  and  1956  there  was  a  vast  chan9e  in 
the  manner  in  which  brewers  spent  their  promotional  money. 
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DEMONSTRATION  OF  COMPLEXITY  —  Chart  shows  sales  position 
performance  of  the  25  top-selling  beers  in  the  nation  and  what  has 
happened  to  their  sales-ranking  position  each  year  from  1953  through 
1959.  Big  brewers  have  been  taking  sales  away  from  the  smaller  brewer. 
But  is  has  been  a  costly  operation. 


tures-pressures  have  not  pro-  qj.  money  was  divided 

duced  a  concomitant  industry  among  measured  media  that 
improvement  in  sales  volume.”  year. 

The  conclusion  also  noted  that  Here  is  what  the  study  found : 
part  of  this  increase  resulted  Total  sales  increased  1*4%; 
from  upping  of  media  rates,  but  2)  Advertising  costs  increased 
stressed  that  the  increase  was  igg%.  3)  Ad  pressure  in  news- 
largely  due  to  “the  growing  use  papers  was  reduced  by  $7,190,- 
of  TV  as  an  advertising  medium  OOO.  Ad  costs  per  barrel  dropped 
by  brewers.”  from  21c  to  14c.  Dollarwise, 

More  Refined  Picture  pressure  was  reduced 

38%;  4)  Magazines  got  an 

In  an  effort  to  present  a  more  increase  of  $2,200,000,  or  35%. 
refined  picture  of  the  situation.  Ad  costs  per  barrel  moved  from 
the  Virginian-Pilot  study  exam-  7c  to  10c;  5)  TV  was  increased 
is  additional  1%  change  in  media  mix  $59,986,000.  Percentagewise  this 

an  additional  fgj.  total  brewing  industry  was  an  increase  of  1,290%.  TV 
for  the  years  1953  through  1959  ad  cost  jumped  from  9%  to  43% 
4)  The  magazine  picture  is  (’60  figures  are  not  yet  avail-  of  the  budget ;  from  5c  to  75c  per 
confusing.  In  1948  and  1949  this  able),  and  explains  that  appro-  barrel;  and  6)  Outdoor  got  a 
expenditure  was  included  under  priations  for  radio  for  the  total  $15,000,000,  or  66%,  increase — 
miscellaneous;  in  1955  and  1956  industry  are  not  available  except  from  26c  to  44c  per  barrel, 
jt  was  separated.  In  1955  for  the  year  1959  nor  is  it  Obvious  conclusion:  It  is  not 
brewers  spent  $4,000,000  in  possible  to  determine  exactly  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  media 
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IAD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Speaking  with  sarcastic  levity 
of  tongue  the  other  day,  John 
Sasso,  senior  vicepresident  of  G. 
M.  Basford  Co.,  produced  damn 
little  poetry  but  a  helluva  lot  of 
truth. 

•  *  * 

He  noted  that  a  promotional 
program  must  have  objectives,  a 
budget,  and  an  analysis  of  tech¬ 
niques. 

Simplest  way  to  handle  the 
problem  of  setting  an  objective, 
he  said,  “is  to  forget  it  because 
working  up  objectives  is  a  dsimn 
nuisance.  Besides,  if  you  get  in¬ 
volved  with  objectives,  you  might 
be  asked  to  analyze  results  in 
terms  of  those  objectives.  So 

eliminate  ’em.” 

«  *  * 

When  it  comes  to  setting  up 
a  budget,  Mr.  Sasso  said  that 
one  accepted  method  is  to  take 
whatever  percentage  of  sales  you 
think  your  boss  will  let  you  have 
(deduct  $.95  so  it  won’t  come 
out  even),  and  start  spending  it. 

“Whatever  you  do,”  he  smiled, 
“don’t  try  to  allocate  your  budget 
on  a  logical  basis.  This  will  only 
get  you  into  trouble  with  the 
men  in  the  company  who  don’t 
understand  advertising,  and  you 
might  have  to  defend  your  de¬ 
cision.” 

Media  selection,  Mr.  Sasso 
noted,  can  be  approached  in  a 
number  of  ways.  One  is  to  list 
names  of  space-salesmen  friends 
in  the  order  of  luncheon  ratings. 

“Obviously,”  he  said,  “the  guy 
who  takes  you  to  the  Four  Sea¬ 
sons  must  have  a  better  publica¬ 
tion  than  the  fellow  who  takes 
you  to  the  Press  Box.” 

Another  way  is  to  set  up  a 
dart  board  on  which  you  list  your 
favorite  media.  Mr.  Sasso  said 
this  method  is  too  scientific  for 
him,  because  it  involves  the  laws 
of  probability. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Sasso  offered  one  word 
of  caution:  Whatever  you  do 
when  in  the  media  selection 
quandry,  don’t  ever  look  at  a 
copy  of  a  magazine  or  newspaper. 

“This  might  prejudice  you,” 
he  warned.  “You  might  even 
learn  something,  and  that  will 
louse  up  these  excellent  systems 
I  have  proposed.” 

“Also,  don’t  make  the  mistake, 
as  some  hard-working  promotion 
men  do,  of  trying  to  integrate 
and  coordinate  your  publicity 
activity  with  your  advertising 
plans.  If  you  do  things  like  that, 
you  might  just  get  successful  in 
your  job,  and  then  what  would 
happen?  You  might  even  have 
to  run  the  joint.”  he  said. 

Oh,  no!  Not  that! 


‘Localized  Ad’  Line 
Catches  Agency  Biz 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Localizing  its  clients  adver¬ 
tising  market-by-market  is  help¬ 
ing  Kastor,  Hilton,  Chesley, 
Clifford  &  Atherton  gain  new 
business.  The  increase  in  bill¬ 
ings  has  been  from  $11,000,000 
a  year  to  about  $20,000,000  in 
three  years,  Peter  Hilton,  presi- 
den,  revealed  this  week. 

Billings  of  two  agencies,  Hil¬ 
ton  &  Riggio,  and  Kastor,  Far¬ 
rell,  Chesley  &  Clifford,  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  first  figure. 
They  were  merged  in  1968. 
Since  then,  fishing  with  the 
localized  ad  line,  some  20  new 
clients  have  been  caught,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Mr.  Hilton  pointed 
out,  they  cannot  resist  the 
tempting  bait  of  “gains  made 
with  economy”  by  other  agency 
clients.  Gains  in  business  by 
these  clients  have  also  resulted 
in  increased  billings  for  the 
agency,  Mr.  Hilton  said. 

‘Prime  Medium’ 

“Newspapers,  of  course,  be¬ 
come  a  prime  medium  in  this 
market-by-market  approach  to 
advertising,”  Mr.  Hilton  said. 
“Spot  TV  and  radio  also  figures 
in  it  as  well  as  sectional  maga¬ 
zine  circulations.” 

KHCC&A  is  especially  well 
geared  for  market-by-market 
programming  of  advertising, 
Mr.  Hilton  pointed  out.  For 
some  years  it  has  handled  the 
completely  localized  advertising 
of  Grand  Union  and  its  Triple- 
S  trading  stamps.  Then  too,  Mr. 
Hilton  and  his  agency  have  long 
been  identified  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  products  which 
requires  M-B-M  (market-by¬ 
market).  Mr.  Hilton  founded 
the  New  Products  Seminar 
which  will  hold  its  eighth  an¬ 
nual  session  this  year  on  Nov. 
2  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York. 

A  classic  example  of  M-B-M 
concerns  the  new  improved  fro¬ 
zen  orange  juice  of  Minute 
Maid’s  Snow  Crop  Division.  A 
test  was  first  made  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  in  the  fall  of  1959.  The 
newspaper  ads  were  of  the 
block-buster  variety.  A  double 
spread  of  full  page  copy  carried 
47  one-column  pictures  of  local 
people  with  testimonials.  The 
headline  read:  “Omaha  Hails 
100%  New  Orange  Juice!” 

From  this  start,  the  new 
Snow  Crop  was  moved  into  New 
York  and  New  England  early  in 


1960  with  an  ad  budget  of  $1,- 
000,000.  The  localized  ad  pat¬ 
tern  was  followed.  Some  500 
different  testimonials  were  as¬ 
sembled. 

Now  with  sales  increased 
100%  over  the  original  volume, 
the  new  Snow  Crop  has  gone 
national  and  is  staying  com¬ 
pletely  localized  in  newspapers. 
The  present  newspaper  list  num¬ 
bers  more  than  150.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  is  about  $1,500,000. 
TV  and  radio  are  also  used. 

“Building  market-by-market 
requires  the  flexibility  newspa¬ 
pers  provide,”  Mr.  Hilton  said. 
“We  can  meet  competition  with 
fast  footwork.  We  can  change 
copy  and  plans  quickly  as  local 
situations  change.  We  can  beef 
up  advertising  in  a  market  or 
cut  it  back  as  needed. 

“With  the  localized  approach, 
national  headquarters  of  a 
brand  product  can  integrate 
promotional  efforts  with  those 
of  distributors  and  dealers.  Lo¬ 
cal  advertising  carries  a  terrific 
impact  in  the  trade,  assuring  ap¬ 
propriate  in-store  displays  in 
local  outlets  timed  with  the 
newspaper  ads.  Localized  adver¬ 
tising  also  packs  consumer  im¬ 
pact.  It  offers  a  sure  way  to 
create  brand  aweareness  and  of 
switching  people  from  one 
brand  to  another. 

No  Waste  Circulation 

“Finally,  we  do  not  waste  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  where  our 
products  cannot  be  bought. 
Therefore,  we  find  we  can 
achieve  sales  for  clients  at  eco¬ 
nomical  costs.” 

Mr.  Hilton  noted  that  lo¬ 
calized  advertising  results  in  a 
new  departure  in  figuring  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations.  Where 
once  ad  budgets  were  based  on 
so  much  per  case — 50c  a  case, 
for  example — now  the  number 
of  people,  potential  users  of 
the  product,  becomes  the  key. 

Mr.  Hilton  also  disclosed  the 
localized  advertising  plans  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  another 
client.  Following  the  historic 
pattern  of  most  luxury  hotels 
the  Waldorf  was  using  national 
magazines.  A  survey  showed 
that  a  substantial  number  of 
its  guests  came  from  nine  major 
U.S.  cities  and  two  in  Canada. 
Thus  when  the  Waldorf  resumes 
its  advertising  this  Fall  large 
space  will  be  used  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  11  cities:  Chicago, 
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•GOING  NATIONAL'  —  Snow 
Crop  is  currently  running  this  ad 
in  more  than  100  local  newspapers 
at  part  of  market-by-market  ap¬ 
proach  advocated  by  Kastor,  Hi|. 
ton,  Chesley,  Clifford  &  Atherton. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgji, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Balti¬ 
more,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

27  Products  Debuted 

During  1960  and  in  1961  to 
date,  KHCC&A  has  introduced 
27  new  products,  representing 
a  total  initial  investment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,000,000.  In  al¬ 
most  every  case  newspapers 
figured  in  the  introduction,  Mr. 
Hilton  said.  Historically  only 
19%  of  new  products  succeed, 
whereas  the  KHCC&A  batting 
average  has  been  82%,  or  four 
out  of  five  as  contrasted  with 
one  out  of  five. 

Among  new  products  the 
agency  is  currently  helping  to 
introduce  through  advertising 
are  two  proprietary  products, 
“Zestabs”  and  “Romilar”;  the 
“Nelson,”  a  new  cigar  made  by 
E.  Regensburg  &  Son,  makers 
of  Admiration;  “Colonaid,”  the 
new  laxative  developed  by  Car¬ 
ter  Products;  and  “Peat,”  an 
athletes  foot  remedy  developed 
by  Shulton,  Inc. 

Feat  was  '  introduced  this 
Spring  in  Florida,  and  has 
spread  to  other  southern  states. 

Consumer  Panel 

KHCC&A  can  do  some  vital 
advance  testing  of  products 
through  a  1,000-family  con¬ 
sumer  panel  that  has  b^n  de¬ 
veloped  by  Philip  Clark,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  research. 
Samples  can  and  usually  are 
sent  to  this  panel  and  their  re¬ 
actions  help  in  pricing  and  pack¬ 
aging  among  other  things. 
Among  clients  added  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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This  is  a  typical  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  subscriber 
(Most  of  The  Plain  Dealer 
circulation  goes  to  the  people  who 
buy  most  of  the  packaged  food) 


This  is  your  customer 

and  our  customer 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 


This  is  a  typical 
Cleveland  food  buyer 
(The  upper  economic  half 
buys  most  of 
the  packaged  food) 
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Rtpresentrd  by  Creamer  &  Woodward.  Inc.,  New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magasiae 
Network.  Eastern  Resort,  JYavel  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y .  •  9001  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  54,  Fla. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAINS 


bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


TOTALOFUKIMWANNA  AMD  LUZERNE  COUNTIES  IN 
SROS  CONSUMER  MARKETS-FEB.  6,1961 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 
COVERAGE  IN  LACKAWAHNACOUHTY! 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COAAPANY,  INC 

NtHonJ  R*pfS€l*Utir9S 

NfW  TOW  CHICAOO  RMiUMLRHIA  KTtQIT 
AllANIA  lOS  ANOIOS  UM  FtANOSCO 
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The  Copley  News  Service 
delivers  the  most 
penetrating  Latin-American 
coverage  available  today. 


‘PAN-AMERICAN  REPORT” 

Keep  your  readers  informed  of  the  lightning 

changes  taking  place  throughout  Latin  America  with  this 

five  times  weekly,  450-word  maximum  report. 

“MEXICO  REPORT” 

A  close  watch  on  the  Mexican  political 
and  economic  scene  spiced  with  glimpses 
of  modem  Mexico’s  cultural  and 
recreational  side.  Two  or  more  weekly, 

450-word  maximum. 

“KNOW  YOUR  HEMISPHERE” 

Colorful  reports  on  people,  places  and  things. 

Revealing  profiles  of  the  drama  and 
problems  of  the  20  Latin-American  republics. 

Once  weekly,  4 50- word  maximum. 

“SPANISH  LANGUAGE  REPORT” 

A  once-weekly  roundup  by  our  correspondents 

in  the  field  —  written  in  Spanish  (and  provided  with  an 

English  translation).  Available  in  mat  form. 

This  report  is  extensively  used  in  public  schools 
and  Spanish  language  clubs. 


lERlCAN  REWM 


NEWS  SERVICE 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  ONE  OR  ALL  OF  THESE  REPORTS. 

For  complete  information  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  The 
Copley  News  Service,  Union-Tribime  Building,  940  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  San  Diego  12,  California. 


How  to  Rim  a  Good 
Sweepstakes  Contest 


Salesmen  of  the  Proctor-Silex 
Corp.  are  signing  up  retail 
stores  to  back  a  $120,000  sweep- 
stakes  contest  that  starts  Sept. 
11  and  runs  until  Dec.  10. 

Pull-color  ROP  newspaper  ads 
will  play  a  key  role. 

Main  objection  behind  the  $1,- 
000,000  promotion,  as  handled 
by  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  to  sell  household  ap¬ 
pliances  by  building  housewife 
traffic  in  stores  selling  the  com¬ 
pany’s  line  during  the  pre- 
Christmas  sales  season. 

Crowing  Trend 

A  sweepstakes  contest  is  a 
simple  thing.  It  requires  only 
that  the  contestant  sign  his  or 
her  name  and  address  on  a 
blank  available  where  goods  of 
the  sponsor-firm  are  sold.  What 
Proctor-Silex  is  doing  is  part 
of  a  growing  trend  that  is  being 
helped  along  tremendously  by  a 
former  brassiere  salesman. 

Sam  Jay  Reiner,  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  S.  Jay  Reiner  Inc.,  14 
years  ago  sold  his  last  Mar-gro 
Brassiere  for  the  Wear-right 
Brassiere  Co.,  and  went  into  the 
business  of  assembling  prizes 
for  contests  like  Proctor-Silex 
is  running.  In  fact,  he  got  to¬ 
gether  and  will  deliver  to  win¬ 
ners  the  1600  prizes  in  the 
Proctor-Silex  jackpot.  They  in¬ 
clude  16  free  Cunard  sunshine 
cruises  to  the  Caribbean,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  brand  name 
products  such  as  812  Ansco 
Cadet  Relflex  Cameras.  These 
products  gain  valuable  exposure 
along  with  those  of  Proctor- 
Silex  in  the  promotion. 

Mr.  Reiner  was  making  $7,500 
a  year  selling  brassieres.  What 
he  makes  now  is  between  him 
and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  You  can  have  an  idea, 
however,  from  the  fees  he 


charges,  ranging  up  to  $35,000. 
He  has  a  staff  of  12  working 
for  him  at  his  headquarters  in 
Mineola,  L.I.  In  14  years  he 
has  arranged  for  about  $15,- 
000,000  worth  of  prizes. 

Other  Contests 

Besides  Proctor-Silex,  other 
current  Reiner  contests  are  the 
Barclay  'Barclite  Home  Improve¬ 
ment  Sweepstakes,  the  Mas- 
land  Carpet  Cornucopia  Con¬ 
test,  the  Diamond  Crystal 
“Castle  in  Spain”  promotion, 
and  the  Palmolive  “Be  Younger 
Looking”  frolic.  For  these  five 
promotions  Mr.  Reiner  hustled 
up  7,086  prizes  valued  at  $506, 
000.  There  were  some  lulus 
among  them,  too.  In  addition  to 
the  16  Caribbean  cruises,  he 
arranged  for  a  two  weeks’  va¬ 
cation  in  a  “Castle  in  Spain,”  a 
$10,000  European  shopping 
spree,  and  a  $7,000  Buster 
Crabbe  swimming  pool,  fully  in¬ 
stalled. 

Mr.  Reiner’s  fees  cover  more 
than  the  assembly  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  prizes  to  winners.  He  ad¬ 
vises  on  contests.  But  he  does 
not  pick  the  winners.  That  is 
most  often  handled  by  Reuben 
H.  Donnelly,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Reiner  insists  that  clients  must 
first  determine  what  problem 
they  wish  the  conte-st  to  help 
solve,  and  then  carefully  plan 
the  contest  toward  that  desired 
end. 

“Prizes  are  important,”  Mr. 
Reiner  said.  “Most  people  don’t 
expect  to  win  the  top  prizes. 
Therefore,  the  subordinate 
prizes  must  be  appealing.” 

‘School  of  Advertising' 

Mr.  Reiner  thinks  that  con¬ 
tests  comprise  a  sort  of  “school 
of  advertising”  for  firms  that  do 
not  have  large  appropriations 


BIG-MONEY  MAN  —  Sam  Jay 
Reiner,  president  of  S.  Jay  Reiner 
Inc.,  checks  over  some  of  the  con¬ 
test  promotion  material  used  over 
the  past  14  years,  during  which  he 
has  arranged  for  $15,000,000  worth 
of  prizes. 

to  pay  for  space  and  time.  They 
learn  the  value  of  presenting 
their  products  to  the  public  by 
the  exposure  given  in  exchange 
for  donating  free  goods. 

The  Proctor-Silex  contest,  in 
Mr.  Reiner’s  opinion,  has  been 
“exceedingly  well  planned.”  He 
pointed  out  that  although  it  is 
not  scheduled  to  start  until  Sep¬ 
tember  it  has  already  achieved 
wide  trade  acceptance,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  attention  it  at¬ 
tracted  at  the  recent  House- 
wares  show  in  Chicago. 

“To  be  successful,”  Mr.  Reiner 
-said,  “a  contest  must  have  the 
solid  backing  of  the  retail 
trade.” 

ROP  Color  Ads 

One  means  that  Max  Tend- 
rich,  vicepresident  and  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Weiss  &  Geller,  has 
adopted  to  attract  retail  trade 
support  is  to  arrange  with  the 
client  to  pay  full  cost  of  a  local 
newspaper  ROP  color  ad  for 
major  department  stores  and 
other  volume  outlets  throughout 
the  country.  These  are  the  stores 
salesmen  are  now  busy  signing 
up.  It  is  being  suggested  that 
the  ads  run  in  October. 

“In  this  campaign  as  much 
money  is  being  invested  in  news¬ 
papers  locally  as  is  being  spent 
in  magazines,”  Mr.  Tendrich 
said,  “and  not  too  much  less 
than  is  going  into  TV.” 

Proctor-Silex  co-sponsors  a 
number  of  NBC-TV  programs. 
Mr.  Tendrich  was  able  to  get  a 
combination  products  catalog 


and  entry  blank  by  running  an 
eight-page  section  in  color  in 
the  25th  anniversary — final  issue 
— of  Coronet  magazine,  dated 
October.  Coronet  printed  an  ad¬ 
ditional  3,500,000  copies  of  the 
section  that  is  being  sent  to 
dealers  throughout  the  country 
for  contestants. 

The  agency  is  also  planning 
to  have  the  ballot  boxes  and 
other  point-of-sale  material  de¬ 
livered  to  participating  stores 
by  Western  Union. 

Magazines  Scheduled 

First  advertising  on  the  con¬ 
test  will  be  two  pages  in  full 
color  in  the  Sept.  22  issue  of 
Life.  This  will  be  followed  by 
the  newspaper  ad,  which  Mr. 
Tendrich  hopes  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  as  many  as  50  different 
markets,  and  also  by  ads  in 
MeCnll’s,  Coronet,  Brides  and 
Ebony, 

Weiss  &  Geller  has  designed 
print  ads  to  get  major  promi¬ 
nence  for  its  client’s  products, 
while  giving,  as  required,  space 
to  the  donated  prizes. 

A  final  point,  noted  by  Mr. 
Reiner  as  important  in  running 
a  sweepstakes  contest,  is  that 
included  are  $34,000  in  prizes 
for  dealers.  If  a  dealer’s  cus¬ 
tomer  wins,  a  duplicate  of  the 
prize  goes  to  the  dealer. 

“The  importance  of  the  man 
who  is  face-to-face  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  never  be  over  1 
looked,”  Mr.  Reiner  said.  “The  ' 
retailer  can  be  a  most  important 
factor  contributing  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  contest,  and  should 
be  reached  with  special  ma¬ 
terial,  a  separate  contest,  as  in 
the  case  of  Proctor-Silex,  and 
with  the  heaviest  possible  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign 
under  the  name  of  the  local 
store.” 

• 

European  Trade 
Group  Has  Section 

St.  Loi'is 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Uispateh 
published  a  14-page,  full  size 
supplement  Sunday,  June  25, 
explaining  The  European  Free 
Trade  Association,  made  up  of 
Austria,  Denmark,  England, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  These  seven  coun¬ 
tries  hav’e  a  commercial  arrange¬ 
ment  to  end  trade  barriers 
among  themselves. 

The  Supplement,  developed  by 
A.  R.  Lerner,  European  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
contained  67  columns  of  Euro¬ 
pean  advertising  and  stories  by 
EFTA  personnel.  One  year  ago, 
a  similar  supplement  presented 
the  Six-nation  Common  Market. 
Both  of  these  sections  were 
edited  by  Virgil  G.  Baker. 
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59  PERCENT 
OF  DELAWARE  VALLEY’S 
RETAIL  SALES 
ARE  MADE 
IN  THE  SUBURBS 

delivers  your  advertising  to  27%  more 
suburban  adult  readers  tban  does  cuiy  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 


Sources:  Soles  Monogemenf  Survey  of  Buying  Power;  Continuing  Study  of  Adult  Newspaper  Reodership 
by  Sindlinger  &  Company,  Inc.  based  on  over  70,000  interviews,  1957-60.  ISummary  of  1960  study  available  on  request.) 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 

Bayiik  Cigars  Back 
In  Newspaper  Ads 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Large-space  newspaper  ads 
(via  Wermen  and  Schorr,  Inc.) 
w’ill  be  stressed  in  a  major  sum¬ 
mer-fall  advertising  campaign 
that  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
cently  launch^  for  its  Phillies 
Cigars  in  over  200  markets 
throughout  the  country. 

The  campaign  utilizes  a  new 
theme  and  new  format,  “Pleas¬ 
ure  Beyond  Price.”  In  one  a<I, 
copy  leads  off  with  “Almost 
Anybody  Can  Make  a  Great  50c 
Perfecto.  It  Takes  Phillies  To 
Make  a  Great  One  for  10c.”  The 
theme  line  is  varied  in  different 
ads  according  to  the  type  of 
cigar  (and  its  price)  being  fea¬ 
tured. 

Phillies’  new  campaign  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  return  to  the 
newspaper  medium,  according  to 
Magnus  Hendell,  the  firm’s  ad 
director.  This  new  campaign  in¬ 
cludes  the  largest  expenditure 
in  newspaper  advertising  in  its 
history  and  it  is  the  biggest 
newspaper  campaign  for  Phillies 
since  1958. 

“We  believe  that  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  longer-lasting  impact 
of  advertising  in  print  is  well 
suited  to  promoting  our  line  of 
Phillies  Cigars,”  Mr.  Hendell 
said.  “We  expect  this  campaign 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  our  history.” 

The  newspaper  ads  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  close-up  photographs 
of  cigar  smokers  by  artist- 
photographer  Jerry  Schatzburg 
and  range  in  size  from  150  lines 
to  1,000  lines.  Both  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  vcill  be  used. 

Radio-TV  spots  are  also  being 
used. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

RECORD  DRIVE  SET 

Making  record  promotion  his¬ 


tory,  an  unjirecedented  adver¬ 
tising,  publicity  and  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign,  the  largest  in 
the  company’s  history,  has  been 
launched  by  Capitol  Records  and 
F  B  Productions,  Inc.,  on  behalf 
of  Capitol’s  long-awaited  re- 
lea.se,  “Judy  Garland  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall.” 

Encompassing  the  greatest 
promotional  budget  ever  allo¬ 
cated  by  the  record  company 
for  any  release,  the  campaign 
will  focus  on  point-of-sale  satur¬ 
ation,  utilizing  for  the  first 
time  full-page  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per,  national  magazine  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  as  well  as  music 
trade  advertising.  The  campaign 
will  reach  in  excess  of  100  mil¬ 
lion  people. 

The  historic  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  debute<l  nationally  with 
simultaneous  full-page  ads  in 
the  July  23  issue  of  the  .Vcw 
York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Tinies  and  the  Chiengo  Tribune. 
*  *  * 

HELBLEIN  >EW  PHA.SE 

More  advertising  funds, 
harder  sell  copy  and  greater 
frequency  highlight  “phase  two” 
of  the  long-range  advertising 
plans  (via  Victor  A.  Bennett  Co., 
Inc.)  Heublein,  Inc.,  has  dev’el- 
ope<l  for  its  import,  Harvey’s 
Sherries. 

The  Heublein  ad  program  for 
Harv'ey’s  in  America  will  pro¬ 
vide  greater  emphasis  on  brand 
identification  and  the  number  of 
insertions  will  be  double<l  with 
black  and  white  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  as  well 
as  four  color. 

Last  year,  Heublein  spent 
$38,520  advertising  Harvey’s 
Bristol  Cream  Sherry  in  news¬ 
papers.  Two  of  Harvey’s  most 
popular  sherries  will  be  featured 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


in  the  new  campaign,  Bristol 
Cream  and  Amontillado  Cock¬ 
tail  Sherry. 

Newspapers  scheduled  include 
the  New  York  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  Women’s  H’car 
Daily. 

♦  *  * 

C.AMPAIGN  ROI  NDI  P 

•  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc.  has 
announced  an  expanded  summer 
radio-TV  campaign  (via  A1  Paul 
Lefton)  for  White  Rose  Tea. 
For  first  half  of  this  .summer, 
an  extensive  print  campaign  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  was 
inaugurated.  For  the  second 
half,  the  campaign  will  switch 
emphasis  from  print,  to  radio- 
TV,  with  one  more  fiOO-line 
newrspaper  ad  in  nine  markets 
set  for  this  week. 


Farlie  To  Coordinate 
Esso  Advertising 

William  N.  Farlie  has  been 
named  coordinator  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  at 
New  York  headquarters  of  the 
Esso  Standard  Region,  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Company.  His 
appointment  to  the  newly-cre- 
atetl  position  is  effective  Aug.  1. 

Robert  M.  Gray  is  moving 
from  Esso  Standard  headquar¬ 
ters,  where  he  has  been  manager 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  to  the  same  post  with  the 
new  marketing  department  of 
the  nation-wide  Humble  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Gray’s  appointment 
was  announced  several  weeks 
ago.  He  will  soon  join  the 
Humble  headquarters  staff  in 
Houston,  Texas. 

Mr.  Farlie  has  spent  13  of  the 
last  16  years  in  Esso  Standard’s 
adv'ertising  and  sales  promotion 
division  and  was  name<l  an 
assistant  manager  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  in  1955.  Since  1958  he  has 
.ser\'ed  as  manager-operations 
for  both  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  at  the  Esso  Standard 
headquarters. 

Selin  Radio  Station 


L.A.  Times  Opens 
N.Y.,  Chi.  Offices 

Robert  I).  Nelson,  viccpresi- 
dent  in  charge  of  .sales  for 
the  Los  .Angeles  Tinus,  has 
announced  the  opening  of  east¬ 
ern  division  .sales  offices  in  both 
New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
offices  are  in  addition  to  the 
current  Times  repre.sentation 
through  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc.,  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

The  move  represents  the  first 
by  a  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
newspaper  to  establish  perman¬ 
ent  .sales  offices  in  the  East  as  a 
division  of  the  company. 

Frank  Duggan,  Jr.,  currently 
Times  general  advertising  repre- 
.sentative  on  major  national 
accounts,  has  been  promoted  to 
Eastern  sales  manager  with 
headquarters  in  New  York; 
Richard  M.  Danehe,  currently 
Times  display  zone  supers'isor, 
to  Midwest  sales  manager  in 
Chicago.  Both  men  will  report  to 
Edwin  A.  Nancreda,  Times 
general  atlvertising  manager. 

Mr.  Duggan  joined  the  Times 
display  advertising  department 
in  1957  as  a  sales  representative 
after  being  associate<l  with  the 
Los  .Angeles  Mirror  in  the  same 
capacity  for  over  six  years.  Most 
recently  he  has  specialized  in 
national  foo<l  accounts,  but  his 
experience  includes  financial, 
appliance,  travel  and  other  cate¬ 
gories. 

Mr.  Danehe,  has  been  with  the 
Times-Mirror  Company  since 
1953,  serving  prior  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  on  both  the  national 
.staff  of  the  Times  and  the 
Mirror;  and  as  associate  auto¬ 
motive  editor  of  the  Mirror  and 
assistant  director  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Times. 

Both  Mr.  Duggan’s  and  Mr. 
Danehe’s  current  jKisitions  have 
l)een  filled  respectively  by  Gene 
Brassett,  formerly  of  The 
Eschen  Company,  metlia  repre- 
sentativ'es,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Jerry  L.  McCollum,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  with 
the  Times  for  the  past  three 


Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Sale  of  radio  station  KAGI 
by  Southern  Oregon  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Grants  Pass  Courier-News,  has  « 

been  announced  by  Earle  E. 

Voorhies,  president  of  the  broad-  Digeouilt  Store  Paper 
casting  firm  and  publisher  of  the  * 


newspaper.  New  purchaser  is 
KAGI,  Inc.,  whose  principal 
stockholders  consist  of  local 
businessmen. 

Daily  Joins  ARF 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc. 


A  new  bi-weekly  newspaper 
for  discount  stores  and  their 
suppliers,  “D  i  s  c  ount  Store 
News”,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Arnold  1).  Friedman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lebhar-Friedman  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Chain  Store  Age  magazines. 
Discount  Store  News  will  be 
issued  every  other  Monday, 
starting  January  1,  1962. 
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HOE  COLORMATIC^  HAS  AN  EXCLUSIVE  INSIDE  STORY 

The  first  thing  you  see  is  exceptional  newspaper  reproduction.  What  you  may  not  see  at  first  glance  (and  this 
is  the  inside  story)  is  Hoe  Underside  Lockup,  which  holds  stereo  plates  and  the  plate  cylinder  in  more  perfect 
union.  It  never  permits  a  plate  to  creep;  thus,  you  print  at  higher  speeds  with  Colormatic.  Plates  last  longer. 
And  you  get  maximum  fidelity  in  printing  black-and-white,  R.O.P.  spot  or  process  color.  Hoe  Underside  Lockup 
includes  lateral  and  circumferential  plate  adjustment  of  ±  1/16'.  With  Underside  Lockup,  as  with  its  many 
other  features,  Hoe  Colormatic  is  well  ahead  of  its  time,  in  an  industry  where  timing  'S  ■  |B 
almost  everything.  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  Look  to  Hoe  for  HKb 

progress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York.  I  I 


1961 


AYIN6  AND 
DECEIVING 


two  years  executive  vicepresi-  nel — including  himself,  Ed  Ale-  T.  Cacciabaudo  have  beei  ap- 

dent  of  Robert  C.  Durham  As-  shire,  Frank  Brady  and  Harry  pointed  print  buyers  in  the 

sociates.  New  York,  has  pur-  B.  Cohen  Jr. — will  join  Donahue  media  department  at  Doherty, 

chased  controlling  interest  in  &  Coe  on  Aug.  1.  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield.  Inc. 

Armstrong-Warden,  Ltd.,  Lon-  The  accounts  include  Grove  *  *  ♦ 

don  advertising  agency.  Laboratories,  a  division  of  •  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc., 

Mr.  Hyde  has  previously  been  announced  this  week  that  Wil- 

with  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  “m''  ^omc  awncy 

was  president  and  managing  and  Shamjjoo,  Amstel  Beer,  account  executive.  Previ- 

director  of  the  Tea  Bureau,  Inc.,  Kiwi  Shoe  Polish,  Dormm,  Acno-  ,  .  ...  xTpeilham 

Col.  George  Warden,  continues  Tabs  and  Lydia  E.  Pinkham.  Jnd  Inc.,  forT? 

as  chairman  of  Armstrong-  years,  and  before  that  he  was 

Warden,  Ltd.  and  Eric  Burleton  AGENCY  ROUNDLP  Wilding  Picture  Produc- 

managing-director.  ,  $.'>00,000  commercial  tions.  He  began  his  ad  career  as 

Mr.  Hyde  will  divide  his  time  industrial  advertising  ac-  a  classified  ad  salesman  with 

between  New  ^ork  and  London,  ^.Qujjt  of  General  Electric’s  large  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
but  will  be  headquartered  in  department  has  been  • 

England.  ,  ^  ,  awarded  to  Griswold-Eshleman  ,  c. 

Company,  effective  Sept.  1.  The  Shoe  Institute  Section 
JUli  s  LI  &  C  account  has  been  held  by  the  |u  IVfailn  for  Au&.  1 

Harry  B.  Cohen  Sr.,  chair-  Cleveland  office  of  BBDO  which 
man  of  the  board  of  Cohen  &  will  continue  to  hold  GE’s  retail  The  National  Shoe  Institute 
Aleshire,  announced  this  week  lamp  business.  newsjiaper  supplement  for  fall 

that  the  majority  of  C  &  A  *  *  *  and  winter,  1961,  will  be  ready 

Anthony  Hyde,  for  the  past  accounts  and  19  of  its  person-  •  Leonard  Stein  and  Joseph  distribution  about  Aug.  1, 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


agency,  accounting  for  its  in¬ 
creased  billings,  are  Economics 
Laboratory,  Inc.,  planning  an 
aggressive  program  of  new 
products;  the  Italian  Steamship 
Line;  American  Weekly;  By- 
mart-Tintair,  Inc.;  Jacqueline 
Cochran;  Chemway  Corp.;  Ex¬ 
quisite  Form,  Inc.;  Gold  Seal 
Vineyards;  Roche  Laboratories 
Division  (Zestabs  and  Romilar); 
Lydia  O’Leary,  Inc.;  Ruberoid 
Company;  Shulton;  Stanley 
Home  Products;  Vic  Tanny 
Enterprises,  Inc.;  Volvo  Import 
(Marine  Engine). 


HYDE  BUYS  AGENCY 


Think 


when  you  think  of 


This  tiny  tot  dramatizes  a  daily  episode  in  Phoenix 
tremendous  growth:  Phoenix  banking  transactions  for  the 
past  12  months  topped  $10  billion — more  than 
double  the  1955  figure.  Money  moves  in  Phoenix! 


Home  building  is  flourishing,  too.  Of  all  U.S. 
metropolitan  areas.  Phoenix  ranked  8th  last  year  in 
the  number  of  new  dwelling  units.  And  in  population 
ranking — Phoenix  soared  from  98th  place  in  1950 
to  29th  in  I960. 


Penetrate  this  spending  power  with  the  one  low-cost 
medium  that  does  the  big  job.  Daily  metropolitan 
coverage.  90.5%  (Arizona  family  coverage,  61.4%  ), 


24  Pages  For  Store 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  Gazette,  on  July 
18th,  had  24  pages  of  T.  Eaton 
Company  (department  store) 
advertising.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  largest  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  run  in  the  morning  daily 
by  one  organization  on  one  day. 


Republic 


.Appoints  Agency 

The  Rome  Daily  American  has 
appointed  Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc. 
as  advertising  representatives  in 
the  United  States. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  BOX  1950,  PHOENIX.  ARIZONA  .  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  KELLY-SMITH  CO 
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^  How  one  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  largest  Ford  dealers 
SELLS  a  Million  -  Billion  Market 
that's 


TIMES  AS  BIG  AS 
METRO  SPOKANE 


“95%  OF  OUR  TRUCK  SALES 
AND  OVER  40%  OF  OUR 
AUTO  SALES  are  made  topeo- 
pie  living  outside  Spokane.  These 
sales  figures,  plus  the  return  of 
ad  coupons  by  people  living 
throughout  the  Spokane  Market, 
prove  oonclusiv^  that  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  in  The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reaches  prospects 
throughout  the  entire  36-county 
Spokane  Market.” 


Spiikaac,  WaiUngtoa 


1 

\  il 

'  (l 

1  '■ 

1  1 

The  Spokesman-Review 

Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 

1961 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS; 

Building  Bird’s  Nest? 


Then  Hire 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

If  you  want  to  build  a  bird’s 
nest,  hire  a  robin. 

If  most  of  your  agency’s 
clients  are  industrial  and  techni¬ 
cal  accounts,  hire  a  graduate 
engfineer  with  a  flair  for  writing 
as  your  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

That  was  the  thinking  of  Paul 
R.  Josephson  and  Thomas  P. 
Cuffari,  president  and  executive 
vicepresident  respectively  of 
Josephson,  Cuffari  &  Company, 
Inc.,  when  they  hired  J.  Randall 
“Randy”  Owen  several  years 
ago  to  head  up  PR  for  their 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  advertising 
agency.  It  still  is. 

And  such  thinking  has  paid 
off.  Mr.  Owen’s  more  than  20 
years  of  combining  early  New 
York  Times  journalism  with 
engineering  and  technical  edi¬ 
torial  experience  with  McGraw- 
Hill  and  Buttenheim  Publishing 
Company  has  put  Josephson, 
Cuffari  &  Company  far  for¬ 
ward  when  it  comes  to  servicing 
clients  whose  products  are 
highly  technical  in  nature. 
Having  a  master’s  degree  in 
Economics  hasn’t  hurt  either. 

Beyond  ‘Nuts  &  Bolts’ 

Mr.  Owen  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  the  en¬ 
gineer  would  have  no  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  what  “are  generally 
considered  public  relations  op¬ 
erations  today.”  He  pointed  out 
that  at  Josephson,  Cuffari,  PR 
goes  far  beyond  normal  “nuts 
and  bolts”  writing  and  place¬ 
ment  of  news  releases,  feature 
articles  and  spot  show  appear¬ 
ances. 

“At  JC  &  Co.,”  he  said,  “the 


A  Robin 


client  gains  a  powerful  force  in 
proved  background  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  that 
has  enabled  the  firm  to  serve 
almost  as  effectively  in  internal 
relations  counseling  as  in  ex¬ 
ternal  public  relations. 

“We  provide  a  combination 
of  creative,  artistic  abilities  and 
administrative  talents  that  prob¬ 
ably  are  even  more  unusual 
than  my  own  peculiar  mixture 
of  editorial  and  engineering  ex¬ 
perience,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Owen  cited  examples  of 
advantages  gained  by  having 
technical  training  in  public  re¬ 
lations,  and  told  of  problems 
that  the  average  PR  firm  would 
have  in  attempting  to  repre¬ 
sent  highly  technical  accounts 
without  technical  PR  training. 

His  first  example  dealt  with 
Walton  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Irv¬ 
ington,  N.J.,  manufacturers  of 
centrifugal-type  humidifiers. 

“It’s  not  so  amazing  to  find 
very  few  people  who  realize 
that  adding  moisture  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  within  the  heated 
home  in  winter  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  health  and  property  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  done 
to  air,  regardless  of  the  season,” 
Mr.  Owen  explained. 

Daffy  Definitions 

“Hell,”  he  continued,  “It  prac¬ 
tically  takes  an  engineering 
education  to  understand  the 
mere  daffy  definition  of  relative 
humidity,  let  alone  try  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  to  the  critical 
need  for  adding  a  gallon  of 
water  every  day  to  each  room 
in  the  house.” 


Foreign  Policy  Review 


Secretary  Rusk  will  brief  editors  August  14  and  15. 
Editors  can  review  the  salient  facts  on  subjects  to  be 
covered  in  current 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
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Mr.  Owen  noted  that  with  a 
solid,  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  problem  and  the  need, 
JC  &  Co.  needed  no  break-in 
period  for  chewing  over  the 
rudiments  o  f  humidification 
when  it  started  handling  the 
Walton  Labs  account.  It  was 
possible  to  get  right  down  to 
the  task  at  hand — that  of  edu¬ 
cating,  first  the  editors,  and 
then  the  public  to  the  real  need 
for  equipment  capable  of  intro¬ 
ducing  required  moisture  to 
living  space. 

Another  example  cited  by  Mr. 
Owen  concerned  JC  &  Co.’s 
handling  of  the  Magnus  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company  account.  This  Gar¬ 
wood,  N.J.,  firm  manufactures 
a  large  line  of  industrial  clean¬ 
ing  equipment  and  chemicals, 
coatings,  lubricants  and  rust 
preventives. 

Application  Tough 

In  handling  this  technical  ac¬ 
count,  Mr.  Owen  went  on,  the 
problem  was  not  in  learning  the 
names  of  an  endless  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  in  understanding  the 
applications  of  the  products, 
most  of  them  technical  in  na¬ 
ture. 

“Through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  the  lay  PR  counsel  for 
such  a  firm  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  satisfactorily  service 
the  account,”  Mr.  Owen  said. 

Still  another  JC  &  Co.  client. 
Aircraft  Radio  Corp.  of  Boon- 
ton,  N.J.,  manufacturer  of  com- 
munications-navigation  equip¬ 
ment,  posed  even  more  technical 
problems. 

Mr.  Owen  admits  that  it  was 
four  months  before  he  felt  that 
the  agency  had  built  up  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  continuing  service 
for  ARC.  On  the  other  hand, 
he’s  convinced  that  a  non-techni- 
cal  PR  man  would  have  taken 
twice  the  time  to  develop  an 
effective  program  for  the  client. 

Dealer-Support  Plan 

Among  the  programs  that  JC 
&  Co.  have  conceived  and  imple¬ 
mented  for  ARC  is  a  dealer- 
support  plan,  aimed  at  strength¬ 
ening  ARC-dealer  relations,  and 
containing,  among  other  things, 
a  dealer  public  relations  guide 
for  local  or  regional  publicity 
programs. 

In  addition,  this  program 
offers  a  complete  plan  for  or¬ 
ganizing  and  conducting  re¬ 
gional  dealer  meetings,  aircraft 
identification  plaques  and  de¬ 
vices,  as  well  as  an  internal 
dealer-home  office  communica¬ 
tions  system  for  the  exchange 
of  promotable  information. 

JC  &  Co.  has  its  share  of  in¬ 
ternational  accounts,  too.  The 
agency  was  in  on  the  driving 
end  of  British  Motor  Corp.’s 
spearhead  during  the  first  as¬ 
sault  on  American  markets  by 
foreign-built  automobiles.  1 1 
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J.  Randall  Owen 


represents  Stirling  Moss,  world’s 
foremost  racing  driver.  JC  & 
Co.  piloted  Donald  Campbell  to 
the  front  pages  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  before  his  Bluebird 
popped  an  axle — and  the  ac¬ 
count — on  the  Utah  Salt  Flats 
last  year. 

Bulk  of  the  agency’s  accounts, 
however,  are  within  30-minute 
driving  distance  from  Montclair. 
There’s  an  interesting  reason 
behind  the  agency  locating  in 
New  Jersey,  too. 

As  far  as  JC  &  Co.’s  top  brass 
is  concerned,  Madison  Avenue 
is  “just  another  street”  and  is 
“no  more  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  thriving  advertising- 
public  relations  business  than 
a  blue  feather  boutonniere.” 

Mad  Ave.  Ratrace 

“The  Madison  Avenue  ratrace 
falls  behind  when  the  public  re¬ 
lations  efforts  are  aimed  at  pro¬ 
moting  the  client  instead  of  the 
agency,”  Mr.  Owen  said.  “The 
New  York  City  treadmill  is  not 
essential  to  providing  results 
for  a  client.  Several  New  York 
firms  have  been  enticed  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  River 
by  realistic  fees,  engendered  by 
low  overhead,  and  by  lots  of 
new,  fresh  ideas  bom  of  JC  & 
Co.’s  typical  disregard  for  ‘old 
stand-by  formulae,’  ”  Mr.  Owen 
said. 

He  added,  “I  don’t  think  it 
makes  any  difference  where  an 
agency  is.  I  know  this  outfit  can, 
with  its  Jersey  location,  shave 
25%  from  a  Madison  Avenue 
fee  and  do  a  better  job.” 

Defines  PR 

Asked  if  he  had  evolved  his 
own  definition  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  over  the  years,  Mr.  Owen 
nodded  and  came  up  with  this 
one:  “Public  relations  is  the 
rigidly  honest  projection  of  a 
company,  its  products  and  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the  greatest  number  of 
past,  present  and  future  clients 
in  the  most  favorable  light.” 
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three-point  landing 


in  the  Westchester -Rockhmd  market! 


When  your  advertising  reaches  this  vast 
wealthy  market  through  the  Westchester 
Rockland  Group  newspapers,  your  program 
is  sure  to  have  this  “three-point  landing’ 


COVERAGE  .  .  . 
COMPLETE  NEWS 
HOME-DELIVERY 


two  of  every  three  families 

•  •  •  strong  hometown  newspapers 

•  •  •  more  than  80  per  cent. 


In  1960,  858  national  advertisers  made  a 
happy  landing  in  this  profitable  market  by 
placing  21,309,59^4*  lines  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Westchester-Rockland  Group 
dailies. 


Westchester 

HilAtO  statesman.  YONKEtS 
DAILY  A(GUS.  MT.  VEtNON 
Daily  news,  tareytown 
daily  times.  MAMARONECK 
CITI2EN  REGISTER.  OSSINING 
DAILY  ITEM.  PORT  CHESTER 
STANDARD  STAR.  NEW  ROCHELLE 
REPORTER  DISPATCH.  WHITE  PLAINS 

AmUATCO  WITH 

EVENING  STAR.  PEEKSKUl 

Rockland 

JOURNAL-NEWS.  NYACC 


Don't  you  think  your  advertising  program 
belongs  in  the . .  • 


Westchester  -  Roc  kland 

Group 


8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
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'Media  Records  combined  general  and  automotive  lineage  1960. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC: 

Sell  Your  Product, 
Agency  Exec  Advises 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Please  understand,”  said 
Caroline  Russ,  account  super¬ 
visor  for  Miller  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  “I  believe  in 
newspaper  classified.  We  spend 
the  overwhelming  portion  of 
auto  dealer  budgets  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  However,  there  are  certain 
areas  in  which  newspapers  can 
help  themselves  and  make  life 
a  bit  easier  for  advertising 
agencies.” 

Miss  Russ  had  a  few  tips  to 
pass  along  to  newspaper  sales¬ 
men  whom  she  feels,  in  many 
cases,  are  selling  themselves 
rather  than  their  medium.  With 
more  and  more  cities  across  the 
circuit  finding  that  advertising 
agencies  are  getting  into  the 
classified  display  picture,  chiefly 
in  automotive  and  real  estate, 
classified  salesmen  would  do 
well  to  take  heed  of  Miss  Russ’ 
short  course  in  the  “Care  and 
Feeding  of  Account  Executives.” 

“One  of  the  worst  things  a 


media  .salesman  can  do,”  she 
said,  “is  to  ask  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  on  a  personal  basis. 
It’s  surprising  how  many  do. 
I’ve  had  salesmen  who  represent 
some  of  the  largest  papers  in 
town  scream  at  me  over  the 
phone,  ‘What  are  you  trying  to 
do  to  me!’  Their  sales  pitch  con¬ 
sists  simply  of  ‘We’re  not  get¬ 
ting  enough,’  instead  of  compact 
and  provable  reasons  why  they 
should  get  a  larger  chunk  of 
the  appropriation.” 

.Another  practice  that  irks  the 
account  executive  is  when  the 
newspaper  representative  goes 
directly  to  the  client  with  im¬ 
portant  new  information  about 
specials,  rates,  surv'eys,  etc.,  be¬ 
fore  acquainting  the  account 
executive  with  the  details. 

“Naturally,”  said  Miss  Russ, 
“this  can  prove  embarrassing  to 
the  agency  when  the  account 
executive  knows  what  is  going 
on.  It  doesn’t  make  for  the  best 


Editorial  Writer 
Wanted 

by  one  of  nation’s  largest, 
most  influential  publications 

To  the  talented  writer  with  an  analytical 
mind  and  an  interest  in  political,  economic 
and  world  affairs,  who  can  develop  an  idea 
and  present  his  case  clearly  and  forcefully— to 
such  a  man  this  important  job  in  a  stimu¬ 
lating  environment  on  a  leading,  highly 
respected  publication  offers  intellectual  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  rare  career  opportunity. 

Independent  of  party,  the  publication  is 
conservative  in  its  views,  and  in  fulfilling  his 
writing  responsibilities  this  man  would  be 
expected  to  share  in  editorial  policy-making. 
Excellent  salary,  plus  benefits,  with  a  wide- 
open  future.  Write  fully  about  yourself,  in 
complete  confidence  to  Box  1955,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


possible  relationship.  Naturally, 
we  recognize  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  representative  to  call 
directly  on  the  account.  He 
should.  But  by  extending  the 
courtesy  of  advising  the  agency 
man  on  the  account  first  of  a 
good  piece  of  information  he 
will  have  the  agency  on  his  side 
when  the  client  and  agency  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  of  a  ‘special’ 
or  a  larger  schedule.” 

Poor  Proofreading 

“.Another  source  of  irritation 
to  advertising  agency  people,” 
said  Miss  Russ,  “is  the  poor 
proofreading  job  newspapers 
seem  to  do  on  automotive  copy. 
Naturally,  used  car  advertising 
is  bound  to  be  a  last  minute 
affair.  Frequently,  we  get  a 
listing  of  cars  so  close  to  the 
deadline  that  we  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  proofs  of  the 
ad.  Knowing  this,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  could  sav’e  themselves  ad¬ 
justments  and  the  agency  head¬ 
aches  by  being  especially  care¬ 
ful  about  checking  auto  dealer 
copy.  The  salesman  himself 
might  check  the  first  edition  for 
possible  remakes  in  later  edi¬ 
tions.” 

Asked  what  she  considered 
the  best  day  for  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising,  Miss  Russ  said,  “The 
day  you  want  to  sell  your  mer¬ 
chandise  is  the  best  day  to  ad¬ 
vertise.”  For  this  reason  she 
doesn’t  like  combination  rates 
where  the  newspaper  specifies 
the  days  on  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  must  be  in  the  paper  to 
earn  the  rate.  She  pointed  out 
that  some  newspapers  offer  a 
discount  on  Sunday  and  Friday, 
or  Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  “Every  day  your  doors  are 
open  are  good  days  for  adver¬ 
tising,”  she  said. 

Miss  Russ  says  she  is  all  for 
price  advertising,  but  “you  can 
.sell  cars  without  it.”  She  doesn’t 
think  the  dealer  has  to  use  the 
lowest  price, — “just  a  believable 
price.”  Miss  Russ  believes  a 
dealer  can  do  himself  more 
harm  than  good  with  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  price.  When,  as  is 
true  in  the  case  of  factory 
dealerships,  price  copy  cannot 
be  used,  just  say,  “You’ve  got 
the  merchandise,  and  intimate 
that  the  buyer  will  get  a  good 
deal,  and  you’ll  sell  cars,”  she 
said.  She  pointed  to  a  large 
dealership  she  sendees  which  is 
doing  just  that. 

Miss  Russ  who  cut  her  eye 
teeth  in  the  auto  business,  han¬ 
dling  public  relations  for  the 
Don  Allen  organization  in 
Florida  and  later  New  York, 
switched  to  the  agency  business 
two  years  ago.  Her  copy  and 
advertising  approach  have  at¬ 
tracted  attention  from  factory 
advertising  people  who  have 
recommended  her  to  a  number 
of  dealers. 
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Action  Against 
Oregon  Journal 
Trustees  Voided 

Salem,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
has  thrown  out  an  attempt  by 
six  striking  employees  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  to  de¬ 
clare  trustees  of  the  newspaper 
are  violating  the  wills  of  the 
former  owners. 

The  high  court  upheld  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Multnomah  County 
Circuit  Judge  Amo  Denecke. 
Suit  was  filed  by  Hart  Agan 
and  five  other  striking  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  newspaper.  They 
charged  that  the  trustees  have 
deliberately  sought  to  weaken 
the  Oregon  Journal  so  it  might 
be  sold  to  outside  interests. 

The  trust,  set  by  wills  of 
Maria  C.  and  Philip  Jackson, 
provides  that  in  the  event  of 
sale  employees  shall  be  allowed 
first  preference  at  purchase. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision, 
written  by  Justice  K.  J.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  .said  the  fomier  employees 
have  no  legal  right  to  bring  suit 
since  they  have  no  financial 
interest  in  the  company. 

Trustees  of  the  estate  are 
.Attorney  David  L.  Davies,  Pub¬ 
lisher  William  M.  Knight  and 
the  United  States  National 
Bank  of  Portland. 

• 

Butte  Papers  Merged 
For  Morning  Edition 

Butte,  Mont. 

A  morning  newspaper  to  be 
issued  seven  days  a  week  is  re¬ 
sulting  from  consolidation  of 
the  Butte  Daily  Post  with  the 
Montana  Standard.  It  is  known 
as  the  Montana  Standard  and 
Butte  Daily  Post. 

The  evening  Post  was  first 
published  under  that  name  Jan. 
1,  1913,  succeeding  the  Inter¬ 
mountain,  which  was  founded  in 
March,  1881.  The  morning-Sun- 
day  Standard  started  Sept.  12, 
1928,  succeeding  the  Butte  Miner 
which  was  started  June  1,  1876. 
Both  papers  were  moved  into 
the  present  location,  26  W. 
Granit,  in  the  fall  of  1958  and 
have  been  printed  there  since. 
They  are  members  of  the  Lee 
Group. 

Daily  Reorganized 

Sonoma,  Calif. 

A  plan  for  reorganization  of 
the  Daily  Review  has  been  filed 
in  federal  court  at  Sacramento 
by  Zan  Stark  Sr.  and  his  son, 
Zan  Stark  Jr.  They  remain  in 
possession  of  the  newspaper, 
which  is  published  Monday 
through  Friday. 
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Knight  Sees 


in  the  Carolinas,  he  added.  slick  offset  daily  and  went  to  Mifisouri  Has  Law 
Mr.  Knight  reported  the  Ob-  semi-weekly,  has  been  discon-  p  Kl*  R 

server  Transportation  Co.,  a  tinned.  The  paper,  founded  by  i  llDllC  Kecorns 


Gains  Ahead 
In  Earnings 

Akron,  O. 

“.Another  successful  year”  for 
Knight  Newspapers  was  report¬ 
ed  by  Publisher  John  S.  Knight 
to  shareholders  and  directors  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  seven 
affiliated  firms  and  to  trustees 
of  the  Knight  Foundation  at  the 
annual  meetings  here  last  week. 

Sessions  of  the  organizations 
were  held  at  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal.  Other  newspapers  in 
the  Knight  group  are  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
serrer  and  the  Charlotte  News. 

Mr.  Knight  forecast  “marked 
improvement”  in  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  earnings  in  general. 

Directors  of  the  various  affili¬ 
ates  were  reelected  and  they  in 
turn  reelected  last  year’s  officers 
while  making  two  changes  in 
the  executive  lineup. 

Ben  Maidenburg,  executive 
editor  of  the  Beacon  Journal, 
was  named  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Beacon  Journal  Publishing 
Co.  He  has  been  a  director  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  for 
several  years. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  was 
named  a  director  of  the  Knight 
Publishing  Co.  which  operates 
at  Charlotte.  He  is  assistant  to 
James  L.  Knight,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Knight  Newspapers 
and  president  of  the  Knight 
Publishing  Co. 

John  S.  Knight  said  discern¬ 
ing  advertisers  are  once  again 
turning  to  newspapers  as  the 
basic  medium  for  selling  their 
goods  and  products. 

Depth  in  Coverage 

In  a  phase-by-phase  review  of 
Knight  Newspaper  operations 
Mr.  Knight  singled  out  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  for  its  “superb  rec¬ 
ord  of  community  service.” 

Citing  its  service  to  98.8  per 
cent  of  all  homes  in  the  Akron 
trading  area,  he  said  “no  other 
single  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio  or  television  in  the  United 
States  provides  such  depth  in 
coverage.” 

Mr.  Knight  said  the  Miami 
Herald  circulation  is  not  only 
the  largest  in  Florida  by  far  but 
is  the  biggest  in  the  South  and 
the  Herald  is  moving  by  air  each 
day  through  Latin  American 
countries.  He  said  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  now  has  the  second 
largest  home-delivered  morning 
circulation,  topped  only  by  that 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
Charlotte  papers  are  the  biggest 
in  the  morning  and  evening  fields 
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Charlotte  affiliate,  has  completed 
a  new  building,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  added  another  $1  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  press  facilities, 
and  the  Miami  Herald’s  new 
building  is  well  along  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  use  by  early 
1963. 

Knight  Foundation  has  made 
302  student  grants  and  loans 
totaling  $506,414  in  the  21  years 
of  its  existence. 

• 

New  Paper  Quits 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

The  Las  Cruces  American, 
which  started  last  March  as  a 


local  business  men,  was  printed 
in  El  Paso. 


Pressmen  Absent; 

Daily  Publishes 

Martinez,  Calif. 

Publication  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Gazette  has  continued  de¬ 
spite  the  refusal  of  the  Oakland 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  39  to  per¬ 
mit  the  daily’s  two  pressmen  to 
report  to  work.  The  Gazette  has 
been  without  union  pressmen 
since  July  12.  Union  printers 
and  .stereotypers  have  i-emained 
on  the  job. 


Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

A  law  opening  public  records 
to  public  inspection  was  signed 
by  Gov.  John  M.  Dalton  this 
week. 

It  covers  all  records  required 
to  be  kept  by  law  or  ordinance 
but  does  not  include  things 
specifically  kept  secret  by  law, 
.such  as  income  tax  returns, 
adoption  records,  juvenile  court 
proceedings  and  the  like. 

The  bill  was  sponsored  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  as  a  memori¬ 
al  to  the  late  Sen.  Thomas  C. 
Hennings  and  his  fight  for 
freedom  of  information. 
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Journalism 
Is  Popular 
Gamp  Course 

Pullman,  Wash. 

News  workers  for  coming 
years  were  gathered  in  such 
numbers  at  Washington  State 
University  as  to  double  those 
similarly  studying  journalism 
any  preceding  year. 

Summer  Camp,  which  is  a 
four  weeks  concentrated  course 
for  those  of  pre-college  age, 
ended  July  8  with  59  youthful 
journalists  earning  recognition. 
They  came  from  39  towns  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Colorado. 

The  group  filled  journalism 
classrooms  three  hours  per  day 
and  started  and  put  out  weekly 
editions  of  their  own  paper, 
which  they  named  Campus 
Capers.  They  balloted  on  their 
best  workers,  choosing  Craig 
Smith  from  Oak  Harbor,  Wash., 
as  “best  boy  editor”  and  Linda 


Island.  Miss  Sussman  is  to  have 
responsibility  for  a  weekly 
school  news  page  with  the  East 
Oregonian  at  Pendleton. 

Named  best  boy  reporter  was 
Stephen  Wendover  from  Oakes- 
dale,  Wash.,  while  matching  girl 
reporter  was  Lynn  Chamberlin 
from  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Andrea  Paste  of  Edmonds, 
Wash.,  swept  top  honors  in  the 
Howard  C.  Cleavinger  reporting 
competition.  This  was  based  on 
the  news  handling  of  a  talk  on 
news  work  as  a  profession. 

An  international  note  was 
added  to  camp  journalism  by 
the  presence  of  Chikaaki  Kondo 
of  Yamato-shi,  Japan,  who  is 
to  start  four  years  of  journal¬ 
ism  study  at  WSU  in  Septem- 
l)er. 

Journalism  has  been  offered 
as  a  part  of  the  Summer  Camp 
curriculum  for  only  the  past 
half  dozen  years,  but  its  growth 
has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Camp  instruction  this  summer 
was  by  Maynard  Hicks,  WSU 
associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism. 


School  Accreditation 


I  I  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  'i™ 


Sussman,  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  „  t  i 

as  “best  girl  editor.”  Both  have  Keport  Is  l^lanlieil 

gone  home  to  more  news  work.  The  American  Council  on  Edu- 
Craig’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  cation  for  Journalism  voted 
A.  Glenn  Smith,  publish  two  accreditation  for  courses  at 
weekly  newspapers  on  Whidbey  Southern  Illinois  University  but 

did  not  recommend  the  formation 
of  a  School  of  Journalism  there, 
E&P  is  advised  by  Herbert 
Brucker,  ACEJ  president,  and 
Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  journalism 
department  chairman. 

Due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  accrediting  committee’s  re¬ 
port,  an  announcement  was  made 
(E&P,  July  1)  that  ACEJ  had 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  full 
school  at  SIU.  Mr.  Bimcker  said 
ACEJ  never  goes  this  far;  that 
each  school  or  educational  unit 
must  be  free  to  shape  its  own 
courses  as  may  seem  best  to  it. 
It  is  judged  for  accreditation  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  objectives, 
as  it  has  determined  them,  Mr, 
Brucker  said. 


4  pages,  with  an  illustrated 
cover,  of  The  News  in 
Shoes  for  fall  and  winter 
.  .  .  shoes  and  slippers  for 
women,  men,  children. 

Providing  the  perfect  mer¬ 
chandising  tool  between  a 
newspaper  and  a  retail 
shoe  outlet  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  . 

Proofs,  photographs,  mats 
available  without  cost  from 


NATIONAL 
SHOE  INSTITUTE 
so  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  Yerii,  20,  N.  Y. 


OflFset  Weekly 


Newport,  Ore. 

A  new  offset  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Lincoln  County  News¬ 
caster,  has  begun  publication 
here.  Tom  Becker,  owner  of  two 
Lincoln  County  radio  stations, 
is  publisher.  Ron  Phillips  is 
editor. 


Hunter  Resigns 

After  30  years  of  service  with 
the  organization,  Gerald  Hunter, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Matrix  Contrast  Corp. 
has  resigned.  His  plans  are  to 
be  announced  later. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Without  the  law—H 


This  piece  winds  up  our  little  survey  of  misused  I 
terms  that  have  legal  connections.  I 

Moot  is  almost  invariably  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  1 
sense  of  debatable,  and  usually  modifies  point  or  qu(s-  1 
tion:  “Whether  the  city  had  a  case  was  a  moot  point.”  | 
A  moot  court,  however,  is  a  mock  court  set  up  for  law  | 
students  to  practice  in.  Moot  comes  to  us  from  the  Mid-  | 
die  English  word  for  meet;  where  it  acquired  its  hypo-  | 
thetical  connotation  I  cannot  say.  | 

Party  for  Person  is  legalese  and  telephone  cant  (the  | 
party  of  the  first  jHtrt;  your  party  does  not  answer).  | 
Otherwise,  the  word  is  out  of  place,  although  it  is  some-  | 
times  used  humorously.  But  “Firemen  helped  the  police  | 
remove  the  injured  parties  from  the  car”  is  objectionable.  | 
Some  fancy  the  word  as  giving  a  distinguished  tone  to  | 
their  utterances,  but  it  is  merely  pompous.  | 

People  who  have  been  charged  with  crimes  are  often  | 
described  as  pleading  innocent,  but  technically  there  is  | 
no  such  plea.  What  they  plead  is  not  guilty.  A  lawyer  | 
correspondent  of  Winners  &  Sinners,  the  New  York  \ 
Times  critique,  wrote:  “If  a  man  were  to  aver  that  he 
is  innocent,  he  might  be  required  to  prove  it,  and  it  is 
fundamental  that  no  man  is  required  to  prove  his  inno¬ 
cence.” 

Solon,  which  comes  from  the  name  of  the  Athenian 
lawgiver,  is  journalese  in  the  sense  of  Legislator.  It  may 
be  inescapable,  and  thus  grudgingly  admissible,  in  head¬ 
lines,  where  legislator,  senator,  or  representative  will 
not  fit,  but  in  text  it  is  to  be  avoided. 

Therefor  is  usually  found  in  legal  or  other  fusty 
contexts,  and  it  means  for  that  or  for  it:  “He  explained 
the  cause  of  action  and  the  basis  therefor”  (that  is, 
the  basis  for  it).  Therefore,  a  familiar  friend  sometimes 
displaced  by  therefor,  means  consequently,  as  a  result: 
“The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  we  have  no  case.” 

Attacked  in  the  sense  of  sexually  assaulted  is  a  news¬ 
paper  euphemism.  Reports  like  this  are  not  uncommon: 
“The  woman’s  arm  was  broken,  her  ear  cut  off,  and 
her  cheek  slashed,  but  she  had  not  been  attacked.” 

Statutory  charge  (offense)  are  euphemisms,  now  less 
used  than  at  one  time,  for  charges  or  offenses  relating 
to  sex,  such  as  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest.  The  expressions 
are  carefully  nondistinctive  in  themselves,  for  aJl  crimes 
are  defined  in  statutes  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  using  statutory  offense  only  in  connection  with 
sex  crimes  is  that  the  expression  comes  to  be  mistakenly 
taken  as  applicable  only  to  such  crimes. 

Leading  question,  a  phrase  from  the  courts  of  law, 
is,  strictly,  a  question  that  suggests,  or  leads  out,  its 
answer,  and  not  a  prominent  question. 

Corpus  delicti,  often  used  in  reference  to  the  body  of 
a  victim  of  a  murder,  does  not  really  mean  that  at  all, 
but  rather  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  that  a 
crime  —  not  necessarily  murder  —  has  been  committed. 

Said  as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  aforementioned 
(the  said  editor,  said  contractor)  is  legalese,  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  in  other  than  legal  contexts,  but  aforementioned 
is  hardly  to  be  recommended  either.  Almost  always,  the 
definite  article  (the)  suffices  in  reference  to  what  has 
already  been  specified.  “The  editor  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  together  with  members  of  the  clergy,  refused  to 
take  a  position  in  the  controversy.  The  editor  [not  said 
editor]  would  not  give  his  reasons,  however..” 
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How  MANY  riMKS  havc  you 
heard  that?  And  the  question 
makes  sense,  too  .  .  .  because 
no  matter  how  concerned  the  stereotype 
foreman  is  with  improving  speeds,  appear¬ 
ance,  etc.,  he  constantly  strives  to  run  his 
department  as  eccmomicaWy  as  possible. 

Super  Flong  one-piece,  no-pack  mats  offer 
an  improvement  in  operation  .AND  direct 
savings.  With  no  need  for  hand-packing, 
you  save  material  costs  and  man  hours.  You 
save  time  between  lock-up  and  casting.  And 


better  utilization  of  the  saved  man  hours 
provides  still  another  economy. 

Super  Flongs  have  more  than  adequate 
space  depth,  producing  a  better  plate  and 
saving  routing  time.  Replating  is  speeded 
up  for  late  news.  The  newspaper  plates 
print  clean. 

Wood  Flong’s  quality  control  gives  every 
newspaper  a  tailor-made  mat  to  fit  its  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  That’s  why  the  list  of  Super 
Flong  customers  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds! 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  nopack  niat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


OUR  NEW  RESEARCH  CENTER  will  be  National  «  S 
Steel's  headquarters  for  the  expanded,  continuing  ex-  bdS 
ploration  of  new  and  better  row  materials,  facilities,  olor 
manufacturing  processes  and  products  of  steeL 


MIDWEST,  NATIONAL  STEELS  NEWEST 


The  continuous  galvanizing  line  shown  above  and  an  electrolytic 
tin  plating  line  are  the  first  major  facilities  at  work  at  our  new 
Midwest  Steel  division,  strategically  located  in  the  important  Chicago 
area.  They  incorporate  the  most  advanced  techniques  known  to 
modern  engineering;  they  produce  the  last  word  in  quality. 

Galvanized  steel  made  by  the  continuous  line  method  is  so  superior 
that  it  constantly  finds  new  uses  in  manufactured  products  of  many 
kinds  . . .  products  which  are  improved  in  quality  and  durability  by 


the  combination  of  steel’s  strength  with  zinc's  protection.  Demand 
for  tin  plate  grows,  too,  as  more  items  go  to  market  in  tin  cans. 

The  galvanizing  and  tin  plating  lines  will  soon  be  followed  by  ultra¬ 
modern  facilities  for  producing  hot  and  cold  rolled  sheets . . .  making 
Midwest  Steel  a  major  source  of  supply  for  the  Chicago  district  and 
the  fast-growing,  steel-consuming  area  served  from  it.  We  are  proud 
that  Midwest  has  been  constructed  not  only  for  top  efficiency  but 
also  as  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  attractive  industrial  plants  ever  built. 


FIVE  OTHER  f 
MAJOR  STEPS 
TO  FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


AT  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  in  Detroit,  the  computer- 
controlled  and  operated  80'  Mill  of  the  Future — 
fastest,  most  powerful  hot-strip  mill  in  the  world — will 
provide  more  and  better  automobile  body  sheets. 


DIVISION.  SWINGS  INTO  PRODUCTION 


Midwest  Steel  is  an  important  part  of  an  overall  construction  program  better  supply  of  the  highest,  most  uniform  quality  of  steel  yet  pro¬ 
involving  all  operations  of  National  Steel  and  costing  well  over  duced.  And  for  you,  the  consumer,  still  better  values  in  the  million 


5300,000,000.  It  will  be  substantially  completed  this  year.  The 
results;  for  our  employees,  more  secure  jobs;  for  our  customers,  a 


and  one  products  made  of  steel.  We  will  be  bringing  you  the  news 
about  other  phases  of  this  program  as  they  swing  into  action. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION, 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 


>1  E1.C.L.  \  IV^IN,  Pittsburgh,  pa 

— SUBSIDIARIES  AND  DIVISIONS;  ' 

MIDWEST  STEEL  •  STRAN-STEEL  •  CNAMELSTRIf  •  HANNA  FURNACE  •  NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


^3  STtAN-STIIL  in  Terre  Haute,  new  finishing-line 
haWes  are  boosting  quality  and  output  of  popular 
®*sr-«oated  steel  panels  for  Stran-Steel's  handsome 
HwEneof  contemporary  pre-engineered  buildings. 

NIW  BASIC  OXYGEN  FUINACES  at  Great  Lakes 
Steel.  Construction  will  start  in  1961  on  two  basic 
oxygen  furnaces  —  the  largest  ever  built  —  which 
will  add  new  capacity  and  greater  efficiency. 

ATWIIKTON  STEEL  in  Weirton,  W.Va.,new  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities  throughout  this  division  will  increase 
the  production  and  improve  the  quality  of  Weirton's 
tin  plate,  galvanized  sheets  and  cold-rolled  sheets. 

FAIRCHILD 

news 


Prof.  Isidore  Greenberg  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  Fairchild  Publications  as 
a  technical  consultant  for  DRUG 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  the  new  Fairchild 
newspaper  scheduled  to  make  its 
debut  on  Sept.  27.  Prof.  Greenberg 
is  assistant  professor  of  pharmacy 
administration  at  Brooklyn  College 
of  Pharmacy  and  is  an  advisor  for 
the  New  York  Pharmaceutical 
Council. 


DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY’S  editor, 
Morton  Stark,  has  made  known  the 
appointment  of  three  people  to  the  ^ 
news  department  of  the  new  paper.  ; 
They  are  -Man  Ternes,  who  was  a  , 
reporter  on  the  Detroit  News; 
Patricia  McColl,  who  has  been  ■ 
woman’s  page  editor  of  her  home  ' 
town  daily  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  | 
house  organ  of  Burroughs.  Well¬ 
come  &  Co.,  pharmaceutical  manu-  ' 
facturer;  Joel  Tau,  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Brooklyn  College,  with  retail 
drug  experience. 


A  new  daily  column  on  discount 
operations  will  be  inaugurated  in 
Fairchild’s  three  dailies — DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD,  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY,  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY.  The  column  will  be 
titled  “Discount  News  and  Ideas” 
and  will  be  WTitten  by  Soni  Holman, 
who  has  been  on  the  WOMEN’S 
WEIAR  D.AILY  news  staff  for  the 
past  six  years  covering  a  number 
of  markets  and  writing  the  “Con¬ 
stant  Consumer”  column. 


Virginia  Keating  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  New  York  fashion 
department  of  WOMEN’S  WE.AR 
D.AILY  to  Fairchild’s  Washington 
bureau  news  staff. 


Elliott  Bernstein  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Knit  Goods  section  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jerome  S.  Kriska  who  is  re¬ 
linquishing  this  post  to  devote  full 
time  to  writing  a  daily  column  for 
the  paper.  Mr.  Bernstein  was  pre- 
viouslv  assistant  to  Mr.  Kriska. 


-Al  Morch,  Fairchild  Publications 
reporter  in  the  Los  .Angeles  office, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  San 
Francisco  news  bureau  covering  for 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  MEN’S 
WE.AR,  FOOTWEAR  NEWS.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Los  .Angeles  by 
Max  Shapiro,  formerly  of  the  West¬ 
chester,  Calif.,  News. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc, 

7  East  12th  St.,  Nsw  York,  N.  Y. 


Dotty  Now*  Raceid,  Womwi'*  W*ar  Dolly, 
H«om  Fwmithingi  Doily,  Sup*nnarii*l  N*wi, 
Mao'*  Vital,  Foolwoor  N*wt,  DirtdoriM^ 
MatolwoiUns  Ntws,  Eloctronk  Nawt,  ttoekt. 


Larkin  Now  G  M 
Of  Montreal  Gazette 

Montreal 

Executive  changes  on  the 
Montreal  Gazette  have  been 
announced.  They  include: 

H.  J.  Larkin,  a  director — from 
managing  editor  to  general  man¬ 
ager;  A.  M.  Randal — from 
executive  editor  to  managing 
editor;  J.  Wood — from  produc¬ 
tion  manager  to  assistant  to  the 
general  manager;  W.  A.  Eggle- 
ton — from  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  to  production  manager; 
and  C.  Houle — from  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  to 
assistant  production  manager. 

• 

I  Ad  Director  Nametl 
In  Executive  Changes 

:  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Publisher  Charles  P.  Manship 
,  Jr.  has  announced  the  following 
'  executive  changes  on  the  State- 
Times  and  Morning  Advocate: 

Charles  Garvey — to  adver¬ 
tising  director,  over  entire  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

James  E.  Wilcombe — to  retail 
advertising  manager,  succeeding 
Mr.  Garvey. 

James  W.  Sasser — to  produc¬ 
tion  and  promotion  manager. 

Richard  E.  Palmer — to  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  general  manager. 


James  Goldberg  —  now  on 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  after 
doing  publicity  for  the  All- 
America  Bowl  football  game. 
He  was  a  June  graduate  of  the 
Syracuse  University  school  of 
journalism. 

*  «  ♦ 

Sidney  H.  Hurlburt,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Daily  Orange 
at  Syracuse  University  last 
year  —  with  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

*  *  « 

Andrew  Jokelson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Orange  at 
Syracuse  University  last  year 
—  now  working  in  the  Associ- 


HANG  IT! — Injured  when  he  fried 
fo  jump  over  a  barbed  wire  fence 
to  cover  an  accident  story,  Archie 
McKay  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal  fashioned  a 
cigaret  holder  from  a  coat  hanger. 
He  keeps  the  copy  flowing  despite 
his  impediments. 

ated  Press  bureau  at  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

Bert  W.  Mittler,  director  of 
publications  —  now  editor  of 
publications  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Berea  (Ohio)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Charleis  Butcher,  who 
has  been  owner  of  the  Mantua 
(O.)  Record — now  plant  super¬ 
intendent  of  Berea  publications 
and  commercial  printings. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Barber,  former  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  Los  Angeles 
Soap  Co.  —  named  controller 
of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citi¬ 
zen-News,  succeeding  Jambs 
Desherow. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Mulholland,  IFor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Gazette  reporter 
—  selected  by  the  Peace  Corps 
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to  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  Philippines. 

«  *  « 

Mort  Brandes  —  from  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
ad  staff  to  the  national  ad  sales 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  to  handle  alcoholic  liever- 
age  accounts. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Jones,  24  — 
named  editor  of  the  weekly 
Potsdam  (N.  Y.)  Courier  and 
Freeman.  He  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  and  holds  an  M.A.  degree 
in  social  sciences.  For  the  past 
two  years  he  has  been  manager 
of  community  press  relations 
for  the  Office  of  Information 
Services  at  Syracuse  U. 

*  *  * 

John  Hamner,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  —  resigned.  Ray 
Jenkins  —  from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor;  Dan  Dowe  — 
to  city  editor;  Maylon  Nichol¬ 
son  —  to  state  editor. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Sloan  —  from 
Winston-Salem  to  the  Wilson 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Times  as  assistant 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Draper — resigned 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  to  return 
to  law  practice.  He  continues  as 
a  director. 

♦  F  « 

Tom  Cameron,  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  24  years — named 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Al  Johns,  who  resigned  to 
head  the  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion  of  Coleman-Parr,  Inc. 

*  «  * 

Les  Benson,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising — now  also  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News. 

*  *  * 

George  Anthon — from  Kans¬ 
as  City  (Kans.)  Kansan  to 
i  reportorial  staff  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune. 

t  *  * 

Mike  Pauly — from  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  to  the  state  desk 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Bennett — from  tele- 
I  graph  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  to  assistant  city 
I  ^itor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

I  Bulletin. 

«  *  « 

Herm  Rogul  (Temple  Univer¬ 
sity)  and  Frank  Bivigsky  (La- 
^  Salle  College) — to  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  early  sports  desk. 
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HaiiHon. 

Given  Corporation  Posts 

Election  of  two  new  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  the  Birmingham  News 
Company  has  lieen  announced  by 
Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

His  son,  Victor  H.  Hanson  II, 
who  has  l>een  assistant  to  the 
publisher  since  July,  1959,  was 
elevated  from  the  post  of  assist¬ 
ant  secretary-treasurer  to  one  of 
the  v'icepresidencies. 

Vincent  Townsend,  editor  of 
the  News,  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  sales.  He 
will  lie  responsible  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  all  promotional  and 
sales  acti^ties.  Mr.  Townsend 
has  sensed  in  many  editorial 
executive  posts  since  joining  the 
News  in  1923. 


Ra(li(>*Televi8ion 
Editor  Appointed 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  has  appointed  Richard  K. 
Doan  as  radio  and  television  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  associate  editor 
of  Television  Magazine  and  pre¬ 
viously  he  was  director  of  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  radio  network. 
He  has  also  worked  for  trade 
magazines. 

Mr.  Doan  succeeds  Hy  Gard¬ 
ner,  who  will  devote  his  fulltime 
to  his  regular  column.  Marie 
Torre’s  radio-TV  column  con¬ 
tinues,  the  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced. 

*  *  « 

Robert  J.  Danzig — promoted 
to  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Vnion. 

♦  «  « 

Ai'Rele  Gratton,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  Le 
Ihoit,  Ottawa — named  “Man  of 
the  Month”  by  the  Montreal  and 
District  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


school  of  journalism — new  sports 
editor  of  the  Times. 

«  «  « 

Virginia  Ann  Trach — named 
society  editor  of  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times,  replacing  Mrs. 
Katiierlinb  L.  Bloom,  resigned. 

«  «  * 

Willard  F.  McIntyre,  former 
reporter  for  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times  and  Grafton 
(W.  Va.)  Sentinel — now  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  sales  promotion. 
National  Publishing  Co.,  W’ash- 
ington. 

•  «  * 

William  J.  Thomas,  former 
editor  of  the  Philipsbiirg  (Pa.) 
Daily  Journal  and  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress  —  named  an 
instructor  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
of  Point  Park  Junior  College, 
Pittsburgh.  He  will  receive  a 
Master’s  Degree  at  Indiana 
(Pa.)  State  College  on  Aug.  20. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Lbwis,  formerly 
office  and  credit  manager  — 
appointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times,  succeeding  Howard  M. 
Reiser — to  McDonald’s  Classi¬ 
fied  Service. 

*  «  * 

Ray  QriSNO,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter  on  the  county  building 
beat — retired  after  41  years  in 
newspaper  work.  He  started  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1920 
after  attending  the  University 
of  Illinois. 


cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Alan  Linn,  who 
resigned  recently. 

*  *  « 

Robert  O.  Goodwin  and  Sol 
Weinstein — assigned  to  editor¬ 
ial  office  of  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  at  Mount  Holly  for 
new  Burlington  County  edition. 

*  »  * 

Bob  Illingworth — from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

«  «  * 

Mrs.  Helen  Bickel,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginian  —  to  the  staff  of  the 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times;  also 
Preston  Leon  Schimek  Jr., 
1961  graduate  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Drew  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  art  department  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Deader  —  appointed 
director,  succeeding  Carl  P. 
Himmelman,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Robinson,  a  junior 
in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  journalism  school  —  a 
summer  reporter  on  the  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

«  *  * 

R0SB.MARIE  Jeter  and  Sharon 
White  —  joined  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune  staff  as  re¬ 
porters. 

*  •  « 

James  Rubenstein  —  re¬ 
signed  from  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune  to  join  Ros¬ 
well  (N.  M.)  Record. 


CoNANT  Moulton,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Son  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union — now  director  of 
nublic  relations  of  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Fred  N.  Thompson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico  department 
of  journalism  graduate  —  now 
a  reporter  for  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-Times. 


*  *  *  Louis  C.  Philups,  formerly 

Max  Good,  formerly  editor  of  city  editor,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 


the  Monte  Vista  (Colo.)  Journal 
— now  managing  editor  of  the 
Newton  (Iowa)  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Dave  Hicks — to  the 
Des  Moines  Register  staff. 

«  «  * 

Mary  Tobin — from  promotion 
department,  television  station 
WMCT,  to  UPI  bureau,  Mem¬ 
phis. 

*  «  « 

John  G.  Samson,  formerly 
with  AP  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
— now  news  editor  of  radio 
station  KOB,  Albuquerque. 


Tribune  and  deskman  on  Albu 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  —  re¬ 
joined  staff  of  Pcwific  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  Tokyo. 


FELLOWSHIP  award  of  $1,000 
from  Ihe  William  Randolph  Hearsf 
Foundation  is  presented  to  Brenda 
Rotxoll,  UPI  staffer  at  Milwaukee, 
by  Dr.  Conrad  Elvehjem,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Rotxoll  wrote  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Cuba  while  a  student. 

North  Carolina  Grads 
In  Newspaper  Jobs 

Placement  of  June  graduates 
of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  school  of  journalism  in 
newspaper  jobs  has  been  re¬ 
ported  as  follows: 

Charles  H.  Sloan — to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Wilson  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Times. 

Davis  B.  Young — to  Chapel 
Hill  (N.  C.)  Weekly. 

James  E.  Aycock — to  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Smithfield 
(N.  C.)  Herald. 

Tom  Camp — to  sports  depart¬ 
ment  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

George  B.  Bryant  III — to 
general  reporting,  Greenville 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Reflector. 

Mary  Blake  Green — to  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

Laurie  Holder — to  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Susan  M.  Lewis — to  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times. 

WiLLUM  L.  Morrison  —  to 
AshviUe  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 

John  S.  Stephens — to  San¬ 
ford  (N.  C.)  Herald. 

Alan  K.  Whiteleather — to 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald. 


Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
*  *  *  Rochester — appointed  a  trustee 

Allen  K.  Ludwick  —  from  of  proposed  Monroe  County  Com- 
sports  editor  of  the  Fairmont  munity  College. 

(W.  Va.)  Times  to  sports  desk  •  •  * 

of  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald.  Ger-  Phyllis  C.  Tamor,  a  former 
ald  Wayne  Ash,  1961  graduate  home  economist  for  Swift  &  Co. 
of  the  West  Virginia  University  — now  food  editor  of  the  Ci'n- 
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Whitney  Names 
Executives  for 
Europe  Edition 

The  European  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  was 
S:iven  a  new  set  of  executives 
this  week  after  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Whitney,  who  is  editor- 
in-chief  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will 
also  be  publisher  of  the  Eur¬ 
opean  Edition  which  bepan  as 
the  Paris  Herald  in  1887. 

Mr.  Whitney  appointed  Andre 
Binp  general  manager,  B.  J. 
Cutler  editor  and  Nathan 
Kingsley  managing  editor.  Mr. 
Cutler  has  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  the  past  year  with  Eric 
Hawkins  as  editor  emeritus. 

Philip  S.  W’^eld,  who  has 
served  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  return  to  his  two 
Massachusetts  newspapers,  the 
Gloucester  Daily  Times  and  the 
Newburyport  Daily  News,  from 
which  he  was  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  He  remains  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  corporation 
that  publishes  the  European 
Edition. 

Speaking  of  his  new  duties  on 
the  Etiropean  Edition,  Mr. 
Whitney  said: 

“It  has  been  an  American 
voice  in  Europe  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  objective  news 
since  it  was  established  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett  in  1887. 
Today  it  circulates  from  Bom¬ 
bay  to  Rio,  from  Spitzbergen 
to  Cape  Town.  It  is  the  largest 
American  newspaper  published 
overseas  and  I  will  work  to 
continue  its  growth.” 

Mr.  Bing  has  been  an  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  printing  and  news¬ 
paper  fields  in  France  since 
1933.  From  1939  to  1945  he 
served  in  the  French  Army  and 
in  the  Resistance.  He  was  seri- 
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ously  wounded  by  German  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire  during  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Bing  was  production 
manager  of  the  Paris  evening 
newspaper  V Intransigeant  from 
1946  to  1948.  He  joined  the 
European  Edition  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  in  1949  and  has 
since  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  president  and 
assistant  general  manager. 

Mr.  Cutler  reported  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  for  six  years 
before  joining  the  Herald 
Tribune  as  a  reporter  in  New 
York  in  1951.  He  was  the  news¬ 
paper’s  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow  from  1956  to  1958  and  in 
Paris  from  1958  to  June,  1960, 
when  he  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  European  Edition. 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  been  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  since  1948, 
first  as  a  reporter  and  rewrite 
man  and  later  as  the  European 
Edition’s  correspondent  in  New 
York.  He  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service  for  four  and  one-half 
years  before  coming  to  Paris 
as  the  European  Edition’s  city 
editor  in  June,  1959.  A  year 
later  he  was  named  associate 
managing  editor. 

• 

M.4RY  Elizabeth  Ann  Wood¬ 
ward,  recent  graduate  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  —  now  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bill  Richmond  —  joined 

staff  of  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News- 

Jounial. 

*  *  * 

William  Vance  Nessly  — 
retired  as  world  editor  of  the 
Waslihigton  (D.  C.)  Post  after 
39  years  of  service.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald,  a 
weekly,  during  high  school  days. 
His  successor  at  the  Post  is 

EtowiN  D.  Gritz,  formerly  as¬ 

sistant. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Batdorff  —  from 
the  Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Trib¬ 
une  to  the  Big  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Pioneer  as  advertising  manager. 
Dennis  M.mish  —  from  Review 
Printing  Co.,  Petoskey,  Mich., 
to  the  Pioneer  ad  staff. 

*  *  * 

Walter  H.  Stern  —  from 
the  real  estate  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  to  Safire  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  Inc.  as  a  senior  associ¬ 
ate. 

*  « 

Robert  W.  Jeffrey,  a  former 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
reporter  who  has  been  director 
of  public  relations  at  Virginia 
Military  Institute  —  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  Colonial  Williamsburg 
Press  Bureau. 

«  *  * 

Allene  Magann, — from  copy 


desk,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  to  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
Neu's. 

*  *  * 

Christopher  Carey  —  to  copy 
desk,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  from  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Tho.mas,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  —  retired  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  staff 
after  55  years  in  newspaper 
work.  City  Council  has  voted 
to  name  a  park  for  him  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Penn-Lincoln 
Parkway. 

:<!  *  * 

Fra.ncis  C.  Makl'La  —  named 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Hartland,  East 

Hartland  and  West  Hartland, 

Conn.  Douglas  Hill,  formerly 
with  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press 

—  named  to  Hartford  Times 
Middletown  bureau,  replacing 
Craig  MacKown,  who  will  now 
staff  Manchester,  Conn.,  bureau. 
Miss  Kay  Maxwell,  formerly 
in  Manchester  —  to  education 
beat.  Rich.\rd  Coote,  state  staff 

—  to  city  side. 

*  «  * 

Harland  W.  Warner,  city 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

—  to  state  desk,  and  also  writ¬ 
ing  a  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
column,  “Inside  Connecticut.” 

• 

Arch  Watson  Heads 
Missouri  Company 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Arch  A.  Watson  has  been 
elected  president  of  Springfield 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  succeeding  his 
late  father-in-law,  T.  W.  Duvall. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Duvall  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  newspaper  company 
and  secretary  of  Springfield 
Broadcasting  Co.,  a  subsidiary. 

• 

Wichita  Falls  Daily 
Names  Ad  Manager 

Stuart  R.  Beck,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Wichita  Falls  ( 'Texas) 
Times,  has  been  appointed  act¬ 
ing  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Times  in 
1959,  Mr.  Beck  was  employed  on 
the  Odessa  (Texas)  American 
and  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News. 

• 

On  J-School  Staff 

Cleveland 

Paul  Myhre,  editorial  writer 
on  the  old  Cleveland  News,  is 
now  a  lecturer  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  and 
head  of  the  expanded  J.  C. 
Penney  Journalism  Award  pro¬ 
gram  there. 


Obituary 

Peter  J.  McElroy,  39,  re¬ 
porter  and  desk  man  for  the 
New  York  Post  for  20  years; 
Navy  iiress  relations  officer  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  at  the  time 
of  Japan’s  surrender;  July  23. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Caroline  Martin,  77,  a  form¬ 
er  makeup  editor  of  the  .Imerf- 
can  Weekly  for  35  years;  July 
21. 

«  *  « 

Walter  D.  Holst,  61,  county 
editor,  foniier  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post 
Thnes;  earlier  on  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  and  Sagi¬ 
naw  bureau  chief  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press;  July’  19  at  his  desk. 
*  ♦  * 

Henry  D.  Ross,  70,  former 
owner  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  which  he  sold  in  1926; 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Los  .4ngeles  Harbor  Board; 
July  17. 

♦  *  * 

Dudley  Toll  Hill,  77,  form¬ 
erly  managing  editor  of  the 
Scitcneetady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
for  38  years;  July  15. 

«  «  « 

Mrs.  Tiiirza  M.  Hudson,  84, 
president  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley 
(R.  I.)  Times;  widow  of  In’ing 
P.  Hudson,  former  owner  of  the 
paper;  July’  18. 

if  * 

Willis  E.  Dysart,  35,  sports 
writer  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  for  six  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  last  May’;  July  10. 

9|(  1|C  9tC 

.Ylvin  N.  Scissors,  40,  former 
member  of  the  Columbus 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Telegram  staff; 
Nebraska  Motor  Vehicles  Bu¬ 
reau  director;  July'  16. 

• 

Vacation  Trip  Story 
Wins  Reward — A  Trip 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

Norman  Cribbens  of  the 
Victoria  Times  returned  recently 
from  a  tour  of  eastern  Canada 
and  New  York  which  he  won  in 
a  travel-writing  contest. 

For  his  descriptive  stories  of 
a  family'  vacation  trip  through 
British  Columbia’s  Cariboo  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  Cribbens  received  a  cash 
prize  of  $250,  a  jet  flight  aciws 
Canada  for  himself  and  his  wife 
and  an  all-expense-paid  tour  of 
eastern  Canada  followed  by  a 
trip  to  New  York. 

'The  contest  w'as  promoted  by 
the  B.  C.  and  Quebec  govern¬ 
ments. 

Mrs.  Cribbens  was  formerly 
Winifred  Ford  of  the  Associat^ 
Press.  She  met  Norman  in 
London  during  the  war  when  he 
was  working  for  the  Canadian 
Press. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 

NEWSPRINT  SHARE  OF  PUBLISHING-COST  DOLLAR 

SHRINKS  AGAIN  AS  OTHER  EXPENSES  INCREASE 

.  . .  Cost  of  newsprint  in  relation  to  other  publishing  costs  declined  in 
1960  for  fifth  successive  year  for  dailies  in  three  out  of  four  circulation 
categories.  Decrease  was  in  spite  of  the  dailies  having  printed  more 
copies,  more  pages,  than  ever.  Reason  for  decline:  newsprint  price  re¬ 
mained  stable,  other  costs  rose. 

•A  ANPA  RESEARCH  UNIT  JOINS  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE 

IN  NEW  APPROACH  TO  PRINTABILITY  IMPROVEMENT 

.  .  .  ANPA  Reseai'ch  Institute  and  paper-industry-supported  Pulp  & 
Paper  Research  Institute  of  Canada  have  inaugurated  joint  research 
project.  They  are  cooperating  on  studies  to  learn  more  about  factors 
governing  printability,  find  new  ways  to  correlate  lab  tests  with  press 
results.  New  measurement  tools  will  be  sought. 

☆  "RUNAWAY”  PRESS  PROVES  STRENGTH  OF  NEWSPRINT; 

HITS  RECORD  SPEED  BUT  WEB  REMAINS  INTACT 

.  .  .  “Runaway”  high-speed  newspaper  press  attains  76,000  copies  an 
hour,  fastest  rate  known,  and  paper  proves  equal  to  strain.  Experts 
call  incident  further  proof  modern  newsprint  is  equal  to  any  reasonable 
demands  made  on  it.  Uniform  draw,  good  tension  devices  held  vital. 

INTEREST  GROWING  IN  OFFSET  FOR  DAILIES; 

USE  BY  BIG  PAPERS  YEARS  OFF,  SAYS  EXPERT 

.  .  .  Recent  ANPA  offset  conference  spin's  interest  in  alternate  print¬ 
ing  method.  Problems  remain  to  be  solved,  however,  before  large- 
circulation  dailies  can  use  offset,  say  production  men.  One  leader 
predicts  five  years’  development  work  will  be  required. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  July  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMIHEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


HOW  AN  ALABAMA  DAILY  S 

WITH  FAIRCHILD  iG 


These  are  the  hands  of  Mary  Belle  Brewer,  Times  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Perforator  Operator  shown  converting  news 
dispatches  into  punched  tape,  which  will  be  fed  to  the 
three  linecasting  machines  equipped  with  TTS®  Operat¬ 
ing  Units.  Mr.  T.  A.  Winston,  Mechanical  Superintendent, 
says,  “For  all  the  extra  speed,  the  TTS  imposes  no  addi¬ 
tional  burden  on  a  linecasting  machine.  There  are  no 
significant  differences  in  repair  cost  for  TTS-equipped 
machines  as  opposed  to  manually  operated  machines.” 


“We  lease  a  Scan-A-Graver  Illustrator®  and  Scan-A- 
Sizer®,”  says  Editor  Leroy  A.  Simms  of  The  Huntsville 
Times.  It  is  our  opinion  that  leasing  provides  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  periodic  modification  and  refinement  of  the 
equipment,  plus  regular  maintenance,  at  no  cost  to  us. 
There’s  no  question  but  that  an  excellent  caliber  of  main¬ 
tenance  has  been  furnished,  for  our  records  show  prac¬ 
tically  no  downtime.  In  addition,  we  own  our  Fairchild 
Teletypesetter®  equipment  and  find  it  most  profitable. 


“We  use  Fairchild  electronic  engraving  equipment  for 
90%  of  all  the  picture  plates  we  print,”  says  Farley 
Vaughn,  The  Times  staff  photographer/engraver.  “And, 
since  that  amounts  to  about  180  engravings  a  week,  the 
Fairchild  way  is  the  most  realistic  and  sensible  way  of 
obtaining  this  volume  of  engravings.  Simplicity  of  oper¬ 
ation  is  the  biggest  single  advantage  of  Fairchild’s 
engraving  equipment.”  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Winston  adds,  “With  it  we  print  direct  5  days  out  of  7. 
And  while  we  mat  only  two  days  each  week,  we  find  no 
significant  loss  of  detail  in  using  this  intermediate  step.” 


Mr.  Simms  says,  “In  addition  to  its  black  and  white  ver¬ 
satility,  The  Times  uses  the  Illustrator  to  make  ROP  color 
news  photos  economically  feasible.  This  has  put  us  in  a 
leading  position  among  smaller  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
papers  giving  us  an  outstanding  Page  One  appearance, 
yet  keeping  our  costs  well  within  our  established  budget. 
We  print  direct  with  these  Fairchild  color  engravings, 
and  with  their  excellent  dimensional  stability  they  pre¬ 
sent  no  registration  problems  after  adjustment.” 


In  the  composing  room,  I.  B.  Clark.  Machinist,  inserts 
punched  tape  in  the  Operating  Unit  for  setting  type. 
These  tapes  were  prepared  on  The  Times’  TTS®  perfora¬ 
tors.  Tape  is  also  produced  by  Associated  Press  wire 
service  machines  which  are  set  up  to  feed  tape  directly 
into  the  linecasting  machine’s  TTS  Operating  Unit.  This 
direct  feeding  arrangement  provides  continuous  line¬ 
casting  machine  operation. 


Mr.  Winston  shows  tape  emerging  from  the  press  wire 
reperforator,  which  will  be  fed  directly  into  the  line- 
caster.  He  says,  “Our  machines  equipped  with  TTS  are 
set  to  run  10  lines  per  minute.  Manually  operated,  the 
maximum  consistent  speed  is  about  6  lines  per  minute. 
Teletypesetter  is  famous  for  its  ability  to  even  out  the 
peaks  and  vaileys  of  manual  operation. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 


SaUt  and  Sarvka  oAcm  IhroughovI  Ik*  world 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  D*pt.  FGE-61 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


I  would  like  literature  containing  detailed  information  concerning 
Telelypesetter,  Scon-A-Grover,  or  both,  at  indicated  by  the  check 
marks  below. 


Here  Vaughn  uses  a  stencil  knife  to  create  a  silhouette 
halftone  from  a  Fairchild  engraving.  “Working  with 
Fairchild  engraving  equipment  is  simple  and  time-sav¬ 
ing.”  he  says.  “A  typical  three-column  photo  can  be 
engraved  in  approximately  18  minutes  on  either  the 
“Illustrator”  or  the  “Scan-A-Sizer”  .  .  .  but  the  operator 
need  spend  only  a  few  minutes  of  that  time  for  set-up, 
removal,  trimming,  backing,  etc.  The  machines  even  turn 
themselves  off  when  the  engraving  is  finished.” 


Q  "More  Type  in  Lets  Time”  (24pp.) 
Q  “Scon-A-Grover  Illustrator"  (20pp.) 
□  “Fairchild  Scan-A-Sizer” 
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2,050  Orders  Stand 
As  Record  T.  O.  D. 

By  Henoil  R.  Hockett. 

CM,  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News 


On  March  16,  1956,  I  placed 
my  signature  on  a  memo  to  all 
Circulation  personnel  of  the 
Washington  I>aily  Sews.  This 
memo  was  somewhat  special,  be¬ 
cause  the  message  therein  ex¬ 
tended  my  heartiest  congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  department  for  a 
job  well  done — the  results  of 
our  first  telephone  order  day 
promotion  at  the  News.  This 
one  day  promotion  resulted  in 
2,050  new  home  delivery'  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

VV'e  had  designated  this  day  as 
Business  Manager’s  Day  with 
our  76  Home  Delivery  District 
Managers  and  8  Supervisors  and 
T.O.D.  day  with  our  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500  carrier-salesmen. 
This  2,050  new  subscriptions  se¬ 
cured  in  one  day  was  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  orders  ever  se¬ 
cured  in  one  day  at  the  News. 
It  gave  us  a  tremendous  lift  in 
net  paid  totals  as  well  as 
morale. 

2,000  calls  from  News  carrier- 
•salesmen  came  in  between  4  and 
9  P.M. 

As  a  result  of  our  experi¬ 
ence,  we  thought  we  had  found 
the  answer  to  a  lot  of  our 
problems  in  securing  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Since  1956,  we  have  run 
telephone  order  day  in  every 
imaginable  fonn,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  come  anywhere 
near  our  original  record  of  2,- 
050  new  orders  in  one  day.  We 
have  run  T.O.D.,  offering  a  se¬ 
lect  group  of  prizes  for  one 


order.  As  everyone  knows,  you 
can’t  offer  much  of  a  prize  for 
one  order,  especially  when  you 
have  the  job  of  holding  your 
average  cost  per  order  below 
40c. 

Variation  in  Incentives 

Basically,  all  T.O.D.’s  are  the 
same.  The  only  difference  is  a 
variation  in  prizes  and  special 
bonuses  for  certain  numbered 
orders  and  cash.  Briefly  we  have 
set  our  T.O.D.’s  up  on  cash  and 
prizes,  whichever  we  thought 
was  best  suited  for  the  season 
of  the  year. 

We  have  given  as  special 
bonuses  on  'T.O.D.,  a  boy’s 
height  in  dollar  bills.  This  cre¬ 
ated  a  lot  of  interest,  as  we 
found  that  our  men  tried  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  tallest  boys  as  win 


to  call  our  District  Manager 
at  his  home  and  he  will  in  turn 
bring  the  order  into  the  office 
and  take  the  numlwrs  for  the 
carriers  in  order. 

We  run  Fabulous  February 
Days  in  addition  to  all  standard 
offers.  In  February  we  offered 
as  specials.  Hearts  and  Darts 
Days  for  Valentine’s  Day  with 
a  special  prize  to  top  producers. 
Call  For  Cash  Nights  (T.O.D.), 
Honest  Abe  Days  for  Lincoln’s 
Birthday  with  a  chance  for  each 
carrier  securing  an  order  to 
guess  the  number  of  pennies  in 
a  glass  jar.  The  one  coming 
nearest,  won  the  jar  of  pennies. 
By  George  Days,  with  cherry 
pie  and  chocolate  covered  cherry 
candy  as  special  prizes,  the 
Prize  is  Right  Days.  We  used 
Bogus  Bills  as  a  bonus  with 
each  order.  Each  Bogus  Bill 
paid  for  one  of  six  inexpensive 
prizes  costing  10c  to  2()c  each 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  we  offered  an  end  of  the 
month  cash  and  prize  night 
(again  T.O.D.).  This  was  on 
February  28th.  We  called  it  the 
shortest  month  of  the  year 
special. 

In  March,  our  promotion  man. 


Loh  Angeles  Beckons 
Fashion  Editors 

Ix)s  An(;kles 

California  Fashion  Creators 
has  announce<l  plans  for  ex¬ 
panded  service  to  the  fashion 
press,  beginning  May,  1962, 
with  the  opening  of  California 
Couture  collections. 

Newspaper  fashion  editors 
will  be  sent  announcements  of 
openings  of  Fall,  1962,  which 
begin  in  May,  and  will  Ih;  urged 
to  give  dateline  coverage  in  Los 
.4ngeles  to  tho.se  designers  whose 
collections  will  be  previewed  at 
that  time  by  retailers. 

In  addition,  C.  F.  C.  will  ar¬ 
range,  on  request,  individual 
hotel  accommodations,  trans¬ 
portation  within  Los  Angeles, 
and  will  set  up  a  special  Press 
Room  to  handle  wire  copy 
emanating  from  this  fashion 
center. 

The  11-year  old  California 
National  Press  Week  on  Resort 
and  Spring  collections,  .sched¬ 
uled  in  1961  for  the  week  of 
November  12,  will  continue,  the 
only  change  being  expansion  of 
the  invitational  press  list. 


T 


Gene  Moore,  reminded  us  that 

March  5th  through  March  11th  Women  S  Page  CoilteHt 
ners.  One  such  boy  cost  us  $13.  was  National  Peanut  Week.  Out  Opened  lo  Weeklies 
— he  was  6'  1".  A  boy’s  delivery  of  this  conversation  came  the 


PROVED 

in  terms  of  increased 
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ADVERTISING  DYNAMICS 
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•0  Madit«n  Av*.,  Ntw  York 


bag  lined  with  dollar  bills,  a 
chance  to  win  as  much  money  as 
the  winner  could  hold  in  one 
hand  in  mixed  coins,  pennies  to 
silver  dollars,  a  New  York  trip, 
a  Norfolk  Naval  Base  trip,  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  on  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday,  a  chance  to  enter 
a  cherry  pie  eating  contest  with 
a  special  prize  to  the  winner 
on  George  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day,  opening  day  baseball  game 
tickets. 

Telephone  order  day,  at  times 
seems  to  have  become  a  tired 
old  dream.  However,  we  have 
learned  that  by  keeping  a 
T.O.D.  on  hand  to  run  at  a 
moment’s  notice  is  a  very  smart 
thing  to  do.  It  has  pulled  us 
through  weeks  with  gains  where 
otherwise  we  would  have  shown 
losses.  T.O.D.  came  to  our  res¬ 
cue  during  the  heavy  snows  this 
year.  We  got  business  we  would 
not  have  gotten  otherwi.se. 

Every  prize  and  premium 
house  in  the  country  not  only 
has  prizes  to  offer  for  sale, 
they  have  a  telephone  order  day 
pack  which  they  offer  for  free, 
providing  you  buy  their  mer¬ 
chandise. 

In  Washington,  we  are  able 
to  accept  telephone  calls  from 
most  all  of  our  carriers  living 
in  the  metrojwlitan  area  and 
there  are  only  a  few  sections 
covered  by  the  News  where  tele¬ 
phone  tolls  are  charged.  In  the 
case  of  a  telephone  toll  charge 
area,  our  carriers  are  requested 


idea  of  offering  13  ounce  bags  of 
peanuts  for  one  subscription 
and  the  boy  securing  the  largest 
number  of  orders  during  Na¬ 
tional  Peanut  Week  would  be 
awarded  his  weight  in  rejasted 
peanuts. 


Cole  Will  Direct 
iVewslilm  Service 

London 

Walton  A.  Cole,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters,  has  been  also 
appointed  managing  director  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  In¬ 
ternational  News  Film  Agency 
(BCINA). 

An  announcement,  issued  by 
the  boards  of  directors  of 
BCINA  and  Reuters,  said  this 
reflected  a  further  step  in  the 
close  association  of  the  world 
news  agency  and  BCINA,  which 
provides  news  by  film  for  world 
television. 

Last  year  Reuters  became  a 
partner  in  BCINA,  joining  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Rank  Organization,  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Australian  Broad¬ 
casting  Commission. 

Mr.  Cole,  who  was  appointed  a 
director  of  BCINA  last  year, 
will  take  up  his  duties  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  after  he 
makes  a  tour  of  the  Far  East, 
India  and  Pakistan,  with  Nor¬ 
man  Dickson,  commercial  man¬ 
ager  of  BCINA. 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Expansion  of  the  second  an¬ 
nual  J.  C.  Penney-University  of 
Missouri  Journalism  Awards 
competition  for  women’s  interest 
pages  and  fashion-writing  was 
announce<l  this  week  by  Dean 
Earl  F.  English  of  the  School 
of  Journalism. 

Two  new  attractions  are: 

A  class  for  weekly  newspa- 
liers,  making  four  women’s  page 
classes. 

A  provision  which  permits  the 
fashion-writing  winner  to  select 
any  one  of  Europe’s  fashion 
capitals  for  her  Awards  trip. 

Awards  for  1961  again  will 
be  $1,(M)0  first  place,  $500  .second 
place  and  $250  third  place  in 
each  of  the  four  circulation 
classes. 

A  special  award  will  go  to 
the  single  fashion  winner:  A 
$1,500  cash  award,  or  $750  cash 
plus  a  week’s  expenses-paid  trip 
to  a  fashion  capital. 


259th  Credit  Union 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Employees  of  the  Kvansville 
Courier-Press  have  fomicsl  their 
own  credit  union,  the  259th  serv¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  affiliated  with 
Credit  Union  National  A.ssocia- 
tion  (CUN A)  in  Madison,  Wis. 
The  newly  formed  E.  P.  Em¬ 
ployees  Federal  Credit  Union 
has  a  jiotential  memlK-r.ship  of 
3.50. 
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What  Would  Americans  Do? 

An  editorial  from  The  OTTAWA  JOURNAL,  Ottawa,  Canada,  July  4, 1961 


If  three  out  of  every  four  magazines  read 
'^y  Americans  were  imported  from  Canada ; 

If  in  a  single  year  Americans  read 
147,000,000  copies  of  Canadian  magazines 
compared  to  45,000,000  copies  of  their 
own  magazines; 

If  distribution  of  40  per  cent  of  all 
magazines  sold  on  U.S.  newsstands  was 
controlled  by  two  Canadian  companies; 

If  two  Canadian-owned  and  controlled 
magazines  publishing  so-called  “U.S.  edi¬ 
tions”  in  the  U.S.  were  taking  between 
them  40  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  consumer 
magazine  advertising; 

If  these  two  Canadian-owned  “U.S.  edi¬ 
tions”  in  the  U.S.  were  using  second-hand 
editorial  material  from  a  Canadian  parent 
editorial  pool  to  provide  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  for  U.S.  magazines,  threatening  them 
with  extinction; 

If  these  Canadian-owned  magazines  with 
their  “U.S.  editions”  were  reaping  profits 
not  only  greater  than  the  profits  of 
American  magazines  but  greater  even  than 
the  profits  of  their  parent  Canadian  com¬ 
panies — in  such  circumstances,  WHAT 
WOULD  AMERICANS  DO? 

We  think  we  know  what  they  would  do. 
And  we  think  also  that  they  would  do  it 
without  asking'  or  waiting  for  permission 
from  Canoiia. 

And  the  Americans  would  be  right. 

For  if  a  nation  be  unwilling  to  safeguard 
its  own  communications,  or  be  afraid  to 
safeguard  them,  it  is  hardly  fit  to  bea  nation. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Publications  went  out  of  its  way  to  try  to 
explain  this  to  Americans — to  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  what  was  just  and  fair.  And 
if  ever  a  report  was  free  of  anti- 
Americanism,  it  was  this  report. 

*  *  * 

Some  Canadian  editors — happily  not  a 
majority— have  been  saying  that  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
would  interfere  with  the  "free  flow  of  ideas.” 

The  only  comment  that  can  be  made  on 
this— made  perhaps  more  in  the  interest  of 
charity  than  of  truth — is  that  editors 
speaking  such  nonsense  cannot  have  read 
the  report. 

For  not  a  line,  not  a  word,  not  a  syllable 
in  the  report  recommended  or  suggested 
anything  which  in  any  way  whatsoever 
would  interfere  with  the  editorial  content, 
the  views  or  the  ideas  of  any  American 


magazine  entering  Canada. 

To  speak  of  “a  sort  of  censorship,”  as 
one  Toronto  newspaper  has  spoken  of  it, 
is  either  to  betray  gross  stupidity,  or  to 
willingly  do  violence  to  language. 

Not  an  editorial  line  nor  word  in  any 
American  magazine  entering  Canada 
would  be  censored  or  taxed  or  in  any  way 
interfered  with.  Time  magazine  as  it  is 
published  in  the  U.S.,  Reader's  Digest  as 
it  is  published  in  the  U.S.,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  as  it  is  published  in  the  U.S., 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harpers,  all  U.S. 
magazines  as  they  are  published  in  the 
U.S.,  would  enter  Canada  as  they  enter 
Canada  now.  No  interference  whatsoever 
would  there  be  with  readers’  preference. 

Only  w  hen  American  magazineschanged 
from  what  they  were  in  their  own  country 
and  made  themselves,  for  extra  profit,  into 
carriers  or  packaging  for  advertising  di¬ 
rected  to  Canadian  consumers,  would 
they  be  touched. 

Where  the  censorship  there?  Where  the 
tax  on  ideas?  Where  the  interference  with 
the  “free  flow  of  information”? 

And  speaking  of  the  “free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation,”  what  about  the  free  flow  of 
Canadian  information — the  free  flow  of 
information  east  and  west  in  Canada;  be¬ 
tween  Canadian  provinces?  Is  that  to  be 
dammed,  stopped,  so  that  Mr.  Henry 
Luce's  vast  magazine  empire  may  reap 
greater  profits  from  Canadian  advertising? 
*  *  • 

Time  magazine,  cries  a  Time  appeal  to 
Canadians,  should  not  be  driven  out  of 
Canada. 

What  would  be  driven  out  of  Canada? 
Time  (Canada),  a  split-run  device  to  gar¬ 
ner  Canadian  advertising  at  the  expense 
of  Canadian  periodicals,  at  the  expense  of 
Canada’s  own  communications,  never  was 
in  Canada. 

Time  (Canada)  was  owned  in  the  U.S. 
Time  (Canada’s)  so-called  Canadian  news 
was  edited  and  processed  in  New  York. 
Time  (Canada)  was  printed  in  Chicago. 
Time  (Canada)  was  mailed  to  its  Canadian 
subscribersfrom  Chicago — its  postage  paid 
to  the  U.S.  post  office.  Time  (Canada) 
had  no  physical  assets  in  Canada — nothing 
but  what  it  called  its  publishing  office  in 
Montreal  (actually  the  office  of  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  counsel),  plus  an  office  in 
Toronto  from  which  its  amiable  Mr.  Larry 


Laybourne  sold  Canadian  advertising. 

That  was — and  is — Time  in  Canada; 
the  very  refinement  of  a  split-run,  a  pure 
unadulterated  device  to  make  substantial 
profits  for  Mr.  Henry  Luce  out  of 
Canadian  advertising  (it  should  be  said 
for  Mr.  Luce,  however,  that  he  publicly 
repudiated  the  claim  of  his  subordinates 
that  Time  (Canada)  was  a  Canadian 
magazine). 

*  *  * 

The  Journal  must  say  that  for  Reader's 
Digest  it  has  a  degree  of  sympathy;  it  has 
never  claimed  that  it  was  a  “Canadian 
magazine,”  it  did  in  some  measure  operate 
in  Canada,  employing  Canadians  and 
Canadian  materials,  and  it  is  in  a  sense  a 
magazine  of  universal  appeal,  though  w  hy, 
God  only  knows.  If,  therefore,  some  sort 
of  exception  could  be  made  of  it,  perhaps 
not  many  Canadians  would  mind.  The 
question  is  how  to  do  it. 

*  *  * 

Nevertheless,  if  a  choice  has  to  be  made 
between  the  continued  existence  in  Canada 
of  Time  (Canada)  and  Reader's  Digest  and 
the  existence  of  our  own  Canadian  publi¬ 
cations — our  own  Canadian  communica¬ 
tions — then  surely  there  can  be  no  doubt 
nor  question  over  what  that  choice 
should  be. 

If  we  are  unwilling  or  afraid  to  make  the 
choice,  let  ourselves  be  bamboozled  by 
ignorant  talk  about  “press  freedom”  and 
“censorship,”  then  for  Heaven's  sake  and 
our  own  integrity  let’s  stop  talking  about 
“Canadianism.” 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 
ON  PUBLICATIONS 

to  the  Government  of 
Canada  is  important  to 
the  people  of  Canada, 
it  is  important  also  to 
those  in  the  United 
States  desirous  of 
understanding  their 
neighbours. 

Complete  copies  of  the 
259  page  report  are 
available  from  the 
Queen' s  Printer, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
Price  $3.00. 


This  advertisement  sponsored  by 

PERIODICAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


100  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  •  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Norfolk,  Virginia.  Completed  Maritime  Tower  ie  focal  point  of  urt>an  re¬ 
newal  program,  contains  major  department  store,  7S0-car  garage,  restau¬ 
rant,  8  floors  of  offices.  Architect-Engineer:  Lublin,  McGaughy  ■■*<! 
Associates,  Norfolk,  Va. 


a’l  Urban  Renewal  moves  forward... 

and  concrete  helps  to  speed  the  job! 


Urban  renewal  and  development  programs  are  now  sidewalks,  better  sewers,  parks,  recreation  centers  and 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Proposed  new 
hotel  is  just  one  of  the  many  independent 
projects  in  an  integrated  plan  to  modernize 
and  revitalize  Minneapolis'  central  city. 


Chicago,  Illinois.  Creating  a  new  living  center  near  the 
University  of  Chicago,  two  ten-story  apartment  buildings 
provide  the  modern  conveniences  of  today's  urban  life 
in  a  park-like  setting.  Architect:  I.  M.  Pei  &  Associates; 
Associate  Architects:  Loewenberg  A  Loewenberg, 
Harry  Weese  A  Associates. 


underway  in  45  of  our  50  states.  Cities  claiming  half  of 
the  nation’s  total  city  population  are  restoring  and  re¬ 
constructing,  tearing  down  and  building  anew,  prevent¬ 
ing  further  spread  of  blight. 

Reclaiming  worn-out  portions  of  America’s  cities 
is  a  pressing  problem.  The  decay  that  created  slums  is 
now  attacking  “better”  neighborhoods,  business  and 
industrial  areas.  And,  by  1975  our  metropolitan  areas 
must  accommodate  55  million  more  people.  This  is  why 
urban  renewal  calls  for  full  speed  ahead.  It  needs  the 
interest  and  energies  of  every  public-spirited  citizen. 

Today,  urban  renewal  is  replacing  slum  houses 
with  multi-story,  modem  apartments.  It’s  bringing  wid¬ 
ened  streets,  new  public  buildings,  schools  and  civic 
centers  .  .  .  expressways  to  end  traffic  congestion,  new 


playgrounds  are  in  the  master  planning. 

Concrete  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  speeding  the  job. 
It  fits  practically  every  construction  need.  It  permits 
fast,  economical  building  with  beauty,  and  with  the 
durability  that  fights  rapid  obsolescence. 

Through  engineers  and  specialists  in  35  nation¬ 
wide  offices  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  the  ce¬ 
ment  industry  cooperates  with  city  planners,  provides 
architects,  engineers  and  contractors  with  up-to-date 
technical  information  and  design  aids,  cost-saving  data, 
and  research  findings.  Such  assistance  helps  ensure  that 
our  renewed  cities  will  have  a  long,  bright  future.  Sup¬ 
port  of  urban  renewal  is  recognized  as  an  important 
responsibility  by  the  74  progressive  (and  competing) 
members  of  this  non-profit  service  organization. 


Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Proposed 
shopping  mall  for  College  Hill  district. 
Area  development  plans  call  for  new 
buildings  carefully  related  in  scale  and 
form  to  those  of  historic  past. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 

Headquarters:  33  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 


COMPANY  ^LNDER  lN<jLlRY^ 

London  Jury  Awards 
$280,000  for  Libel 


London 

The  Daily  Tele^:raph  Ltd.  was 
assesse<l  £100,000  ($280,000)  in 
a  libel  judgment  for  a  report 
saying  that  officers  of  the  Fraud 
Squad  were  inquiring  into  the 
affairs  of  a  large  company. 

A  High  Court  jury  of  10  men 
and  two  women  deliberated 
about  two  hours  before  return¬ 
ing  the  verdict  in  favor  of  .John 
Lewis,  a  former  Laborite  in 
Parliament,  and  Rubber  Im¬ 
provements  Ltd.,  and  industrial 
lielt  manufacturing  concern  of 
which  he  is  chairman. 

New  Claim  Filed 

One-fourth  of  the  damages 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
rest  to  the  company.  Mr.  Lewis 
immediately  filed  a  libel  claim 
against  Associated  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  for  a  story  published  Dec. 
23,  lt).j8,  which  was  also  the 
date  of  the  Telegraph’s  story. 

It  was  pleaded  by  the  Daily 
Telegraph  that  the  words  com¬ 
plained  of  by  Mr.  Lewis  were 
true  in  their  natural  and  ordi¬ 
nary  meaning.  Any  imputation 
of  dishonesty  or  fraud  on  the 
liart  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  com¬ 
pany  was  denied. 

Neville  Faulks,  Q.C.,  for  the 
Daily  Telegraph  submitted  to 
the  jury  that  the  newspaper 
had  done  only  a  piece  of  accu¬ 
rate  reiwrting. 

High  Keputulioii 

Summing-up,  Justice  Salmon 
said  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  his 
I'ompany  enjoyed  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  city  and  they  were 
entitled  to  take  that  into  ac¬ 
count. 

They  had  to  decide,  he  said, 
whether  the  newspaper  report 
was  a  pure  statement  of  fact 

NEWSWRITER 

press  relations 

Challenging  position  is  open  on  our 
Public  Relations  staff  for  a  young  writer, 
23-%,  with  a  minimum  of  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  either  writing  for  an  indus¬ 
trial  organization  or  newspaper  reporting. 
Degree  in  English,  Journalism  or  Liberal 
Arts  required.  Duties  will  involve  press 
relations,  writing  news  releases  and  fea¬ 
ture  articles. 

We  are  located  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area  off^ing  many  cultural  advantages. 
All  qualified  applicants  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  for  employment  without  regvd 
to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 
Please  send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  .  .  . 
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E.  B.  Beck  RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION 

10  W.  35th  St.  Chicago  16,  III. 


or  whether  it  would  give  rise 
in  their  minds  to  any  suggestion 
of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lewis  and  his  company. 

The  report  said:  “Officers  of 
the  City  of  London  Fraud  Squad 
are  inquiring  into  the  affairs 
of  Rubber  Improvement  Ltd. 
and  its  subsidiary  companies. 

“The  investigation  was  re¬ 
quested,  con-sequent  on  the 
chairman’s  statement  and  the 
accounts,  by  a  shareholder  at 
the  recent  company  meeting. 
Chairman  of  the  company, 
which  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  £1  million,  is  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
formerly  Socialist  M.P.  for  Bol¬ 
ton.” 

^Scandalous’  Report 

Helenus  Milmo,  Q.C.,  for  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Rubber  Improve¬ 
ments  Ltd.,  said  the  report  was 
scandalous  and  most  damaging. 
It  showed  disregard  of  the 
parties  concerned  and  their 
reputation. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  achieved  a 
prominent  position  in  commer¬ 
cial  and  political  life  and  in 
sport.  He  was  in  Parliament  for 
six  years  and  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  Lalx)ur  admini¬ 
stration. 

He  was  a  liveryman  of  two 
City  companies,  a  racehorse 
owner  and  a  former  member  of 
the  British  Boxing  Board  of 
Control. 

Rubber  Improvements  Ltd. 
had  £1,(100,000  capital  and  more 
than  3,000  shareholders. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  reliable 
and  responsible  and  the  jury 
might  think  that  anyone  read¬ 
ing  something  in  it  would  as¬ 
sume  it  to  be  true. 

On  Nov.  19,  1958,  a  Mr. 
Whipp,  one  week  before  the  an¬ 
nual  general  meeting  of  Rub¬ 
ber  Improvements,  applied  to 
the  company  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  100  shares  then  valued 
at  £40. 

What  his  motives  were  be¬ 
came  apparent  possibly  when, 
on  Nov.  26,  at  the  meeting, 
though  not  a  registered  share¬ 
holder,  he  attacked  the  com¬ 
pany’s  management. 

'fhen  there  appeared  the 
Daily  Telegraph  report. 

Principal  Wasn’t  Contacted 

Mr.  Milmo  said:  “Before  that 
was  published  you  might  have 
thought  that  those  responsible 
for  publication  would  have  had 


the  decency  to  contact  Mr. 
Lewis.  They  did  not.” 

Mr.  Lewis  and  the  company 
had  not  been  told  where  the 
information  came  from.  If  it 
came  from  Mr.  Whipp  one 
might  wonder  what  inquiries 
were  made  of  him.  If  it  had 
come  from  the  police,  it  would 
l)e  interesting  to  know  who  was 
bribed  to  give  it  because  it  must 
have  been  a  breach  of  the  Se¬ 
crecy  Act. 

“That  statement  published  in 
that  way,”  submitted  Mr.  Mil¬ 
mo.  “was  about  as  damaging  a 
libel  as  could  be  publishetl  about 
any  commercial  man.” 

Mr.  Lewis  was  put  into  a 
dilemma  by  the  report.  Had  he 
said  he  was  not  guilty  of  fraud 
it  might  have  worsened  a  seri¬ 
ous  situation. 

Statement  Published 

He  issued  a  statement  de¬ 
nying  any  inquiry.  This  was 
published  in  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  but  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  no  retraction  or  apology. 

They  had  not  even  publish^ 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  alleged  police  inquiry  had 
not  been  pursued  or  that  there 
were  to  be  no  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

It  was  not  suggested  that 
there  was  any  foundation  for 
the  imputation  which  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  claimed  the  words  carried. 
Nor  was  it  suggested  that  the 
affairs  of  the  company  were 
conducted  fraudulently  or  dis¬ 
honestly. 

It  was  of  some  importance, 
perhaps,  that  in  a  conversation 
which  Mr.  Lewis  had  with  Mr. 
Whitmore,  City  Editor  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  Mr.  Whitmore 
said  the  report  had  come  from 
their  crime  reporter. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  evidence  .said 
that  when  he  read  the  report 
complained  of  he  telephoned 
Mr.  Whitmore,  who  was  as 
shocked  as  he  was.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more  .said  the  report  must  have 
come  from  “one  of  the  crime 
boys.” 

What  People  Might  Think 

Neville  Faulks,  Q.  C.,  cross- 
examining,  asked:  “You  do  ap¬ 
preciate  that  the  newspaper  at 
no  time  accused  you  of  dis¬ 
honesty?” 

Mr.  Lewis:  Millions  of  people 
would  immediately  think  there 
was  no  smoke  without  fire. 

Mr.  Faulks  read  a  letter  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  to 
the  company  in  August,  1960, 
which  referred  to  “investiga¬ 
tions  which  have  been  carried 
out”  by  the  Metropolitan  and 
City  Police  Fraud  Department. 

It  added:  “I  have  to  inform 
you  that  after  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion  available,  it  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  that  any  criminal  pro¬ 


ceedings  should  be  instituted  by 
the  police  as  a  result  of  .such 
investigations.” 

Mr.  Lewis  agreed  there  had 
been  an  inquiry'  “of  a  sort.” 

Det.  Sgt.  Naish,  of  the  Fraud 
Squad,  said  that  on  Nov.  25, 
1958,  he  was  instructed  to 
search  the  national  and  local 
records  in  respect  of  John  Lewis 
and  Rubl)er  Improvements  and 
associated  group  of  companies. 
He  would  not  have  been  asked 
to  do  so  had  there  not  betm  an 
inquiry  afoot. 

Mr.  Faulks  said  the  Daily 
Telegraph  had  not,  it  was  true, 
published  the  contents  of  a 
letter  which  they  received  some 
20  months  later,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  no  proceedings  were 
Ireing  taken  in  respect  of  Mr. 
Lewis  and  the  company. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  it  would  perhaps 
have  aggravated  the  position 
had  they  done  so,  since  possibly 
people  who  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  earlier  report  would  have 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  a  pre¬ 
vious  publication  alxiut  a  possi¬ 
ble  inquiry. 

Question  for  the  Jury 

Justice  Salmon,  summing  up, 
.said  the  question  the  jury’  had 
to  decide  was  what  they  would 
have  thought  if  they  had  read 
the  report  after  getting  up  one 
morning  in  a  reasonable  frame 
of  mind. 

The  jury’  in  a  written  ques¬ 
tion  asked  the  judge  if  they 
could  have  some  evidence  re¬ 
garding  the  movements  and 
values  of  the  .shares  of  Rubber 
Improvements  for  10  days  after 
Dec.  23,  1958. 

The  judge  said  that  neither 
side  had  called  that  evidence 
before  them,  and  they  would 
have  to  make  do  with  the  par¬ 
ticulars  they  had  heard. 

A  juror  then  asked  whether 
they  were  l)eing  asked  to  assess 
what  damages,  if  any,  they 
thought  .should  be  awarded  to 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Rubber  Improve¬ 
ments. 

The  previous  highest  award 
in  a  libel  action  here  was  £91,- 
000  for  Lever  Brothers  from 
Associated  Newspapers  in  1907. 

In  recent  years  the  £20,000 
awarded  to  Jaime  Ortiz-Patino 
against  Kemsley  Newspapers 
for  an  article  in  the  Sunday 
Graphic  has  been  the  largest 
in  an  action  against  newspa¬ 
pers  or  imriodicals. 

«  *  * 

A  recent  libel  award  of  $500,- 
000  against  the  New  York 
Times  and  four  Negro  ministers 
in  Alabama  is  on  appeal.  One 
of  the  highest  previous  awards 
of  damages  for  libel  was  $175,- 
000  to  Quentin  Reynolds,  the 
writer,  against  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler  and  the  Hearst  Corporation. 
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PLATEMAKING 


automatic 


electronically  perfect...  % 
on  all  plate  materials . . .  '  ' 

with  a  Klischograph  electronic  engraver 


Looking  to  offer  same-day  service,  get  on  press  faster  yet  save  on  engraving 
costs?  Install  a  compact,  space  saving  Klischograph  electronic  engraver. 

There’s  a  model  for  every  platemaking  need:  halftone  or  line,  single  or 
multi  color  with  under  color  removal  or  black  and  white,  even  combination 
plates.  The  12''x  16"  K-181,  for  example,  enlarges  or  reduces,  produces  a 
complete  set  of  8"  x  10"  color-corrected  plates  in  just  85  minutes;  the  10"  x  10" 
K-150,  6"  X  8"  black-and-white  halftone  plates  in  only  18. 

Easy  to  operate  —  simply  insert  copy  and  dial  desired  contrast  from  ex¬ 
clusive  complete  tonal  range.  You  can  reproduce  any  copy,  reflected  or  trans¬ 
parent,  engrave  on  copper,  zinc,  stereo  metal,  magnesium,  aluminum  and 
plastic  .  .  .  and  even  improve  on  original  copy.  Makes  offset  negatives,  too. 

Think  of  it— no  more  headaches  with  lost  engravings,  late  deliveries,  extra 
charges.  You  control  the  operation  from  copy  to  finished  plate. 

For  high-quality  engravings  faster,  at  production-savings  you’d  think 
impossible,  look  into  Klischograph  electronic  engraving.  Write  today  for 
complete  information. 


K‘150  Klischograph  cuts  engraving  costs 
50~60%  at  Brooklyn  weekly.  The 
Canarsie  Courier  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  in¬ 
stalled  a  K-150  Klischograph.  Result:  a 
50-60%  saving  on  engraving  costs  in  just 
three  months.  As  Co-Editor  Robert 
Samitz  puts  it:  “It  produces  high-quality 
engravings  at  low  cost.” 
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50  YEARS  AT  DRAWING  BOARD 


Orr  Says  Cartoons 
Utilize  2  Basic  Arts 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

A  newspaper  cartoon  is  a 
combination  of  two  basic  arts — 
the  art  of  writing  and  the  art 
of  drawing — and  the  best  car¬ 
toon  is  one  with  the  best  idea 
expressed  by  a  snappy  caption 
and  good  craftsmanship,  says 
Carey  Cassius  Orr,  recent  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  winner,  who  has  been 
drawing  daily  editorial  cartoons 
for  nearly  50  years. 

Mr.  Orr,  71,  is  in  his  45th 
year  of  cartooning  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  an  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes¬ 
sean,  starting  in  1912  as  a 
yoxmg  artist  of  24.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  graduated  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
had  done  some  cartooning  for 
the  old  Chicago  Examiner. 


thers.  He  was  a  most  unpopular 
character  of  that  period  as  far 
as  “drys”  and  many  good-in- 
tentioned  church  people  were 
concerned. 


Gets  TV  Surprise 


written  and  the  manuscript  was 
continued,  winding  up  as  “Bor¬ 
rowed  Glory,”  running  for  30 
installments  in  the  Sunday 
Tribune. 

“Leon  Stolz  (now  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  at  the  Tribune) 
was  kind  enough  to  say  it  was 
a  good  story,”  Mr.  Orr  recalled 
with  a  chuckle,  but  he  added 
that  when  the  Colonel  asked  for 
a  second  serial,  Carey  told  him 
he  preferred  being  a  cartoonist. 


91-Day  Campaign 


When  he  wrent  to  Nashville 
he  set  some  sort  of  a  record  by 
drawing  a  daily  cartoon  involv¬ 
ing  the  gubernatorial  race,  fea¬ 
turing  the  leading  contenders 
each  day  for  91  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  The  rival  candidates 
were  backed  respectively  by  the 
two  rival  newspaper  publishers, 
(k)l.  Luke  Lee  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Major  Stahlman  of  the 
Nashville  Banner.  Orr’s  man, 
Tom  Rye,  won. 

Over  the  years,  Carey  Orr 
has  been  in  the  midst  of  many 
a  political  battle,  editorially, 
drawing  hard-hitting  cartoons 
in  support  of  Chicago  Tribune 
policies,  including  such  bitter 
fights  as  attacking  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Hale  Thompson,  then 
mayor  of  Chicago,  prohibition, 
and  later  FDR  and  the  New 
Deal,  prior  to  World  War  II. 
His  1960  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  cartoon  dealt  with  the 
spread  of  communism  to  the  Af¬ 
rican  Congo. 

Back  in  the  1920’s  and  early 
’30’s,  one  of  his  best  known  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  characters  was 
the  long-nosed,  lean-visaged  in¬ 
dividual  representing  “Prohibi¬ 
tion.”  This  dry  law  enforcement 
character  as  conceived  by  Mr. 
Orr  was  a  combination  of  Tor- 
quemada,  head  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  and  Cotton  Mather, 
Massachusetts  blue  law  en¬ 
forcer  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Puritans.  His  clothing  was  mix¬ 
ture  of  those  worn  by  a  ham 
actor  and  our  Puritan  forefa- 


Upon  his  return  recently 
from  the  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  Carey  was  the  honored 
guest  on  Ralph  Edwards’  NBC 
“This  Is  Your  Life”  television 
program,  Mr.  Orr  took  time  to 
tell  E&P  about  his  working 
philosophy  as  practitioner  and 
teacher  of  editorial  cartooning. 

He  has  had  a  part  in  helping 
to  train  some  of  the  youn^r 
cartoonists  of  today,  including 
Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Herblock 
and  Shaw  McCutcheon,  son  of 
the  late  John  T.  McCutcheon, 
who  encouraged  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick  to  offer  Carey  Orr 
a  spot  as  “number  two”  man 
on  the  Tribune’s  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  staff.  He  was  a  young 
artist  when  he  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1917.  He  drew  an  eight- 
column  strip,  called  “Tiny  Trib¬ 
une,”  for  several  years  before 
“graduating”  to  the  daily  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoon. 

“Formerly  cartoonists  just 
‘happened,’  ”  he  recalled,  “but 
now  my  profession  is  past  the 
‘barber-doctor’  stage  and  has 
become  a  language  in  itself.” 


Carey  Cassius  Orr 


Anyone  who  really  cares  to  can 
learn  to  draw.  Among  begin¬ 
ners,  the  cartoonists  who  even¬ 
tually  succeed  are  the  ones  who 
sketch  a  lot  and  are  not  afraid 
to  work.” 


Pictures  Vs.  Words 


Mr.  Orr  does  not  necessarily 
subscribe  to  the  old  Chinese 
proverb  that  one  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words. 

He  said,  for  instance,  no  pic¬ 
ture  is  as  forceful  as  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address.  “Yet  when 
people  read  that  speech  they 
‘see’  the  battlefield  before 
them,”  he  added. 

“Nor  is  there  a  writer  who 
has  been  as  graphic  as  when 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  portrayed 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Disciples 


in  a  manner  that  was  an  in- 


Pioneered  Color  Cartoons 


After  years  of  meeting  a 
daily  deadline  and  pioneering 
with  ROP  color  cartoons,  which 
have  become  a  hallmark  of  the 
Tribune’s  front  page,  Mr.  Orr 
still  thinks  a  “snappy  caption” 
is  equally  as  important  as  the 
vehicle  drawn  to  express  the 
idea. 

“A  cartoonist  is  often  a  cru¬ 
sader  but  he  must  believe  in 
what  he’s  crusading  for  to  be 
effective,”  said  Mr.  Orr.  “Un¬ 
like  a  specialized  newspaper 
writer,  he  must  have  a  cath¬ 
olicity  of  interests.  He  must 
know  the  basic  ideas,  at  least, 
behind  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.” 

But  reportorial  and  writing 
experience  are  not  necessary  be¬ 
yond  the  ability  to  come  up  with 
a  good  caption.  Sketches  are  the 
‘words’  with  which  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  works.  The  idea  that  a  man 
is  bom  an  artist  is  a  fallacy. 


spiration  to  those  who  saw  the 
painting,  ‘The  Last  Supper,’ 
lifting  the  Christian  religion  out 
of  the  Dark  Ages.” 

“It  is  fortunate,”  he  said, 
“that  cartooning  represents  a 
combination  of  the  two  arts  of 
writing  and  drawing,  just  as 
the  movies  improved  when 
talkies  were  added  and  just  as 
television  is  superior  to  radio 
today,  because  two  arts  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  combining  of  two 
arts,  to  a  great  extent,  is  a 
modern  invention.” 


Credits  Colonel  for  Color 


Mr.  Orr  credits  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  with  the  idea  of  intro¬ 
ducing  ROP  color  into  the  daily 
front-page  cartoon.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  color  cartoons  was 
first  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
Tribune  on  May  5,  1932,  when 
the  paper  printed  one  of  Mr. 
Orr’s  drawings  in  tw'o  colors 
on  page  one. 

The  color  work  was  done  on 
a  black  background  with  the 
red  and  white  stripes  of  the 
American  flag  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  and  the  red  flag 
of  communism  being  held  in  the 
hand  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator 
Huey  Long  of  Louisiana. 

The  cartoon  attracteel  na¬ 
tional  attention.  Even  Senator 
Long  was  impressed  and  in¬ 
sisted  the  cartoon  be  entered 
in  the  Congressional  Record, 
without  benefit  of  color,  how¬ 
ever.  Since  World  War  II, 
front-page  color  cartoons  have 
become  a  daily  feature  in  the 
Tribune.  These  cartoons  are 
prepared  and  submitted  two 
days  in  advance  of  publication, 
normally,  although  on  occasion 
the  Tribune  has  turned  out  a 
four-color  cartoon  for  the  next 
day’s  issue. 

In  the  early  ’40’s,  when  the 
Tribune  was  experimenting  with 
color  vs.  black-and-white  car¬ 
toons,  readership  studies  showed 
that  when  color  was  used,  85% 
of  the  men  readers  noted  the 
cartoon  and  82%  of  the  women 
saw  the  color  drawing,  Mr.  Orr 
recalled. 


Get  Rid  of  Tags 


Wrote  One  Serial 


Carey  Orr,  incidentally,  had 
one  brief  venture  into  litera¬ 
ture  after  World  War  I  when 
Col.  McCormick  suggested  he  do 
a  “story”  about  a  young  West 
Pointer  who  goes  to  war.  Carey 
stmggled  with  his  manuscript 
for  two  months  and  had  pro¬ 
duced  only  the  first  two  chap¬ 
ters,  when  the  Colonel  asked 
how  the  story  was  progressing. 

Carey  showed  him  his  copy 
and  Colonel  McCormick  laughed 
and  said,  he  had  meant  for 
Carey  to  draw  a  “story”  in  a 
series  of  pictures.  However,  the 
Colonel  liked  what  Carey  had 


Mr.  Orr  told  E&P  he  was 
impressed  with  the  serious  air 
titude  and  professional  journal¬ 
istic  approach  to  their  daily 
work  as  evidenced  by  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists’  discussion  at 
the  recent  Los  Angeles  conven¬ 
tion. 

“Cartoonists  today  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  tags,  such  as 
the  GOP  Elephant,  Democratic 
Donkey  and  Uncle  Sam,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “These  tags  have  been 
over  used  and,  in  most  cases, 
have  outlived  their  usefulness 
or  have  become  somewhat 
corny.” 

He  is  hopeful  that  more  news¬ 
papers  will  employ  staffs  of 
cartoonists  in  the  future,  rather 
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than  relying  on  one  or  two  car¬ 
toonists  to  turn  out  the  work. 
The  exactions  of  the  profession, 
he  says,  together  with  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  times,  are  such 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for 
one  artist  to  “ring  the  bell” 
with  a  cartoon  seven  days  a 
week. 

Three  cartoons  a  week  that 
are  really  good  should  be  the 
goal  of  each  cartoonist,  he  said, 
adding  there  should  be  more 
balance  between  the  serious  car¬ 
toon  subjects,  dealing  with 
world  problems,  and  human  in¬ 
terest  ideas  which  will  give  the 
reader  some  “relief”  from  the 
worrisome  problems  found  daily 
on  the  front  page. 

In»pired  by  Tramp  Artist 

Carey  Orr’s  interest  in  draw¬ 
ing  dates  back  to  his  boyhood 
days  on  his  grandfather’s  farm 
in  Ohio  when  a  tramp  artist 
came  to  the  house  and  begged 
for  an  evening  meal.  “My 
grandfather  was  opposed  to 
feeding  tramps  because  if  you 
feed  one  there  was  the  grrape- 
vine  that  led  others  to  our 
door,”  said  Carey.  “However 
this  particular  tramp  sat  on  the 
porch  and  drew  for  me  a  fine 
likeness  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
begged  my  gp:^ndfather  to  feed 
him  and  he  did.  For  the  rest 
of  the  Summer  I  tried  drawing 
pictures,  too.” 

Later  young  Orr  went  to  live 
with  his  father  in  Spokane, 
where  the  elder  Orr  ran  a  saw 
mill  and  had  married  again  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Carey’s 
mother.  Carey  would  copy  the 
cartoons  drawn  by  Morris  for 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  when  Carey 
was  17  he  took  the  W.  L.  Evans 
cartooning  course  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  As  a  result,  he  would 
occasionally  sell  a  cartoon  to 
the  old  Life  magazine,  but  re¬ 
ceived  more  rejections  than  ac¬ 
ceptance  checks. 

After  graduating  from  high 
school  and  taking  special  college 
tutoring  in  mathematics  and 
engineering,  Orr  became  a  semi- 
pro  baseball  pitcher,  earning 
175  per  game,  and  acquiring 
quite  a  local  following  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  big  leagruer. 

Saves  Baseball  Money 

His  father  wasn’t  too  im¬ 
pressed,  however,  with  Carey 
becoming  a  professional  ball 
player.  He  wanted  him  to  study 
to  be  a  mechanical  engineer  at 
the  University  of  Washington. 
Carey  wanted  to  be  a  cartoonist 
and  had  been  saving  his  pitch¬ 
er’s  salary  for  tuition  to  attend 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts. 

“My  father’s  impression  of 
W  artist  was  of  a  man  living 
m  cold  garret,  starving  to 

editor  sc  publisher 


A  Carey  Orr  cartoon:  "Suppose 
We  Turned  the  D09  Loose  on 
Him!" 


death,  or  coming  home  with 
tuberculosis,”  Carey  recalls. 
“But  he  didn’t  want  me  to  be 
a  ball  player,  either.  So  I  won 
out  and  came  to  Chicago  to 
study  art.” 

His  first  newspaper  job  was 
with  the  Examiner,  where  he 
and  three  other  art  students 
were  given  $15-a-week  jobs  for 
six  months,  when  the  best  of 
the  four  would  then  be  hired  for 
$60.  Carey  made  the  grade,  but 
the  art  ^itor  lost  his  job,  so 
young  Orr  was  still  getting  only 
$15  a  week. 

At  the  age  of  24,  he  joined 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  as 
fulltime  editorial  cartoonist.  In 
those  days,  the  old  Literary  Di¬ 
gest  was  a  cartoonist’s  best 
friend.  To  have  your  cartoons 
reprinted  in  the  Digest  was  a 
mark  of  distinction.  Orr  sent 
his  cartoons  to  the  Digest  every 
week  and  more  and  more  of 
them  were  used. 

Missed  His  Second  Honeymoon 

Carey  Orr  was  married  in 
1912,  but  the  Orrs  didn’t  go  on 
a  honeymoon  trip  because  funds 
were  scarce.  Two  years  later — 
Augrust,  1914 — Carey  had  a 
two-week  vacation  coming  and 
the  Orrs  were  planning  to  make 
it  their  second  “honeymoon.” 
But  war  was  beginning  to  erupt 
in  Europe. 

“I  told  my  wife,”  said  Mr. 
Orr,  “Honey,  this  war  scare 
won’t  last  tro  long,  but  I  want 
to  be  here  to  draw  some  cartoons 
about  it,  so  we’ll  take  our  va¬ 
cation  later.  So  you  can  see 
how  smart  I  was.  As  the  war 
progressed  up  to  1917,  my  car¬ 
toons  continued  to  appear  in 
the  Digest  and,  subsequently,  I 
had  offers  from  Pulitzer,  Hearst 
and  Col.  McCormick.  I  joined 
the  Tribune  in  the  Fall  of 
1917.” 

Mr.  Orr  was  awarded  the 
U.S.  government  gold  medal  for 
his  prize-winning  cartoon  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive.  On 
the  recent  TV  “This  Is  Your 
Life”  program,  Ralph  Edwards 
told  Orr: 
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“Through  your  pen  and  wit, 
you  fight  against  the  things  you 
hate  and  for  the  thingrs  you 
love.  You  attack  gangsterism, 
and  the  causes  of  evil,  waste  in 
government  and  corruption  in 
high  places.  You  crusade  for 
public  safety.  You  are  one  of 
the  first  to  call  wide  attention 
to  the  dangL'rs  of  communism.” 

• 

New  6-Day  Contract 
.4t  Chi  Tribune  Mill 

Montreal 

A  first  settlement  of  its  kind 
this  year  granting  new  wage 
conditions  for  workers  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  or  eastern  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mill  has  been  reached  with 
a  Quebec  Province  company. 

"Two  unions  that  bargain  for 
newsprint  workers  agrreed  on  the 
terms  of  a  new  contract  with 
Quebec  North  Shore  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  an  affiliate  of  Ontario 
Paper  Company  that  manufac¬ 
tures  newsprint  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  New  York 
News. 

Contract  negotiations  with 
Eastern  Canadian  newsprint 
mills  have  been  difficult  this 
year,  and  so  far  only  one  con¬ 
tract  has  been  reached,  and  that 
on  the  basis  of  a  continuous 
seven-day  operation.  The  Quebec 
North  Shore  Paper  Company 
agrreement  has  been  attained  on 
the  basis  of  normal  6-day 
operations. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour 
effective  from  last  May  1  and 
rate  adjustments  that  boost  the 
basic  hourly  rate  to  $2.01  from 
$1.93. 

The  vacation  schedule  is  in¬ 
creased  to  provide  four  weeks 
after  22  years’  service,  instead 
of  25  years  at  present. 

There  is  an  additional  com¬ 
pany  contribution  to  the  group 
welfare  fund. 

North  Shore  Paper  employs 
750  mill  workers. 

• 

Toronto  Globe  Takes 
Magazine  To  Canada 

Toronto 

Since  the  first  issue  of  the 
Toronto  Weekly  Globe  and  Mail 
in  May  1957,  the  Globe  Maga¬ 
zine  has  been  printed  in  New 
York  City,  though  its  content 
has  always  been  designed, 
written  and  edited  in  Toronto. 
Now,  Oakley  Dalgleish,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  has 
announced  that  the  printing  of 
the  magazine  will  be  moved  to 
Ontario. 

Commencing  with  the  issue  of 
August  5,  the  Globe  Magazine 
will  be  printed  on  new  presses 
being  installed  at  Murray  Print¬ 
ing  and  Gravure  Ltd.,  Weston, 
Ont. 


Outdoor  Editor 
Subdues  a  Shark 

Baltimore 

Bill  Burton,  outdoor  editor  of 
the  Evening  Sun,  had  an  in-the- 
water  encounter  with  a  sand 
shark  in  Boggs  Bay  between 
Chincoteagrue  Island,  Va.,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

He  came  back  with  pictures  of 
sharks  and  of  Ralph  Weiss,  of 
Baltimore,  catching  a  shark  — 
but  none  of  Weiss  grabbing  Bur¬ 
ton  by  the  seat  of  his  pants  and 
hauling  him  into  his  13-foot 
skiff  during  the  hand-to-fin 
battle  with  the  450-pound  shark. 

The  battle,  with  the  450- 
pounder,  a  200-pounder  and  a 
400-pounder,  cost  the  two  $750 
in  lost  tackle,  a  damaged  boat 
and  Burton’s  wrist  watch. 

Shallow  water  probably  gave 
Burton  an  advantage  in  that  the 
shark  couldn’t  find  water  enough 
to  roll  on  its  side  to  get  a  Bur¬ 
ton  Bite. 

College  News  Bureau 
Provides  Stipends 

Boston 

Four  Boston  University  g^rad- 
uate  students  and  one  under- 
grraduate  student  have  been 
awarded  assistantships  for  the 
1961-62  academic  year  in  the 
University’s  News  Bureau. 

The  recipients  are  Herbert  J. 
Kom,  Providence,  R.  I.;  John 
B.  Talmadge,  Needham  Heights, 
Mass.;  Thomas  R.  Seifert,  Mer¬ 
cer  Island,  Wash.;  Carol  A. 
Steinhafel,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  William  A.  Start,  Auburn, 
Mass. 

The  assistantships  carry  an 
annual  $950  stipend  applicable 
to  tuition  cost  at  the  University. 
Recipients  work  in  such  special¬ 
ized  areas  as  hometowning,  news 
and  feature  writing,  and  radio 
and  television  while  studying  at 
the  University. 

• 

$400,000  Ubel 
Oainis  Dismissed 

Denver 

Two  law  suits  for  a  total  of 
$400,000  against  Freedom  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  owners  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  were  dismissed  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  here. 

Judge  Alfred  A.  Arraj  dis¬ 
missed  the  suits  with  prejudice 
and  ordered  both  sides  to  pay 
their  own  court  costs. 

B.  B.  Harding,  a  Denver  real 
estate  broker,  and  E.  V.  Holland, 
former  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
justice,  sued  for  $200,000  each 
for  damages  because  of  a  story 
quoting  statements  allegedly 
made  by  Harding  about  Holland. 
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Exhibits  a  Hit  With 
Hizzoner  the  Mayor 

By  George  Wilt 


Twenty-three  newspapers  had 
a  top-drawer  audience  for  ex¬ 
hibits  of  their  best  public  and 
community  service  promotions  at 
the  1961  U.  S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  held  in  Washinjarton, 
D.  C.  A  group  of  750  mayors 
and  other  city  officials  from  over 
400  municipalities  got  a  first 
hand  picture  of  what  newspa¬ 
pers  are  doing  to  relate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  communities  they 
serve,  for  the  third  successive 
year. 

The  scdons  took  to  the  exhibits 
like  a  politician  takes  to  flash¬ 
bulbs.  It  didn’t  take  them  long 
to  find  the  exhibit  from  their 
home  town  and  have  their  pic¬ 
ture  snapped  looking  over  their 
newspaper’s  program,  for  trans¬ 
mittal  back  with  the  story  of 
the  conference. 

A  variety  of  activities  was 
pictured  on  the  uniform  dis¬ 
plays,  including  newspaper-sup¬ 
ported  polio  clinics,  school  pro¬ 
grams,  fund-raising,  youth  wel¬ 
fare  activities,  public  safety, 
housing,  and  similar  programs. 
The  exhibits  dramatized  joint 
projects  of  the  city  governments 
and  the  press  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  and  information  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

A  total  of  26  panels  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  following  news¬ 
papers:  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
&  Constitution,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  &  Post-Herald, 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  Den- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]Vealfh 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

Te  keep  la  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  end  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 
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r  e  r  ( Colo. )  Post,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  Indinapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Post,  Milwaukee 
( W is. )  Journal,  M ilwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  New 
York  Journal- American,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News-Call  Bulletin,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune,  Wash^ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

The  Mayors  Conference  Ex¬ 
hibits  is  a  project  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation,  and  was  initiated  in 
1949  by  Howard  Wilcox,  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News.  1961  exhibits  chairman 
was  David  Lindsey,  Chicago 
Sun-Tim.es,  assisted  by  Frank 
McArdle,  Wa^shington  Post. 

John  Gunther,  Washington 
representative  of  the  Conference 
of  Mayors,  has  invited  newspa¬ 
pers  to  exhibit  again  at  the  1962 
meeting  at  the  Fontainbleau 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
May  13-17,  1962. 

*  *  * 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY  — 
The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 
came  up  with  a  real  red-white- 
and  blue  special  for  the  4th  of 
July.  They  devoted  their  front 
page  to  re-creating  events  of 
the  day  as  they  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  back  in  1776,  along  with 
a  full-color  picture  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  reproduction  of 
the  actual  signatures.  The  144- 
point  banner,  “Independence  De¬ 
clared,”  topped  heads  such  as, 
“Delegates  Risk  Noose;  Stand 
for  Freedom.”  “Howe  Lands  at 
Staten  With  9,000.”  Additional 
stories  on  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  appeared  elsewhere  in 
the  paper,  with  the  regular  1961 
front  page  appearing  on  page  2. 
Another  full-color  news  pix,  of 
a  revolutionary  soldier  with  ‘Old 
Glory,’  appeared  on  page  3. 

Response  to  the  Independence 
Day  edition  was  immediate  and 
encouraging.  Calls,  letters  and 
requests  for  additional  copies 
are  still  pouring  in.  Both  wire 
services  carried  stories  about 


MAYOR  Richardson  Dilworfh  of  Philadelphia  (right),  chairman  of  tha 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  Mayor  W.  H.  Reynolds  of  Providence. 
R.l.  look  at  displays  provided  by  their  hometown  newspapers  as  part 
of  an  exhibit  arranged  by  the  NNPA  at  the  Mayors  Conference  in 
Washington.  With  Mayor  Reynolds  is  his  niece,  Miss  Virginia  Santoro 
of  Washington. 


the  unusual  means  of  reminding 
Americans  of  their  birthright. 

Initial  idea  for  the  promotion 
came  from  Ed  Clark  Ford,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  His  concept  was 
enlarged  upon,  details  worked 
out,  and  the  result  came  to  two 
and  a  half  pages  of  copy  and 
pictures. 

*  «  * 

BIRTHDAY  CAKE  —  When 
Lenox  Square,  regional  sho])- 
ping  center  in  the  Atlanta  area 
celebrated  its  second  anniver¬ 
sary,  Pat  LaHatte  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  came  up  with  an  origi¬ 
nal  promotion.  To  promote  a 
special  tabloid  anniversary  sec¬ 
tion,  Pat  had  a  small  birthday 
cake  delivered  by  messenger  to 
each  key  advertiser  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Each  cake  was  iced  in 
chocolate,  with  the  word  “Lenox” 
in  white,  and  topped  with  two 
candles.  Each  cake  was  hand¬ 
somely  packaged  in  a  white  box 
tied  with  turquoise  ribbon.  A 
little  card,  also  in  chocolate, 
carried  the  message,  “Wouldst 
thou  both  eat  thy  cake  and  have 
it?”  Copy  inside  the  card  pro¬ 
moted  the  anniversary,  and — of 
course — the  Journal  &  Constitu¬ 
tion  tabloid  section. 

«  *  * 

TREASURE  HUNT  —  An 
$1,100  treasure  hunt,  organized 
to  dramatize  the  110th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News,  attracted 
50,000  active  searchers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  police  estimates.  The  hunt, 
designed  to  last  about  a  week, 
actually  ran  almost  13  days. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Fair¬ 
grounds,  toward  which  the  clues 
pointed,  were  thronged  with 
treasure  seekers.  On  the  final 
days,  as  many  as  15,000  packed 
the  fairground  area  during  noon 
and  early  evening  peak  hours. 
Phone  sw'itchboards  at  the  Mer¬ 


cury  and  News  were  hopelessly 
jammed  during  the  final  three 
days,  as  hundreds  calle<l  with 
the  question,  “Has  it  l)een  found 
yet?” 

A  96-point  headline  screamed, 
“Treasure  Found!”  the  morning 
after  an  employe  of  the  county 
sheriff’s  office  located  the  $1100 
certificate  wrapped  around  the 
arm  of  a  miniature  statue  of 
Mercury,  wrapped  in  a  soiled 
and  greasy  rag,  along  a  fence 
row  across  the  road  from  the 
fairground. 

Dozens  of  calls  were  received 
in  the  succeeding  days  by  people 
who  reported  having  enjoyed 
the  Treasure  Hunt  as  a  family 
affair,  having  made  new  friends 
and  adding  a  new  interest  to 
their  lives.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
calls  were  received  from  moth¬ 
ers  who  told  the  Mercury  and 
News,  “This  hunt  has  occupied 
our  youngsters  for  days.  Now 
what  are  we  going  to  do?” 

*  «  * 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL  —  The 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  and  Tribune  has  started 
their  “back  to  school”  promotion 
with  an  unusual  cut-out  mailing 
piece.  Folded,  it’s  the  shape  of 
the  ugliest  of  teachers.  Open,  it 
looks  like  a  string  of  paper  dolls, 
and  points  out  the  63%  increase 
in  school  enrollment  since  1950, 
and  that  $199  will  be  spent  on 
each  student  in  1961. 

The  folder  announces  a  com¬ 
plete  program,  beginning  with  a 
“Back  to  School  Fashion”  Sec¬ 
tion,  a  Campus  Funfest,  featur¬ 
ing  a  fashion  show  and  contest 
among  high  school  musical 
groups,  a  “Feed  -  the  -  family” 
promotion,  a  “seminar  for  Sal¬ 
lies,”  featuring  fashion  shows, 
with  tickets  distributed  free  by 
Salt  Lake  merchants.  The  folder 
also  includes  school  opening 
dates  for  five  areas. 
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Daily  aiid  Museum 
Join  in  Art  Eflfort 

Philadelphia 
For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art  have  joined  forces  to 
encourage  art  appreciation 
throughout  Delaware  Valley. 

Last  year  the  newspaper 
informed  its  readers  of  the 
extensive  modem  art  collection 
housed  at  the  museum.  This 
year,  in  a  10-part  series,  which 
began  June  25,  art  critic  Dennis 
Leon  discussed  the  different 
schools  of  traditional  art. 

The  museum  has  a  display 
featuring  the  work  interpreted 
each  week. 

*  «  « 

CENTRAL  LINK  —  a  spiral- 
bound  market  presentation  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Moloney’,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  promotion  dejiartment 
descril)es  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  as 
the  “central  marketing  link  in 
America’s  3rd  largest  state.” 
The  handsome  3-color  liooklet 
presents  market  data  graphi¬ 
cally  with  plenty  of  maps,  and 
tells  advertisers  why  they  need 
the  Patriot-News  to  sell  the  Har¬ 
risburg  market. 

*  *  * 

STRAIGHT-A  AWARDS  — 
The  current  baseball  season 
marks  the  .seventh  consecutive 
year  in  w’hich  the  Cleveland  In¬ 
dians  and  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  have  collaborated  in  hon¬ 
oring  straight-A  students  in  the 
greater  Cleveland  area.  More 
than  10,000  boys  and  girls  from 
fourth  through  tw’elfth  grade 
will  be  guests  of  the  Indians  this 
year,  with  junior  and  senior 
high  students  attending  seven 
games.  In  batting  out  straight 
A’s  on  their  school  report  cards, 
the  students  won  themselves 
more  than  100,000  reserved  and 
box  seat  tickets,  representing  in 
excess  of  $200,()00,  and  over  the 
seven  year  period,  the  stagger¬ 
ing  sum  of  more  than  $1.5-mil- 
lion.  The  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  recognize  the  scho¬ 
lastic  achievement  of  the  young¬ 
sters,  and  give  them  an  early 
start  tow’ard  developing  interest 
in  baseball.  Nate  Dolin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Indians,  .states 
that  the  “Straight-A  Students” 
are  the  liest-behaved  and  most 
enthusiastic  rooters  among  all 
the  many  juvenile  groups  that 
are  guests  of  the  Indians 
through  the  season. 

«  «  * 

FLAGS — When  Paula  Snyder, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  staff 
^iter,  interviewed  persons  who 
had  come  to  the  lobby  to  buy  the 
50-star  United  States  flag,  one 
gentleman  commented  that  Betsy 
Ross  was  his  great-great-great 
grandmother. 


(As  a  public  service,  the 
Gazette  has  sold  more  than 
10,000  flags  in  recent  weeks  in 
a  concerted  effort  to  get  Phoeni¬ 
cians  to  fly  their  colors  on  all 
official  holidays.) 

Paula  w’as  told  to  interview 
a  dozen  customers  as  to  why 
they  had  come  in  for  a  flag. 
Burton  Lowry  said  Betsy  Ross 
died  at  his  great-great  grand¬ 
mother’s  home  in  Philadelphia. 

*  «  « 

BETTER  SLEEP  —  Chicago 
Tribune  space  .salesmen  are 
using  a  unique  presentation  to 
.sell  a  “Better  Sleep”  section 
which  will  be  published  in  the 
Tribune  on  September  10.  The 
6-page  presentation  starts  by’ 
.saying,  “In  1946,  the  war  was 
over,  Truman  was  President . . . 
and  half  the  people  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  slept  on  the  same  mat¬ 
tress  they  sleep  on  now!  Since 
1946,  average  household  income 
has  gone  up  86%  .  .  .  IT’S 
TIME  THEY  SPENT  SOME 
OF  IT  ON  A  NEW  MAT¬ 
TRESS.” 


Expansion  Area 

Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Camden  Courier  Post  has 
.started  a  Burlington  County  edi¬ 
tion  to  serv’e  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  area  north  of  the  city.  A 
news  office  is  at  Mt.  Holly. 


Reward  Guards 
Classified  User 

San  Francisco 

A  housewife  received  a  $250 
reward  here  in  accord  with  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner’s  code 
protecting  advertisers  using  its 
“Positions  Wanted  —  Women” 
want  ad  classifications. 

The  payment  was  for  a  com¬ 
plaint  resulting  in  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  a  minor  who 
made  obnoxious  phone  calls,  ad¬ 
vised  Carl  C.  Gilman,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  He  believes  the 
Examiner  is  the  only  U.  S. 
newspai)er  providing  such  pro¬ 
tection. 

There  have  been  only  three 
complaints  from  women  since 
the  Examiner  announced  its 
code  in  1958,  Mr.  Gilman  said. 

The  newspaper  offers  $250  to 
the  first  person  giving  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  any  person  answer¬ 
ing  positions  wanted-women  ads 
who  does  physical  harm  to  the 
advertiser,  makes  lewd  sugges¬ 
tions  or  remarks  to  a  home  or 
business  with  immoral  intent  or 
employs  a  ruse  to  lure  the  ad- 
v’ertiser  to  a  home  or  business 
with  immoral  intent. 

.As  a  new  service  for  help 
wanted  advertisers,  the  Exam¬ 
iner  now  offers  the  free  use  of 
an  interviewing  facility’  com¬ 


plete  with  private  rooms,  recep¬ 
tionist  and  phone  answering 
serv'ice  to  those  placing  copy 
from  jwints  outside  the  local 
area.  Details  are  available 
through  H  e  a  r  s  t  Advertising 
Service,  it  was  announced  by 
.Arthur  Benham,  manager,  na¬ 
tional  classified. 


10  Young  Germans 
.4re  Dailies'  Guests 

Hakrisbi  rg,  Pa. 

Carrying  forward  its  “People- 
to-People”  program  of  bettering 
international  relationships,  the 
Patriot-News  Company  here  is 
hosting  10  West  German  l)oys 
and  girls  for  a  2T-day’  visit 
which  l)egan  July  7. 

Chosen  by  the  300,000  weekly 
readers  of  Rasselbande,  West 
German  youth  magazine,  the  10 
young  Germans  have  performed 
outstanding  accomplishments, 
heraic  deeds  or  unusual  services 
for  their  country.  All  were  born 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 

Picnics,  outdoor  barbecues, 
family  outings  and  swimming 
parties  have  been  arranged  for 
them  in  the  Harrisburg  area. 
On  July  20,  they  were  guests 
of  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  at 
Connie  Mack  Stadium  for  a 
major  league  baseball  game.  On 
July  27  and  28,  they  visited 
Washington,  D.  C. 


the  newspaper 

that  GROWS  ORCHIDS 

They  say  orchids  are  tough  to  raise  in  Central  Florida  . . .  and 
they’re  right. 

■  But  it's  a  newspaper’s  business  to  lead  ...  not  only  in  politics 
but  in  all  kinds  of  civic  projects.  That,  in  our  book,  includes  taking 
the  lead  in  beautifying  our  town. 

■  Years  ago  we  bought  truckloads  of  azaleas  and  sold  them  be¬ 
low  cost.  Today  the  azalea  season  in  Orlando  actually  and  factually 
creates  here  a  Real  City  Beautiful. 

■  Now  we’re  raising  orchids.  We  spent  $40,000  on  an  orchid 
house,  another  $60,000  on  plants,  supplies  and  labor ...  but  we 
don’t  sell  them  ...  we  give  them  away  to  the  sick  and  invalid  in 
our  hospitals. 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Editor/Owner/ Ad  Writer/Galley  Boy/Orchid  Grower 
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Hoffman  Writes 
New  TV  Column 


Leonard  Hoffman  has  been 
signed  by  the  McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  write  anfl  supervise  a 
new  feature,  “TV  Time.” 

Mr.  Hoffman  will  write  six 
columns  a  week,  the  subjects 
ranging  from  interviews  to  ob¬ 
servations  on  programs  and  the 
industry  in  general.  In  addition, 

Mr.  Hoffman  and  staff  will  con¬ 
duct  a  daily  mailsack  column 
answering  readers’  queries.  An¬ 
other  feature  will  be  “Time 
Previews,”  a  column  devoted  to 
the  highlights  of  the  daily  fare. 

A  screen  writer  as  well  as  a 
working  newspaperman,  Mr. 

Hoffman  wrote  the  motion 
picture  adaptation  of  “Call 
Northside  777,”  a  Chicago 
factual  murder  story  broken 
through  the  efforts  of  a  re¬ 
porter,  enacted  by  Jimmy 
Stewart.  The  film,  incidentally, 
is  getting  considerable  play 
these  days  on  TV  screens. 

Along  with  his  other  activi¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Hoffman  for  the  last  introduces  a  new  type  of  deto- 
seven  years  has  functioned  as  tive:  a  country  district  police- 
drama  critic  for  the  Hollywood  man  of  Indian  blood.  He  is 
(Calif.)  Reporter,  a  berth  he  charged  with  tracking  down  a 
will  retain  along  with  his  new  band  of  criminals  who  have  beer 
McClure  Syndicate  assignment,  ambushing  and  killing  Americar 


Suzanne  Blanc 


Workinji£  lairrsi  Notebook 


The  career  girl  has  all  sorts  of  prolslems — from  bosses  who 
are  too  fresh  to  bosses  who  aren’t. 

A  secretary  wonders  whether  she  should  apply  for  a 
better  job  opening,  even  though  she  knows  she’s  not  qualified. 

An  office  girl  tears  new  stockings  on  old  office  furniture. 
Another  isn’t  sure  whether  to  wear  needle  heels  or  less 
striking  styles — and  doesn’t  know  where  to  turn  for  an  answer. 

Now  she  can  find  out  in  the  “Vi  orking  Girl’s  Notebook’’ 
by  Marion  Odmark.  new  CT-NYN  feature,  offered  to  alert 
editors.  It’s  currently  running  Mondays  through  Fridays 
in  Chicago’s  American,  warrants  a  wider  field! 

The  writer  is  among  America’s  best  known  working 
women.  While  still  in  her  teens  she  was  named  “Chicago’s 
Number  One  Career  Girl.”  More  recently  she  was  voted 
one  of  Chicago’s  eight  most  distinguished  women,  by 
23  women’s  service  organizations  representing  1,500,000 
women.  Many  newspaper  supplements  and  national  picture 
magazines  have  carried  her  profile. 

As  a  columnist,  Marion  Odmark  champions  “happy 
thinking” — and  she  applies  it  herself  as  public  relations 
director  of  one  of  America’s  leading  hotels  ...  on  everyone 
from  maids  to  executive  secretaries! 

\ou’ll  want  to  see  this  new  column.  So  will  your  readers! 
For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write — today! 


Chicago  Tribunv-Xew  York  lYrirn 
Syndteate,  Ine. 
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2  Cartoonists  Create 
New  ‘Sam’s  Strip’ 


By  Ray  Erwin 
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What  started  out  as  a  private 
)jag  b«-tween  two  cartoonists  has 
now  led  to  a  fresh,  new  comic 
character  who  is  the  hero  of  a 
new  strip  syndicated  by  Kinp 
Features  and  simply  called 
“Sam’s  Strip.” 

It’s  drawn  by  Jerry  Dumas 
and  Mort  Walker,  who  also 
Iraws  “Beetle  Bailey”  and  who 
is  co-artist  of  another  strip, 
“Hi  and  Lois.”  Both  are  mirth¬ 
ful  men  but  both  also  realize 
there’s  a  serious  side  to  being 
funny. 

Youthful  Jerry  Dumas  an- 
wered  the  query  as  to  what 
kind  of  comic  “Sam’s  Strip” 
will  Ih*: 


Three  GoaU 


“We’ll  have  three  vaguely 
sensed  goals,  which  we  use  as 
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a  kind  of  test  for  all  our  gags: 
Is  it  funny?  Is  it  interesting? 
Is  it  revealing  of  human  nature 
and  conditions?  In  short,  is  it 
meaningful  nonsense?  Because 
that’s  what  we’re  after.” 

Jerry,  who  looks  surprisingly 
like  his  co-creator,  Mort  Walk¬ 
er,  paused  and  then  continued: 

“  ‘Sam’  is  in  and  of  the  world 
of  drawing  and  comics  and 
journalism.  He  exists  in  that 
abstract,  timeless  world  where 
‘Krazy  Kat’  still  lives,  though 
rarely  seen  today.  It’s  a  spir¬ 
itual  world  of  ideas,  where 
Daumier  and  ‘Happy  Hooligan’ 
mix  with  ‘Humpty  Dumpty’  and 
Bing,  Bang,  Pow.  ‘Sam’s  main 
concern  will  be  bossing  his 
comic  strip,  and  sometimes 
showing  the  funny  side  of  the 
world  situation,  if  there  is  one.” 

The  strip  originally  started 
out  as  a  private  gag  between 
the  two  cartoonists  (Jerry  as¬ 
sists  Mort  in  drawing  “Beetle 
Bailey”).  The  pair  would  sit 
down  at  the  first  of  the  week 
and  before  plunging  in  to  work 
on  “Beetle”  would  let  their 
■nmginations  roam. 


Mort  and  Jerry  find  no  difficulty 
us!n9  the  same  pencil  at  once, 
since  they  think  pretty  much  alike. 
They're  even  beginning  to  look 
alike. 


grocery  store  clerk,  a  switch- 
Iward  operator,  a  commercial 
artist  and  then  an  Air  Force 
sergeant  during  the  Korean 
War — but  not  in  Korea. 

After  service  he  attended 
Arizona  State  University  and 
received  a  degree  in  English 
there  in  1955.  He  then  started 
to  work  on  a  master’s  degree  in 
art  but  quit  10  hours  l»efore  get¬ 
ting  it  “as  I  noticed  I  was  al¬ 
most  26  years  old  and  it  was 
time  to  leav'e  the  Ivory  Tower.” 

He  set  off  for  New  York  City 
but  not  before  casually  sending 
a  iiostcard  to  Mort  Walker, 
whose  work  he  admired,  asking 
if  he  needed  an  assistant.  It  so 
happened  he  did  and  Jerry  has 
been  so  employed  since  then, 
also  finding  time  to  do  cartoons 
for  the  New  Yorker,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Look,  True,  and 
other  magazines. 

He  lives  happily  in  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  with  his  wife  Gail 
(they  met  at  a  football  week¬ 
end  in  Arizona  and  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  19.58)  and  their  .son 
David. 


R.  W.  McCoy,  Creator 
Of  ‘Phantom,’  Dies 


He's  Different 


From  these  sessions  developed 
a  character  different  from 
others  in  the  field  because,  as 
Jerry  puts  it,  “he’s  different 
liecause  he  knows  he’s  a  comic 
strip  character.”  Then  they  de- 


CHICAtX) 

R.  Wilson  McCoy,  creator  of 
“The  Phantom”  adventure  strip 
(King  Features  Syndicate)  died 
here  July  19  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack  the  week  before. 

Mr.  McCoy,  who  collaborated 
with  Lee  Falk,  first  created  the 


cided  to  mix  up  time  and  space  strip  of  the  hooded  superman 


by  introducing  into  the  strip 
such  long  since  passed  on  char¬ 
acters  as  “Happy  Hooligan” 
and  “Krazy  Kat,”  to  name  just 
two. 

Finally  they  found  that  what 
had  started  as  an  “in”  joke  was 
being  enjoyed  by  non-cartoon¬ 
ists  as  well.  That’s  when  they 
got  serious  about  being  funny 
and  Mort  alone  wrote  more  than 
75  gags  before  the  strip  was 
sold,  so  confident  was  he  of  its 
eventual  success. 

Jerry  was  bom  on  June  6, 
1930  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  he 
says  that  the  first  drawing  he 
ever  did  was  an  artistic  zig¬ 
zag  line  on  the  inside  front 
cover  of  the  family’s  copy  of 
Sinclair  Lewis’  “Main  Street.” 

“For  the  next  25  years  I  just 
drifted,”  he  said,  “and  nobody 
seemed  to  mind  particularly.  I 
yelled  for  Hank  Greenberg  and 
Charlie  Gehringer  at  Briggs 
Stadium,  had  a  third  grade 


nearly  30  years  ago.  He  did  his 
work  in  a  studio  in  his  home  at 
Barrington,  Ill.,  where  he  was 
president  of  the  Barrington 
Tow’nship  Fire  Protection  Dis¬ 
trict  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Barrington  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


— The  PRO  Cartoonist  &  Gag- 
writer  (525  Madrona  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Salem,  Ore.),  which  became  a 
weekly  last  March  28,  reveals 
that  the  National  Agricultural 
Comic  Strip  Artists  Association 
has  been  formed  by  Jim  Gris¬ 
wold,  who  draws  the  comic  strip, 
“Hardpan”  (364  Olympic  Na¬ 
tional  Building,  914  Second  Ave., 
Seattle  4,  Wash.).  It  has  no 
dues,  meetings  or  officers.  There 
are  a  dozen  or  more  farm  comic 
strips,  the  creators  of  which  do 
other  types  of  cartoonery.  Car¬ 
roll  (“The  Wigbys”)  also  draws 
the  Sunday  “Boots  and  Her  Bud¬ 
dies.”  Frank  Thomas  (“Hoss- 


crush  on  a  girl  named  Jeanette  face”)  draws  “Fer’nand.”  Zilver- 


Minaudo,  delivered  the  Detroit 
News  with  door-rattling  accu¬ 
racy  and  furiously  talked  my 
way  out  of  fights.” 


Varied  Experience 


Then  came  graduation  from 
high  school  and  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  a  turn  at  being  a 


berg  (‘The  Tillers”),  Paris 
(“T  i  n  y  T  a  d”),  S  h  a  r  m  a  n 
(‘Thummer  Green”)  all  make 
the  slicks,  including  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  Bell  (“Paw 
Tucker”)  a  widow  who  carried 
on  after  her  husband  passed 
away,  is  the  only  girl  N.VCSA.A- 
er.  (See  page  .54). 
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HIS  SILENCE 
LAUGHS  ALOUD! 


FERD’NAND 

by  Mik 

In  daily  strip  and  Sunday 
page,  he's  a  wordless  won¬ 
der  at  delighting  readers! 
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SYNDICATES 

Keane  Draws 
New  Sunday 
Comic  Page 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  bringing  out  a  new 
Sunday  comic  page,  “The 
Family  Circus,”  by  Bil  Keane, 
Sept.  10.  It  is  already  a  popu¬ 
lar  daily  panel. 

“All  artists  and  many  editors 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
many  comics  have  been  com¬ 
pressed  to  illegibility,”  said 
Bruce  Horton,  general  manager 
of  the  syndicate.  “Many  fine 
strips  have  suffered  in  the  re¬ 
duction  from  5-column  to  4- 
column.  Sunday  pages  have  been 
chopped  into  a  variety  of  sizes, 
and  burdened  with  long  and  in¬ 
volved  stories  carried  in  bal¬ 
loons.  Fine  artwork  often  has 
shared  inequitably  with  words, 
which  are  hard  to  read  in  caps. 

“Now,  some  of  our  very  best 
comics  carry  all  of  the  fore¬ 
going  burdens  and  stand  smack 
at  the  top  in  surveys,”  conceded 
Mr.  Horton.  “But  we  have  felt 
that  there  is  a  place  for  some¬ 
thing  new  in  Sunday  comics, 
and  Bil  Keane,  creator  of 
‘Channel  Chuckles’  and  the 
daily  panel,  ‘The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus,’  has  come  up  with  some 
bold  and  positive  ideas  in  his 
new  page. 

Bold  Treatment 

“The  pages  use  art  with 
smashing  effect,”  he  added. 
“Rather  than  cluttering  the 
space  with  sardine-packing,  Bil 
takes  one  idea  and  gives  it  the 
8-column  treatment.  It’s  the 
same  technique  as  an  editor 
really  playing  up  a  good  photo¬ 
graph.  Bil  gives  his  play  to 
cartooning,  and  even  the  pun 
illustrations  at  the  right  of  the 
page  float  with  display  and  in¬ 
dividual  identity.” 

The  new  Sunday  page  (one- 
third  standard  page)  offers 
straight  humor  in  a  realistic 
situation.  It  will  replace  the 
Sunday  “Jane  Arden”  page, 
which  will  continue  as  a  daily 
strip.  The  artist,  syndicate 
heads  and  newspaper  editors 
over  the  country  have  worked 
on  plans  for  the  new  page  for 
a  full  year. 

Bil  Keane  was  a  staff  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  from  1946  to 
1959,  when  he  and  his  wife  and 
five  children  moved  to  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Ariz.  He  met  his  wife  in 
Australia  when  he  was  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  II  and  he 
wound  up  as  a  staff  sergeant 
on  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo. 
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James  B.  Reston  Jr. 


Reston’s  Son 
Writes  Column 

James  B.  Reston  Jr.,  will 
write  a  weekly  column  from 
Berlin,  and  will  report  life  in 
Europe,  Russia  and  England  as 
seen  by  an  American  student. 

He  has  been  granted  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  as  a  Morehead 
Scholar  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  His  weekly  col¬ 
umn  will  be  syndicated  by  the 
News  Bureau  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  title  of  his  column 
is  “An  American  Student  in 
Berlin.” 

Mr.  Reston  has  completed  his 
sophomore  year  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  plans  to  return  to 
Chapel  Hill  in  September,  1962. 

The  son  of  James  B.  Reston, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Sew  York  Times,  James 
Barrett  Reston  Jr.  has  been 
studying  the  German  language 
in  an  accelerated  course  under 
the  auspices  of  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Yale  University. 

In  September  he  will  go  to 
England  and  spend  a  year  at 
Oxford  University. 

*  *  * 

SHERMAN  .ADAMS’  BOOK 

Sherman  Adams’  much-dis¬ 
cussed  new  book,  “First-Hand 
Report:  The  Story  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration,”  is  being 
offered  as  a  12-part  illustrated 
series  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  beginning 
Sept.  10.  Published  on  June  25th 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  book 
is  already  on  the  national  best¬ 
seller  lists. 

V’eteran  W’ashington  corre¬ 
spondent  William  S.  White,  re¬ 
viewing  “First-Hand  Report” 
for  the  Sew  York  Herald 


Tribune,  calle<l  it  “the  most 
fa.scinating,  the  most  revealing 
and  the  most  important  political 
work  to  have  been  published 
this  year.” 

Mr.  Adams  himself,  who 
probably  exerciseil  more  power 
as  a  President’s  confidential  ad¬ 
visor  and  co-ordinator  than  any 
other  individual  in  modem 
times,  describes  it  as  *‘an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  my  own  ob- 
ser\’ations  during  my  years  as 
Assistant  to  the  President.  I 
did  not  conceive  this  book  as  a 
chronological  history  of  every¬ 
thing  that  happened  in  the  Ei¬ 
senhower  Administration.  Nor 
is  it  an  attempt  necessarily  to 
show  Eisenhower’s  principal  ac¬ 
complishments.  I  plead  no  case 
nor  seek  to  prove  anything;  I 
only  want  to  describe  the  more 
important  affairs  of  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  terms  of  office,  how  he 
handleil  them,  and  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  of  the  background  and 
circumstances  surrounding  his 
decisions.” 

*  *  « 

Reader  ^s  Query 
Wins  Windfall 

Public  sendee  often  is  per¬ 
formed  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  syndicated  columnists, 
their  syndicates  and  editors  of 
the  newspapers  in  which  the 
columns  appear. 

On  May  20,  Mrs.  D.  M.  of 
Middletown,  Calif.,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Roger  E.  Spear,  whose 
column,  “Successful  Investing,” 
she  reads  in  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  a  paper  she 
has  subscribed  to  for  41  years. 

The  question  was  answered 
immediately  by  Mr.  Spear  and 
his  staff,  one  senior  analyst 
spending  the  greater  part  of  an 
afternoon  to  insure  that  Mrs. 
D.  M.  received  the  best  possible 
advice. 

Before  noon  on  the  day  of 
publication,  Mr.  X,  a  wealthy 
industrialist,  read  the  column  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
He  was  particularly  moved  by 
Mr.  Spear’s  words:  “In  my  own 
way  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
make  your  burden  easier.” 

Mr.  X’s  intermediary  called 
the  office  of  Donald  I.  Rogers, 
business  and  financial  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  and,  after 
screening,  was  put  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Spear,  who  provided  Mrs. 
D.  M.’s  name  and  address. 

Coordinating  with  Donald 
White,  financial  editor  of  the 
Examiner,  he  told  the  woman 
the  good  news  that  50  shares  of 
Marine  Midland  stock  worth 
$1,400  (selling  for  about  $28  a 
share)  were  transferred  to  her 
account.  When  advised  of  her 
good  fortune,  Mrs.  D.  M.  said: 
“God  is  good.” 


105  Dailies  Use 
Regional  Campus 
Weekly  Column 

Regional  Campus,  a  'veekly 
syndicated  column  on  higher 
education,  started  16  months 
ago  with  six  daily  papers,  is 
now  subscribed  to  by  105  dailies 
in  sixteen  Southern  and  Inirder 
states.  It  was  first  released  in 
.April  1960  as  a  public  service 
to  the  press  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board. 

Reaction  to  the  column  “con- 
has  appeared  on  Rt'gional 
SREB  director,  whose  by-line 
tinues  to  l)e  highly  favorable,” 
reports  Dr.  Winfred  L.  Godwin, 
Campus  for  the  past  five 
months.  During  the  first  11 
months,  the  column  was  released 
over  the  by-line  of  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Anderson,  who  serv'ed  as 
SREB  director  until  March 
when  he  resigned  to  become 
executive  vicepresident  of  Au¬ 
burn  University. 

Ed  Crawford  and  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Skogstad  of  the  Board’s 
information  staff,  who  do  most 
of  the  writing  and  editing,  are 
both  former  newspaper  writers. 
The  Board  headquarters  is  at 
130  Sixth  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta 
13,  Georgia. 

*  *  « 

— Marion  Odmark’s  “Work¬ 
ing  Girl’s  Notebook,”  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Chicago's  Ainerictm 
this  Spring,  gets  rolling  as  a 
syndicated  feature,  via  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicates,  in  the  Tulso 
(Okla.)  World. 

— “Henry”  of  the  cartoon 
strip  by  John  J.  Liney  Jr., 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.,  has 
been  selected  to  appear  on 
posters  in  the  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  in  conjunction  with 
this  year’s  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund  campaign  at 
Halloween.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Liney  drew  “Henry”  for  visitors 
throughout  the  day  July  4  at  a 
celebration  of  the  Men’s  Club 
of  Lower  Moreland,  Pa. 

— A  special  series.  “Com¬ 
munism:  What  It  Means  to 
You,”  has  already  touched  off 
requests  from  readers  and  clubs 
for  25,000  reprints  from  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Reprints 
of  the  three-part  series  are  now 
being  distributed  nationally* 
and  are  available  for  use  by 
other  newspapers  at  no  cost  by 
writing  George  Beebe,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  Miami  Herald, 
Miami,  Fla.  The  stories  are  by 
Jeanne  Bellamy,  Herald  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 
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Humor,  Poetry  &  Pix 
In  Ithaca  Journal 
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By  Bob  Warner 

In  the  whimsical,  funny,  more  often  (see  cut.  Dog 
satirical  and  sometimes  just  Dressers). 

plain  .silly  photographic  dream  The  story-line  is  not  very 
world  of  Sol  Goldberg,  staff  realistic  and  certainly  anything 
photographer  for  the  Ithaca  can  happen  in  Mr.  Goldberg’s 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  dogs  visit  wacky  world  of  photographic 
beauty  salons  for  a  permanent  foolery.  In  this  “storv,”  the 
wave;  bananas  dress  up  in  baby  sixth  picture  reveals  Mrs.  D.  is 
pants;  in  lieu  of  a  golf  ball,  a  pregnant  and  in  the  seventh 
fish  is  putted  out  of  the  water  photo  (no  time  lapse  appar- 
by  a  happy-go-lucky  golfer;  a  ently),  the  Dawgs  stare  some- 
couple  of  four  year  old  kids  fight  what  morosely  at  a  baby  car- 
a  duel  at  the  OK  corral  or  an-  riage  filled  with  puppies.  All  new 
other  three  year  old,  playing  in  year’s  resolutions  are  off  but 
a  rain  puddle,  becomes  the  .star  everyone  else  is  wished  a  happy 
of  a  verse  and  picture  story  new  year  anyway. 
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funny  stuff  appears  from  time 
to  time  but  has  served  to  give 
the  paper  a  personality,  so  to 
speak.  People  look  forward  to 
our  kind  of  jazz. 

“Pictures  are  now  being  taken 
in  photojournalism  which  expose 
qualities  universal  to  man:  love,  \ 
hate,  lust,  .sadness,  joy,  humor — 
what  I  call  a  bunch  of  central 
themes  or  slices  of  life.  When  I 
entere<l  the  newspaper  field  four 
years  ago,  it  made  sense  to  me  to 
latch  on  to  one  of  these  themes  ! 
and  I  chose  humor,  the  one  I  1 
considered  to  be  most  scarce  and  j 
perhaps  mo.st  valuable  of  them  j 
all.  And,  what’s  more,  it  fitted  | 
my  personality — being  a  bit  of  a  j 
nut — .so  it  comes  rather  easily. 

So,  with  camera,  I  laughed,  with 
the  hopes  that  fellow  Ithacans 
would  laugh  with  me.” 

Idea  Sources 

Where  does  he  get  his  ideas 
for  picture  pages  and  individual 
shots? 

“With  the  four  seasons  and 
the  many  holidays;  there’s 
vour  start,”  Goldberg  relate<l. 
“There’s  always  a  Valentine’s 
Day,  spring,  the  Fourth  of  .July. 

“Next  comes  two  modes  of 
attack.  First,  a  pre-conceived 
idea  that  uses  a  cast  of  charac-  i 
ters  made  up  of  local  citizenrj’ —  v 
both  two  and  four-legged  —  ^ 

following  a  basic  script.  Number  j 

The  two  is  the  touring  and  searching  . 

lome  session.  This  involves  a  have-car-  T 

hots  will-travel  type  of  approach  and 
.  _  _  ha  the  searching,  looking,  scroung-  ^ 

telephoto  lens,  he  has  taken  to  ing  about  for  subject  matter.  \ 

roaming  Ithaca  streets  in  an  This  also  means  that  after  an  * 


m;  jikkno 
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A  Valentine's  Day  story 


in  the  western  style 


umbrellas  armed,  two-handed  charge  to  try  story,  a  good  layout  becomes  ^ 

And  turns  the  outside  inside  and  ram  a  very  large  package  next  problem.  - 

out,  through  a  small  mailbox  opening.  “Now  comes  what  I  call  show-  lj|| 

A  joy  for  all  us  fellas.  ¥  iLo  manship,”  Goldberg  continued.  ; 

“This  is  achieved  through  a 

“Fun  is  made  of  rain  that  wets  Goldberg  is  built  very  much  varied  use  of  type  sizes,  catchy  3 
The  skin  and  clothes  and  toes  like  TV’s  Jackie  Gleason,  and  titles,  good  layouts  and  even  ■ 
But  never  keeps  the  laughter  in  like  that  comedian  he  is  always  poetry.  Yes,  I  said  poetry — the  ■ 
Yet  helps  you  shed  woes.  wise-cracking,  quipping,  enjoy-  narrative  poem  with  a  humorous  S 

ing  a  laugh  about  something,  twist  to  fit  the  continuity  of  the  8 
“So  folks,  I  close  this  soggy  tale  His  light-touch  approach  to  photos  instead  of  captions.  Some-  9 
Sorry,  no  time  for  rebuttals  photojournalism,  however  is  times  you’ll  find  the  city  editor  S 
Cause  my  clothes  and  toes  are  backed  up  by  a  serious  set  of  and  me  struggling  with  the  last  3 

really  damp  well-thought  out  ideas.  line  of  a  poem.  Man,  this  is  9 

From  sittin’  in  Ithaca  “I  don’t  wrant  to  give  the  editor-photographer  cooperation  fe 

puddles."  impression  that  the  Journal  is  carried  to  the  ’nth  degree  and  it 

Not  all  of  Goldberg’s  work  the  upstate  edition  of  Mad  is  all  part  of  our  constant  effort 
ends  up  in  a  feature  production.  Magazine,”  Goldberg  said.  “The  to  keep  viewer  interest.” 


WASHINGTON 
News  Frontier 


By  Pat  Munroe 

Gerry  Van  tier  Heuvel 
George  H.  Watson  Jr. 


► 


•PLUCKY  PIERRE' 

Looking  back  on  the  first  six 
months  of  the  Kennedy  Admin¬ 
istration  (as  newsmen  now  are 
(k»ng)  it’s  possible  to  get  some 
kind  of  appraisal  of  White 
House  Press  Secretar>'  Pierre 
Salinger.  To  put  it  briefiy, 
nobody  has  yet  called  him 
■‘Lucky.”  But  the  word  “Plucky” 
surely  applies. 

Says  a  gnarled  old-timer  in 
the  White  House  press  corps: 

“Pierre  has  a  good  mind  and 
doesn’t  make  the  same  mistake 
twice  unless  they’ve  told  him  to. 
But  the  thing  to  remember  about 
his  job  is  that  the  President 
himself  likes  to  call  a  lot  of  the 
shots  in  this  public  relations 
business.” 

Another  adds: 

“Pierre’s  only  trouble  so  far 
is  that  he’s  pretty  young  (36) 
for  a  job  like  this  and  he  tends 
to  make  a  game  out  of  it — feel¬ 
ing  that  if  he’s  been  able  to 
withhold  some  information,  for 
exam[)le,  he’s  scored  a  point  on 
us.  But  there  are  no  hard  feel¬ 
ings.  He’s  a  genial  guy.” 

The  rotund,  cierar-smoking 
Salinger  has  un-Hagerty-like 
responses  to  needling  questions: 
a  smiling  shrug  or  else  a  deft 
return  jab. 

This  past  weekend  the  sports- 
shirted  Pierre  gaily  made  the 
rounds  of  at  least  two  parties 
hosted  by  new.smen.  A  dinner  at 
Columnist  George  Dixon’s  home 
produced  another  columnist 
(Drew  Pearson),  assorted  news¬ 
men  and  brass  from  downtown 
as  well  as  Capitol  Hill. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  his 
neighbor  at  Lake  Barcroft 
Estates,  Alan  Emory  (Water- 
town  Tunes)  gave  a  reception  in 
Pierre’s  honor  attended  mostly 
by  new.smen.  Also  there:  Salin¬ 
ger’s  mother,  Mrs.  Jerry  Carlson 
of  Carmel,  Calif,  (who  once 
edited  a  newspaper  in  Indo- 
China)  and  a  brother,  Herbert 
Salinger,  principal  of  a  junior 
high  school  in  Napa,  Calif. 

The  heat  outside  drove  many 
guests  into  the  Emory  air-condi¬ 
tioned  home  where  piano-playing 
Pierre  entertained  with  a  touch¬ 
ing  rendition  of  Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight  Sonata,”  and  other 
such  favorites. 

Salinger  also  has  made  a  move 
in  recent  weeks  to  lighten  some 
of  the  crushing  burden  he  car- 
des.  This  he  did  by  hiring  a 
second  press  assistant.  Jay 
Gildner,  who  technically  is  to 
handle  problems  for  the  growing 


corps  of  foreign  newsmen  resi¬ 
dent  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Gildner,  35,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  U.  of  Minnesota  and  once 
worked  on  the  Esterville  (Iowa) 
Daily  News.  He’s  spent  the  last 
few  years  with  U.S.I.A.  in 
Germany. 

He  first  met  Pierre  last  April 
at  the  National  Newspaper 
Awards  dinner  in  Toronto. 

As  for  Salinger’s  other  press 
aide,  Andy  Hatcher,  38,  things 
are  not  working  out  so  well. 
Says  a  White  House  news 
veteran : 

“Hatcher  isn’t  the  .same  man 
we  knew  during  the  campaign 
(when  he  was  Salinger’s  assist¬ 
ant).  He’s  curt,  loses  his  temper, 
makes  mistaken  of  facts  and  is 
a  great  one  for  withholding 
information  from  us. 

“Now  whether  or  not  he’s  got 
a  touch  of  Potomac  fever  or  just 
feels  insecure  in  this  league,  I 
can’t  say.” 

Also  on  hand  to  give  emer¬ 
gency  assistance  to  Salinger: 
long-time  career  White  House 
employee  Wayne  Hawks,  whose 
primary  duties  involve  keeping 
track  of  the  voluminous  records 
passing  through  the  White 
House. 

«  *  « 

POOL  REPORT 

Few  newsmen  outside  Wash¬ 
ington  ever  see  the  “pool  report” 
made  by  a  reporter  for  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  a  Presidential  trip. 
The  following  effort  is  by 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  Bob 
Young  for  President  Kennedy’s 
return  to  Washington  from  Otis 
AFB,  Ma.ss.  after  a  weekend  at 
Cape  Cod: 

Our  “Great  Iron  Bird”  took 
off  as  scheduled  at  9:15  a.m.  and 
landed  as  scheduled  one  hour 
later,  covering  the  430  statute 
miles  between  Cape  Cod  and 
Washington  at  the  incredible 
speed  of  515  miles  an  hour — 
which  doesn’t  make  sense  to  me 
because  at  that  rate,  we  should 
have  made  the  flight  in  less  than 
an  hour  ,  .  . 

President  Kennedy  remaineil 
in  seclusion  in  his  luxuriously- 
appointed  forward  stateroom 
thruout  the  flight.  Altho  we 
‘poolers’  fortunate  enough  to 
Iw  invited  to  accompany  the 
Chief  Executive  on  this  flight 
were  unable  to  confirm  this,  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  President  was  hard  at  work 
drafting  the  nationwide  tele- 
vision-radio  address  on  the 
nation’s  military  posture  and 
needs. 
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A  succession  of  the  high-level 
advisors  were  seen  answering 
urgent  summonses  from  the 
President’s  stateroom.  (Names 
given  here).  When  they  were  not 
in  conference  with  President 
Kennedy,  the  advisors  whiled 
away  the  all-too-brief  flight  in 
animate  colloquy.  Although  the 
“poolers,”  seated  across  the  aisle, 
strained  to  the  utmost,  they 
were  unable  to  ascertain  just 
what  it  was  the  advisors  were 
talking  about  because  they  not 
only  were  talking  “sotto  voce” 
but  in  low  voices.  At  one  point. 
Dr,  (Jerome  B.)  Wiesner,  who 
bids  fair  to  develop  a  Yankee 
tang  as  the  result  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  weekends  spent  in  the 
Cape  Cod  vacation  wonderland 
area,  was  overheard  good- 
naturedly  defending  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  Noxema  as  a  sunburn 
remedy. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
other  passengers  aboard  the 
President’s  plane  were  a  congen¬ 
ial  lot  and,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  when  strangers  are  thrown 
together  in  close  quarters,  the 
ice  was  broken  soon  after  leaving 
Cape  Cod  and  friendships  blos¬ 
somed  rapidly.  There  were 
aboard  a  (Jen.  and  Mrs.  Clifton 
— obviously  a  military  man 
judging  from  his  army  uniform 
and  erect  bearing;  another  mili¬ 
tary  man,  Sgt.  Shriver,  and  his 
vivacious  wife,  Eunice,  who 
seemed  to  have  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  stories  about  President 
Kennedy’s  boyhood,  some  of  them 
comical  in  the  extreme;  a  physi¬ 
cian  identified  as  Dr.  Powell 
(obviously  traveling  incognito 
because  his  wife  was  introduced 
as  “Mrs.  Travell” — or  perhaps 
it  was  the  other  way  around), 
and  a  retired  guano  wholesaler 
from  Perth  Amboy  named  Nigel 
Rappaport. 

En  route,  the  easy  familiarity 
among  the  passengers  was 
enhanced  by  a  tasty  breakfast 
of  orange  juice  chasseur,  cheese 
blintzes  and  yogurt  served  by 
deft  stewards  in  spotless  white 
jackets. 

All  too  soon  we  lande<l  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  our 
destination.  Hasty  farewells 
were  said  and  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  a  Mrs.  “Tish”  Grimeley, 
was  overheard  promising  Mr. 
Rappaport  to  “look  him  up” 
should  she  ever  visit  Perth 
Amboy. 

All  we  “poolers”  agreed  that 
traveling  aboard  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  plane — was  swell  and 
“sure  beats  going  commercial.” 


Trenton  Times 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


New  equipment  purchased  for 
the  circulation  department  in¬ 
cluded  a  conveyor  belt  which 
goes  from  the  press  room  to  a 
loading  platform  with  space  for 
six  delivery  trucks. 

Up  to  four  trucks  can  be 
loaded  at  one  time.  Fully  auto¬ 
matic  bundle  tying  machines  also 
are  in  operation. 

New  stereotype  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  two  standard  Pony  auto 
plates  with  tension  millers,  two 
pieces  of  Sta-hi  equipment,  one 
twin-plate  router  for  color  work 
and  two  Kemp  metal  pots. 

Copy  from  the  newsroom  goes 
“downstairs.”  rather  “upstairs” 
as  in  the  old  building.  The  news¬ 
room  is  still  on  the  second  floor 
but  the  composing  room  moved 
from  the  third  to  the  first.  A 
pneumatic  tube  was  installed. 

In  addition  to  the  newsroom 
and  executive  offices,  other  sec¬ 
ond  floor  facilities  include  the 
engraving  department,  the  pho¬ 
tographic  laboratory,  the  library 
and  cafeteria.  United  Food  Man¬ 
agement  Services  company  is 
doing  the  catering  and  serves 
hot  meals  and  sandwiches  at 
lunch  time. 

The  classified  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  are  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  building  at 
the  entrance.  Both  have  large 
counters.  The  advertising  de¬ 
partment  has  a  fully-integrated 
detail  room  with  the  latest  type 
of  Hamilton  storage  cabinets 
for  material  formerly  scattered 
over  three  floors. 

The  circulation  and  stereotype 
departments  and  the  composing 
and  press  rooms  also  are  on  the 
first  floor. 

Lending  Library 

New  features  include  a  lend¬ 
ing  library  for  employees,  a 
first-floor  photo  studio  and  con¬ 
ference  rooms  on  both  floors. 

The  proof  room,  part  of  the 
composing  room,  is  soundproof 
and  the  entire  ceiling  is  illumin¬ 
ated. 

The  Perry  Street  building  is 
the  sixth  occupied  by  the  Times 
Newspapers  since  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times  began  publica¬ 
tion  on  Oct.  12.  1882. 

The  Evening  Times  purchased 
the  Sunday  Advertiser  in  1912 
and  renamed  it  the  Sunday 
Times-Advertiser.  In  1926,  the 
State  Gazette,  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state,  dating  back 
to  1778,  was  purchased.  Publi¬ 
cation  was  suspended  in  1942. 

The  corporation  also  owns  the 
Mercer  Broadcasting  Company, 
the  operator  of  FM  station 
WTOA  in  Trenton. 
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ill}?,  and  Mr.  Coe,  now  a  gradu¬ 
ate  assistant  at  SIU,  founded 
the  National  Conference  of 
Weekly  Editors.  They  got  their 
first  meeting  together  by  re¬ 
questing  the  state  press  associ¬ 
ations  and  schools  of  journal- 
i.sm  to  send  them  names  of  the 
l)est  editorial  writers  in  their 
respective  .states.  The  first  in¬ 
vitations  went  out  to  250  e<litors. 
Fifteen  from  10  .states  attended 
the  initial  conference. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


t-  ^  Only  Editorial  Writers 

The  formula  from  the  begin- 
W  ning,  and  still  in  practice,  called 

for  attendance  only  by  editorial 
writers  from  weekly  newspa- 
by 

“We  were  trying  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  group,”  Dr. 
“We 

|.gp^  i^jjg  membership  closed  to 

Mrs.  Houston  Waring  of  the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent,  Mrs.  all  but  these  people.” 

Clarence  H.  MacLachlan  of  the  Huntington  (N.Y.)  Long  Islander,  Mr.  The  Conference  kept  its  mem- 
MacLachlan,  and  Edith  Boys  Enos  of  the  Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Enterprise,  bership  at  25  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  how  up  to  between  40-50 
active  participants.  There  were 
41  in  attendance  this  year,  with 
By  Rick  Frie<lman  two  discussion  seminars. 

The  organization  went  from 
an  informal  to  an  incorporated 

From  July  16  through  July  lies  which  had  dropped  their  status  last  year  and  three 
21  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend-  editorial  pages  during  the  war  classes  of  membership  were 
ing  one  of  the  least  publicized  and  hadn’t  brought  them  back,  placed  in  the  bylaws: 
journalism  conv'entions  in  this  He  encouraged  a  student,  Mai-  (1)  Fellows  of  the  Intema- 
country — the  International  Con-  colm  Coe  (now  a  weekly  editor  tional  Conference.  These  are 
ference  of  M’eekly  Editors.  in  Virginia)  to  compile  Grass-  the  voting  members  who  par- 

For  six  days  weekly  newspa-  '‘"ots  Digest,  a  forerunner  to  ticipate  in  the  meetings, 

permen  from  three  countries  the  present  Grassroots  Editor  (2)  Associate  Members.  They 
listened  to  experts  discourse  on  *'0"'  coming  out  of  SIU  quarter-  have  every  privilege  but  voting 
medical  care  and  farm  prob-  b’-  The  digest  collected  the  best  rights  and  are  on  the  mailing 
lems;  argued  among  themselves  weekly  journalism  editorial  list  for  all  Conference  material, 
over  such  problems  as  whether  writing.  When  an  editor  is  nominated, 

to  put  ads  on  the  editorial  page;  Long  came  to  SIU  in  1953  his  name  is  circulated  among 

and  kick  around  the  merits  of  to  develop  a  community  journal-  the  Fellows.  If  accepted,  he  be- 

the  film,  “Operations  Abolition,”  program.  He  brought  Hous-  comes  an  associate  member  and 
and  zoned  editions  of  dailv  ton  M’aring,  an  outstanding  is  invited  to  the  Conference.  An 
newspapers  weekly  editor,  to  SIU  where  editor  can  also  l)ecome  an  asso- 

And  for  the  first  time  since  ^  submitting  his 

the  convention  was  organized  problems  This  name  to  the  organization  in 

SIX  vears  atrn  a  rpnnrtpr  was  Proved  SO  successful  it  led  to  Care  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 

L '  *  f  *  •  .  ,  the  formation  of  thi  Love  jay  versitv,  and  he  will  be  investi- 

there  from  an  organization  other  ,  ,  ...  .  ,  r  ,«-/  ,  i  ■  u-  i  ^ 

than  weeklv  newspaper  mem-  Lecf„re  in  the  winter  of  19o4  -  gated  to  ascertain  his  qualifica- 

bers  —  a  wlicv  which  has  been  '’‘‘nture  which  was  to  bring  tions. 

1  *  K  +V.  4^  1  outstanding  journalist  to  the  (3)  Overseas  A.ssociate  Mem- 

adhered  to  by  the  group  to  keep  tt  •  u  i  'tu- 

it  on  a  “strictlv  business”  basis  University  each  year.  Ijers.  This  group  neither  pays 

‘  "‘In  1955,  Dr.  Long,  Mr.  War-  dues  nor  votes,  but  has  all  other 

The  meeting  took  place  in 
Herrin,  tucked  away  in  the  'WNIW 

southern  end  of  Illinois,  18  miles  / 

from  the  University  of  South- 
ern  Illinois.  The  fact  that  there  ^ 
were  no  outside  diversions 
Herrin  was  taken  into  consider- 

ation  in  planning  the  confer-  ^ 

A  check  into  the  background  ^  ^ 

the  organization  m  B 

the  following  from  Dr.  Howard 

the  Jour-  ^^B 

Southern 

Illinois  University. 

to  the 

the  War. 

Dr.  Long,  a  professor  in  com-  william  F.  Winter  of  the  Granite  City  (III.)  Press,  Gene  Cervi  ol 

munitji  journalism  there,  was  Cervl's  Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  Denver,  and  Edwin  Boorman  of  the 

alarmed  at  the  number  of  week-  South  Eastern  Gazette,  Maidstone,  England. 


Earl  Clark  of  the  Edmonds  (Wash.) 
Tribune-Review. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


Kenneth  F.  Pet+is  of  the  Port  Elgin  (Ont.)  Times.  Blair  Macy  of  the 
Windsor  (Colo.)  Beacon,  and  Landon  Wills  of  the  Calhoun  (Ky.) 
McLean  County  News. 


throughout  the  year  on  various 
subjects  discussed  here.” 

Kxcellent  Editorials 

The  week’s  activities  were 
climaxed  Friday  morning  at  an 
editorial  page  critique.  Some  20 
editorial  pages  of  papers  were 
represented. 

The  editorials  found  on  these 
weekly  pages,  whether  they  were 
being  read  in  new  cities  or  old 
countrj’  towns,  were,  almost 
without  exception,  excellent. 
They  were  well-written,  timely, 
touched  on  subjects  of  local  im¬ 
portance,  and  in  many  cases 
brought  matters  of  state,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  imiwr- 
tance  home  to  the  readers. 

The  week  was  summed  u]) 
best  by  Landon  Wills,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Calhoun 
(Ky.)  McLean  County  News,  a 
small  weekly.  Mr.  Wills,  pro¬ 
duces  an  excellent  editorial  page 
each  week,  both  in  content  and 
typography,  free  of  any  ads. 

He  turned  to  the  editor  of  a 
large  suburban  paper  with  an 
editorial  page  loaded  with  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  .said: 

“The  reason  you  work  .so  hard 
each  week  on  all  the  other  pages 
IS  so  you  can  have  this  t)age 
right  here.” 


Weekly  Editor  Citetl 
Ill  Editorial  Writing 

C.^RBONDALE,  Ill. 

Hal  C.  DeCell,  editor  of  the 
Peer  Creek  Pilot  at  Rolling 
Fork,  Mississippi,  was  named  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  first  Golden  Quill 
.\ward  for  editorial  writing  in 
a  meeting  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Newspa- 
l)er  Editors  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  here  last  week. 

Weimar  Jones  of  the  Franklin 
(N.  C.)  Press  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group,  replacing  C.A. 
Burley  of  the  Menlo  Park 
(Calif.)  Recorder. 

.Mr.  DeCell’s  editorial  entitled 
“It  Could  Happen  to  You,” 
blasted  “an  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  moral  and  material  Mis¬ 
sissippi,”  and  the  state’s  admini¬ 
stration. 


Blab  Revived 

Kennedy,  X.  Y. 

Dale  Ericson  and  Mac  Waite 
have  revived  the  weekly  Kennedy 
Dial)  which  was  published  up  to 
30  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ericson’s 
father  in  this  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty  village.  The  paper  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  200. 


C.  A.  Burley  of  fhe  Menlo  Parle  (Calif.)  Recorder  keeps  up  with  the  day's 
news  while  attending  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly  Editors. 

(All  pictures  by  Rick  Friedman,  E&P.) 
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Merger  of  Weeklies 
Brings  NLRB  Order 

Washington 

Northwest  Business  Machines 
Comuany,  Inc.,  an  amalgamation 
of  Washington  State  weeklies, 
has  been  ordered  by  a  National 
Lal)or  Relations  Board  Trial 
Examiner  to  rehire  composing 
room  employees  gerrymandered 
out  of  work. 

Examiner  Howard  Myers 
ruled  that  the  Renton  News 
Record  and  the  Bellevue  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  Company,  two  of 
the  newspaper  companies  that 
consolidated  for  production  pur¬ 
poses,  had  deliberately  withheld 
notification  of  the  merger  from 
the  employees,  members  of 
Seattle  Typographical  Union  No. 
22.  thereby  committing  unfair 
labor  practices. 

The  new  corporation  hire<l  and 
trained  new  personnel.  When  it 
was  time  to  move  to  the  new 
quarters  that  Northwest  had 
built  in  Kenneydale.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Belle\'ue  and  Renton  gave 
their  composing  room  employees 
a  week’s  notice  rather  than  the 
90  days  designated  by  their 
contract. 

Mr.  Myers  has  ordered  the 
pavment  of  back  pav  as  well  as 
rehiring  of  all  the  former  com¬ 
posing  room  workers  (except 
super\dsors). 

• 

Weekly  Sales 

Heppner,  Ore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Wildman 
have  sold  the  Heppner  Gazette- 
Times  to  W'es  Sherman,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  Lawrence  Snraker  of 
the  Stayton  (Ore.)  Mail.  Mr. 
Snraker  will  assume  full  charge 
of  the  Stayton  Mail,  circulation 
1,841,  and  Mr.  Sherman  becomes 
publisher  of  the  Gazette-Times, 
circulation  1,310. 

♦  ♦  * 

Milton-Freewater.  Ore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Cowen 
have  purchased  the  intere.st  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Heard  in 
the  Milton-Freewater  Valley 
Herald.  Mr.  Cowen  has  been 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Balem  (Ore.)  Capital  Press  for 
the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Ringhand 
are  retaining  their  interest  in 
the  Valley  Herald.  Mr.  Ring- 
hand  is  publisher  and  Mr.  Cowen 
editor  and  ad  manager  under 
the  new  ownership  arrangement. 
*  «  * 

Carlsbad.  N.  M. 

The  Eddy  County  News,  a 
weekly,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Pecos  Printing  Co.,  Pecos,  Tex. 
No  decision  has  been  made  as  to 
where  the  business  will  be 
moved.  The  .sale  does  not  include 
either  the  magazine  printed  by 
former  owner,  Marcus  Griffith, 
or  the  printing  plant. 


THURSDATA 


•SEWER’  JOURNALISM  — 
The  Newberg  (Ore.)  Graphic, 
which  successfully  campaigned 
for  a  $791,000  bond  issue  for 
sewers,  a  water  reservoir  and 
swimming  pool,  has  l)een 
awarded  first  prize  of  $250  in 
the  Newspaper  Citizen  Leader¬ 
ship  contest  conducted  by  the 
Consulting  Engineers  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Oregon. 

*  *  * 

BOUNTY  —  The  lOc-a-copy 
Post-Record  at  Camas,  Wash., 
jjosted  a  bounty  of  5c  for  each 
dead  mosquito  brought  to  the 
office  in  a  five-day  swatting  cam¬ 
paign  in  July.  The  paper  cred¬ 
ited  the  bounty  payments  on 

the  purchase  of  a  classified  ad 
or  subscription. 

*  *  « 

ON  LEASE — Dennis  E.  Yan- 
dell,  editor  of  the  Tionesta  (Pa.) 
Forest  Press  for  the  past  year, 
is  the  new  publisher  of  the 
weekly  newspaper.  Yandell  is 
leasing  the  paper  from  its  own- 
el’s. 

*  *  * 

WIRED  —  The  CoUingsville 
(Ill.)  Herald,  a  semi-weekly, 
has  subscribed  to  United  Press 
International,  including  the  day 
Teletypesetter  wire  and  UPI 
picture  service.  Unique  angle  is 
the  Herald’s  publisher,  74-year- 
old  James  0.  Monroe,  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  UPI’s  Springfield 
bureau  prior  to  1915.  He  has 
combined  newspaper  work  with 
a  jiolitical  career,  serving  in  the 
Illinois  Senate  since  1930.  The 
Herald  became  a  semi-weekly  in 
1959,  publishing  Monday  and 
Thursday. 

*  *  * 

NEW  SISTER  —  Progress 
Newspapers  Inc.,  of  Hatboro, 
Pa.,  publishers  of  the  Hatboro 
Progress,  have  started  the  Bucks 
County  Tribune,  a  weekly,  dis¬ 
tributed  largely  by  boy  carriers. 
Publishing  day  is  Wednesday. 
The  paper  is  printed  at  Hat- 
Ixiro  on  Goss  offset  presses. 
Matthew  H.  Peterson,  a  Penn 
State  advertising  and  business 
school  professor,  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Progress  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

«  *  * 

2  Weeklies,  1  Daily 

CI  LL.MAN,  .Ala. 

The  Cullman  Democrat  and 
the  Cullman  Times,  separate 
weekly  newspapers  published 
here  since  1954,  will  be  merged 
into  a  morning  daily  on  Aug.  15. 
Publisher  Robert  Ryan,  owner 
of  both,  said  publication  would 
lie  five  days  a  week,  Tuesday 
through  Sunday. 
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Fairchild  Papers 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


has  been  done,  plans  the  future 
with  his  three  department  coor¬ 
dinators,  Herman  Shaps,  textile 
news;  Bernard  Frank,  apparel 
news,  and  John  Stack,  credit 
and  court  news. 


register  ring:ing  merrily  and 
employees  happy.  As  of  June  1, 
Fairchild  Publications  had  1,482 
full-time  employees.  That  com¬ 
pares  with  1,097  10  years  ago, 
a  40%  increase. 


.No  Guild  Contract 


U.S.  Allows 
Comics  Plant 
In  Alabama 


Weeklies  More  Profitable 


Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild,  treas¬ 
urer,  noted  that  the  weeklies 
were  more  profitable  than  the 
dailies  in  the  group.  The  three 
dailies  raised  their  advertising 
rates  30%  May  15,  however,  and 
the  full  effect  has  not  yet  been 
felt.  The  question  of  raising 
subscription  charges  has  been 
discussed,  but  has  been  tabled 
for  the  present.  Daily  News 
Record  charges  $20  a  year ; 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  $12;  and 
Home  Furnishings  Daily  $9. 

Footwear  News  started  in 
1942  was  first  of  the  weeklies, 
but  establishment  of  Super¬ 
market  News  in  1952  marked  the 
l>eginning  of  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  still  continuing. 
Edited  by  Julian  H.  Handler, 
Supermarket  News  comes  out 
every  Monday,  averages  52 
pages,  but  has  gone  over  100. 
Mr.  Handler  keeps  strictly  to 
the  formula  of  60%  advertising, 
40%  news.  For  the  past  two 
years,  the  paper  has  been  accept¬ 
ing  color  ads,  and  sometimes 
has  as  many  as  10  pages  in  color. 

Mr.  Handler  by-lines  a  column, 
but,  following  policy,  sticks  to 
commentary,  eschewing  opinion. 
It  is  headed  “The  Editor’s 
Comer.” 

“We  never  want  ivory  tower 
opinions  in  our  papers,”  Mr. 
Fairchild  concluded.  “A  survey 
of  opinions  of  leaders  in  our 
field  will  mean  more  to  any 
reader  than  an  opinion  served 
up  by  one  man  with  a  type¬ 
writer. 

“Our  typewriters  are  strictly 
reserved  for  writing  news.” 

This  policy  keeps  the  cash 


Fairchild  deals  with  the  nine 
craft  unions  of  the  newspaper 
business,  but  has  no  contract 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

“We  pay  better  than  Guild 
scale,”  Mr.  Fairchild  said.  “Be¬ 
sides,  we  have  better  fringe 
benefits.” 

There  are  114  former  staff 
members  now  receiving  pensions 
under  a  funded  pension  plan 
started  in  1943.  A  total  of 
$5,676,000  is  in  the  fund  as  of 
June  30  this  year.  All  of  1,291 
employees  are  presently  covered 
by  the  plan,  which  takes  in  all 
after  they  have  been  with  the 
company  for  a  certain  period. 
All  who  work  for  Fairchild  get 
free  life  insurance  after  three 
months.  It  ranges  up  to  $50,000, 
depending  on  age  and  earnings. 


Historic  Weekly 
Sold  by  Beebe 


Virginia  City,  Nev. 

The  historic  Virginia  City 
Territorial  Enterprise  has  been 
.sold  by  Lucius  Beebe  and 
Charles  Clegg  to  Jack  Tell,  a 
former  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man,  for  an  undisclosed  amount. 

Mr.  Tell  formerly  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  picture  editor  of  the 
Xew  York  Times  and  worked 
for  the  New  York  Jotimal- 
American,  He  also  had  worked 
for  Billboard  magazine  and 
served  as  a  public  relations  man. 
He  is  moving  here  from  New 
Jersey,  but  has  set  up  a  New 
York  office  for  East  Coast  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  which  will  be  printed  here 
and  in  New  York. 

The  new  publisher  said  he 
plans  no  policy  or  personnel 
changes.  Bob  Richards  will  re¬ 
main  as  managing  editor  and 
Mr.  Beebe  and  Mr.  Clegg  will 
be  contributing  editors. 

Mark  Twain  began  his  writ¬ 
ing  career  on  the  Enterprise. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 


Cartoonist  Helps 
Save  Man’s  Life 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEmple  3*3018 


RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 


Sam  Schwartz,  a  subway 
clerk  who  as  editorial  cartoonist 
draws  the  “Bronx  Cartoon  of 
the  Week”  for  the  weekly  Bronx 
(N.  Y.)  Press-Review,  was 

prai.sed  for  his  quick  action  in 
saving  the  life  of  a  man  who  fell 
on  subway  tracks.  He  was  on 
duty  at  the  station,  saw  the 
man  fall  and  helped  him  back 
up  to  the  platform. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Opposition  by  the  Hearst  Cor- 
ixiration  is  holding  up  approval 
of  the  government’s  plan  to  al¬ 
low  Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Inc. 
to  move  some  of  its  comic  print¬ 
ing  operations  to  a  new  plant 
at  Sylacauga,  Ala. 

The  proposed  plan,  which 
came  as  a  surprise  reversal  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  was  offered 
with  the  explanation  it  would 
help  to  bolster  the  economy  in 
the  Alabama  city.  Government 
attorneys  said  in  Federal  Court 
here  that  the  plan  would  still 
protect  against  an  extension  of 
a  monopoly  position  by  Greater 
Buffalo. 

Jesse  Climenko,  counsel  for 
Hearst  along  with  Former  At¬ 
torney  General  Herbert  Brown¬ 
ell,  asked  for  a  two-week  ad¬ 
journment,  noting  the  plan  came 
as  “a  complete  surprise  to  us.” 

Judge  John  O.  Henderson 
gave  Hearst  five  days  to  fix  its 
position  and  .said  if  it  objects, 
trial  of  an  injunction  applica¬ 
tion  will  begin  in  10  days. 

The  plan  was  accepted  with 
minor  reser\*ations  by  Greater 
Buffalo. 

One  restriction  is  that  Greater 
Buffalo  can  print  at  Sylacauga 
the  comics  for  only  nine  news- 
pa|>ers.  They  now  are  printed 
in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

The  government  has  charged 
Greater  Buffalo  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  Hearst,  with  monopoliz¬ 
ing  the  printing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  of  color  comics  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

As  a  preliminary  to  trial  of 
that  suit,  the  government  moved 
to  enjoin  Greater  Buffalo  from 
transferring  printing  operations 
from  its  plant  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  to  the  new  plant  of  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  in  Sylacauga. 

It  argued  that  the  transfer 
would  permit  Greater  Buffalo  to 
drive  out  of  business  its  last 
competitor  in  the  east.  Southern 
Color  Printing  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

Greater  Buffalo  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  liegin  presenting  testi¬ 
mony  July  25  in  opposition  to 
the  injunction.  The  proceedings 
were  halted  when  Raymond  M. 
Carlson,  an  attorney  for  the 
Antitrust  Division,  disclosed  the 
change  in  the  government’s 
])osition. 

Mr.  Carlson  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  changed  its  position 
because  of  strong  overtures 


made  to  it  by  Alabama  residents 
concerning  the  economic  depres¬ 
sion  in  Sylacauga  and  the  need 
for  the  new  plant. 

Hearst  attorneys  have  filed 
an  affidavit  in  objection  to  the 
questioning  of  three  executives 
at  the  injunction  hearing.  Mr. 
Brownell  claimed  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  had  not  shown  sufficient 
cause  to  subpoena  Richard  E. 
Berlin,  president  of  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration;  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
general  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers;  and  Frank  J. 
Nicht,  sales  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

James  0.  Moore,  attorney  for 
Greater  Buffalo,  said  their  testi- 
money  was  necessary*  for  a 
proper  defense. 


Comee  to  Washin^on; 
Staff  Changes  Made 


Portland,  Me. 

The  resignation  of  Edgar  A. 
Comee  as  editorial  page  director 
of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Co.’s  three  Portland  newspapers 
has  touched  off  a  series  of  per¬ 
sonnel  changes  within  the 
organization. 

Mr.  Comee,  44,  will  become  a 
Department  of  State  press  officer 
in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
headed  by  Roger  Tubby,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Comee,  an  employee  for 
16  years,  replaced  Dwight  G. 
Sargent  when  he  resigned  from 
the  Portland  paper  two  years 
ago  to  be  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  editorial  page  director. 

Edward  L.  Penley,  55,  editor¬ 
ial  page  writer  for  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Daily  Sun,  has  been 
named  to  replace  Mr.  Comee. 

Another  Gannett  editorial 
writer,  Blaine  E.  Davis,  with  the 
newspapers  for  32  years,  has 
been  named  sports  editor  for  the 
three  Portland  papers.  He  re¬ 
places  Stanley  A.  Jones,  a  sports 
editor  who  resigned  last  month 
from  the  organization  to  become 
informational  officer  of  the 
Maine  Employment  Security 
Commission. 

A  shuffie  of  personnel  within 
the  organization  has  also 
brought  about  these  reassign¬ 
ments: 

Elwood  E.  Bigelow  Jr.,  30— 
from  the  Bangor  district  office  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  TeU 
gram,  to  the  sports  department 
of  the  Portland  Press  Herald. 

Periston  L.  Pert,  32,  editor  of 
the  Booth  bay  (Me.)  Register  to 
the  Bangor  office  of  the  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram. 

Mr.  Penley’s  vacancy  in  Lewis 
ton  has  been  filled  by  L. 
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Lemieux,  city  editor  of  the 
Daily  Sun  for  seven  years.  The 
new  Daily  Sun  city  editor 
be  Edward  L.  Kisonak,  a  Daily 
Sun  columnist  and  reporter 
since  1947. 
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Press  News 
Peril  Seen 
In  Charges 

San  Francisco 
Broadcaster’s  News  Service 
will  be  clientless  when  it  goes 
before  the  court  accused  of 
supplying  news  from  monitored 
police  radio  broadcasts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kenneth  G.  Fuller, 
operator. 

Radio  station  contracts  have 
been  cancelled  following  the 
filing  of  charges  by  the  U.S. 

.attorney’s  Office  here  he  ad-  ^^^kinriiar^n"  with  7hT  local 
,nsed.  The  last  subscriber  was  public 


Rose  Tolson  Retires 
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The  counts  are  based  on  said:  “This  is  an  excellent  sei^--  tions  concerning  all  aspects  of 
replies  to  questions  as  to  whether  jce  and  we  will  use  it  to  the  property  and  casualty  insur- 
authority  was  granted  to  BNS  fullest  —  our  papers  always  ance. 
to  broadcast  a  spwific  report,  call  the  public  relations  man  • 

according  to  the  radio  news  man.  of  a  direct  writer;  now  they 
The  case  is  scheduled  to  come  can  get  some  of  our  informa- 
to  trial  in  Federal  court  here  tion.’’ 

The  Associated  Insurers  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y,  reported:  “For 
the  first  time  in  many  years 
we  have  really  had  cooperation 
from  the  management  of  our 
local  newspaper.” 

The  columns  make  no  attempt 
to  sell  insurance  but  are  in- 


News  Service 
Builds  Local 
Press  Liaison 

A  program  designed  to  help 
insurance  agents  develop 


Rose  Gately  Tolson  has  just 
retired  from  the  Haskin  Service. 
Mrs.  Tolson  began  her  service  of 
45  years  as  a  stenographer  for 
Frederic  J.  Haskin,  the  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  and  “An- 
.swer  Man,”  on  April  1,  1916. 
She  later  became  a  researcher 
and  in  1929  became  his  informa- 


tended  to  explain  the  economic  tion  and  associate  editor.  After 


role  of  the  industry,  describe 
the  coverages  available  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  everyday  ques- 


Mr.  Haskin’s  death  she  con¬ 
tinued  on  with  the  Haskin  Serv- 


lost  July  1. 

The  .stations  feared  entangle- 


understanding  of  the  property 
and  casualty  insurance  indus- 


ment  with  the  F ederal  Communi-  bas  been  undertaken  by  the 

cations  Commission  because  of  j^surance  Information  Institute 
the  complaint  filed  a^in^  the  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
radio  news  service,  Mr.  Fuller  ^jQjjal  Association  of  Insurance 


said. 

Newspapers  would  be  in 
limilar  position  were  they  sub- 


Agents. 

Early  this  spring  the  III  de¬ 
veloped  Agents’  News  Service, 


ject  to  government  licensing,  he  ^  series  of  columns  written  for 
declared  in  discussing  the  case 
with  Editor  *  Publisher. 


Wide  Effect  Seen 


the  insurance  buying  public 
covering  the  broad  spectrum  of 
the  industry.  The  columns  were 
distributed  to  independent 
His  attorney  has  stated  that  agents  and  agents’  organiza- 
if  BNS  violates  the  law  by  tions  across  the  country, 
monitoring  police  broadcasts  as  Responsibility  for  publication 
part  of  a  legitimate  news-  of  the  material  is  assigned  to 
gathering  operation,  so  are  all 
other  radio  stations  and  news¬ 
papers  which  do  the  same  thing. 


couraged  to  edit  the  columns  to 
suit  local  situations  and  place 


and  daily  newspapers. 

The  columns  run  about  250 
words  and  deal  with  insurance 
topics  varying  in  range  of  in¬ 
terest  from  fire  prevention  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  application 


perform  such  activities,  Robert 
Bostick,  Oakland  attorney,  said. 

BNS  has  charged  that  its 
prosecution  for  its  news  broad¬ 
casts  based  on  police  station 
radio  calls  is  unwarranted  and  a 

harassment  that  smacks  of  surety  license  bonds, 
censorship.  2  Bought  Space 

The  government  complaint  has  , 

asked  the  court  to  prevent  the  .  To  date,  two  sets  of  12  week¬ 
monitoring  of  police  frequencies  have  b^n  distributed 

for  the  purpose  of  news  gather-  agents  asso- 

ing.  It  charges  traffic  alerts  cations.  They  are  now  appear- 
fumished  by  the  news  service  'ng  regularly  in  more  than  20 
violate  Section  605,  FCC  Act  of  news^pers  and  in  sev- 

J934  eral  dailies.  Thus  far,  only  two 

agents  have  had  to  buy  space 
Basis  Explained  which  they  used  to  present  the 

_  -  1  news  service.  Other  papers  ran 

The  purpose  of  such  traffic  ^bem  for  their  news  value. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCTIMENTS 

1  Netrxpuper  Broken 

Mewgpaperg  Fur  Sale 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Eistablished  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity.  | 

CALIFORNIA 

NEW  SP APERS 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING  j 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers  . 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  i 

Publishers  of  quality  newspapers  de> 
pend  on  us.  What  do  you  want? 
VERNON  V.  PAINE 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 

1  the  newspaper — it’s  the  iiersonality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
!  P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

L.  H.  PAINE,  broker 

P.  O.  Box  266.  Upland,  Calif. 

;  RHODE  ISLAND  WEEKLY.  Gross 
1  $45,000.  Suburban  community  on  water. 

,  Well-equipped  new  plant.  Price  $86,000. 

;  Box  1929,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

1  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

1  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

i  _ _ _ _ _ 

I  CALIFORNIA  PRINTING  ETRM  in 
1  $24 IM  gross  class,  plant  appraised 
$164M;  sound  value;  only  $160M, 

ton.  Kansas. 


I  All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 

I  No  public  listinRS. 

IDIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
j  P.O.  Box  679.  Gadsden,  Alabama 

I  ★★  36  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ★★ 

I  ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 

I  626  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

I  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  neuotiate 
I  newspaper  property  sales  in  California. 

1  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us.  j  „New»PaP« 

1  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar-  1 
linwton  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 


MR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUBLISHER: 
If  you  wouki  consider  sale  under 
favorable  conditions,  we  would  be  alad 
to  meet  with  you  without  obliiiation. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 

\*»fr*pnp^r*  For  Sale 


DAILY,  SEMI-WEEKLY,  RADIO 
station,  single  ownership — will  sell  as 
liackaKe.  Located  fast  growth  area 
Chart  II.  Present  absentee  owners 
have  other  papers  and  stations.  Buyer 
must  have  29%  cash  down  on  total 
price  of  {600.000.  Will  consider  selling 
papers  only  for  $450,000.  Towns  close 
together,  and  both  are  county  seats. 
Dean  Sellers,  Arizona  Newspaper 


Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust. 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  in  Northern  Indi¬ 
ana.  Good  i>otential.  Priced  to  sell. 
B<i.\  1973,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  FLORIDA  county  seat 
weekly  and  job  shop  grossing  well  over 
$100,000.  Best  equipped  plant  in  large 
growing  area.  Owner  retiring.  29% 
down  to  capable  buyer-manager.  Write 
Box  1969,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MewH/Htpern  If'anted 


jartment 
{erald. 
editor  of 
gister  to 


liter  will 
a  Daily 
report^*" 


.  ,,  1  f!AT  TPORNIA  WPf  TTmvi^  wnrifi  Y  '  COUNTY  SEIAT  WEEKLY  in  Midwest. 

Commenting  on  the  progr^  ' :i^^r™2?.795® n''mf.’^$f5 

-  .C -  r. -  includes  building  and  receivables.  Mini-  5^“’  208. 

mum  working  capital  needed.  Jos.  A.  ’ 

Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 

Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 


an  agent  from  Carmi,  Ill., 
wrote:  “We  have  used  newspa- 
jier  advertising  for  30  years  but 
have  never  had  favorable  com¬ 
ments  on  our  ads  such  as  heard 
since  we  started  using  the  col¬ 
umns  prepared  by  you.  Our  cus- 


DEEP  SOUTH  farm,  industry,  college 
county  seat  weekly.  $96,000,  *4  down. 
\  Broker.  Box  1716,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


I  WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
tomers  and  those  who  are  not  |  everywhere,  jack  l.  stoll  &  Asso- 


alerts  is  to  provide  motorists 
office  of  I  with  information  during  peak 
iay  Tele- '  traffic  periods,  Mr.  Fuller  said. 

The  service  was  established  in 
1958  with  the  cooperation  of 
various  police,  safety  and 
government  agencies,  the  head 
Portland  |  of  BNS  explained. 

The  complaint  was  signed  by  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

y  D.  A.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  about  them  (the  columns)  to  us 
of  the  Fouf  Qf  jbe  .seven  specific  counts  and  to  others.” 
iars.  The  listed  by  the  FBI  agent  are  An  Inwood,  L.  I.,  insurance 

agent  said  provisions  have  been 
made  to  publish  the  columns  in 
four  Long  Island  weeklies,  and 
from  Roanoke,  Va.,  an  agent 
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WILL  BUY  or  take  over  your  paper  if 
price  and  terms  are  right.  No  brokersi 
Write:  Box  1926.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


leased  on  reports  from  areas  in 
which  BNS  holds  press  cards 
from  jiroper  authorities,  Mr. 
Fuller  said. 


WANTED-  WEEKLY  OR  DAILY  in 
Atlantic  Coast  state.  Gross  not  less 
than  $76,000,  Professional  and  finan¬ 
cial  references  provided.  Absolute  con- 
fi<lence.  Box  1967.  Eklitor  &  Pubiisher. 

Buxinets  Opportunilies 

WE’RE  BUYING  A  BIGGER  DAILY.  i  - 

must  sell  small  daily  market  .  .  .  it’s  NEW  TRADE  JOURNAL  for  inter- 
profitable,  has  good  growth  potential  ,  national  industry  offers  ground-floor 
in  fast-growing  Southwest  area,  and  stock  sale  and  staff  openings;  also 


is  exceptionally  well-equipped.  Selling 
price  $210,000,  some  terms  possible. 


ready  readership  for  consumer  ad  agen¬ 
cies.  Theme  covers  the  6  Ws  of  world- 


Give  complete  financial  ability  in  first  j  wide  "Beauty  ContestsI”  Prospectus 
letter.  Write  Box  1919,  Eklitor  A  Pub-  from:  IBCTJ-Sy  Silin,  P.  O.  Box  166, 
lisher.  Barling,  Arkansas. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PuMic  Notice 


MUSIC  EDITORS:  committee  forme<l 
to  save  historic  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  May  we  send  copy  of  N.  Y. 
"Herald  Tribune”  feature  story?  Mr. 
Roy  Anderson,  "Save  The  Met”  Com¬ 
mittee.  Box  714.  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team 
with  U.S.  backcround.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  us! 
Box  1840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEMO  TO  EDITORS:  If  you  haven’t 
seen  the  new  prize-winninsr  humorous 
column.  "DOWN  ON  THE  FARM.” 
written  by  a  Pulitzer-Prize-winner- 
turned-farmer.  send  now  for  samples 
and  rates.  FORTUNE  FEATURES. 
Huntly.  Va. 


DO  YOU  LOOK  AHEAD? 

Why  not  buy  a  packet  of  “Xmas 
How-To**  features,  only  $25  i>er  set  of 
24.  Has  foreij^n  &  native  recit>es  & 
customs,  gift,  wrapping,  party  &  dec¬ 
oration  ideas.  Available  with  other 
holiday  features,  $30.  WRITE  NOW  ! 
Box  1981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISetcspaper  &  Periodical  Ptg. 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSTIME 
AVAILABLE 


Newspapers — Ci  rculars — 
Organization  Publications 

QUICK.  QUALITY  SERVICE— 
LOW’  COST 

MASON  ROSSITER  SMITH.  INC. 
Publication  Specialists 
The  Gouverneur  Tribune-Press 
Gouverneur.  New  York 
Telephone:  178 


PRESS  TIME  OPEN  on  annual  basis 
to  print  monthly  perkidical  of  lOOM 
or  200M  copies.  Web  letterpress.  16 
to  64  paf^es,  type  size  9*4^'  by  13''. 
Spot  color  one  side.  Can  handle  com¬ 
position  and  stereo.  Plant  in  Pou(?h- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  Hall,  Box  514, 
Ithaca.  N,  Y. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  RQtes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  @  80c; 
1  ®  S>5c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
■  of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.15;  2  times  @  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

SI.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  4  p.m. 
Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLozo  2-7050 


I  .T-  - 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i  MACHINERY  and  SUPI’LIES 


Newspaper  &  Periodical  Ptg.  \ 


W  1?  T>  P  T  XT  T 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

CHURCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  .  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
7,50  Valley  Brock  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


MACHLSERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


3  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
in  East-Central  U.  S.,  16  linotypes, 
presses*  capacity  16,  16  ami  24-paKes. 
Buyer  must  show  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  W’rite  Box  1914,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CALIFORNIA  PRINTING  FIRM  in 
$241 M  K^oss  class,  plant  appraise<l 
$164M:  s(Hjn<l  value:  only  $150M. 

terms.  Illness.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton.  Kansas. 


Composing  Room 


MODEL  30  LINOTYPE  #52275. 
electric  pot,  Mohr  saw,  Mar^Ash  feeder. 
6  mold  disc.  90-72  chan,  main  ma>;. 
w  34  aux.  Can  be  seen  in  o|>eration. 
The  Columbia  News,  Columbia.  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Composing  Room 


UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric,  Excellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 

MODEL  G-4-4  INTERTYPE  MIXERS.  ^ 
Ser.  Nos.  17,507  and  21.448.  Both  1 
machines  completely  equipped  with  ' 
quadder,  Mohr  saw,  6  pocket  mold  ilisk,  | 
blower,  elec.  i>ot.  feeder,  A.C.  motor,  I 
>;(M>d  selection  mats.  Excellent  cond. 
Available  imme<iiately.  We  will  crate 
&  load.  Located  Kansas.  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP., 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mail  Room 

SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE  ! 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
•savinffs.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  549  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St..  Chicago  6,  Ill.  Tel:  AN  34633 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  4-paRe,  standard  tubular  I 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames.  1 


Press  Room 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  .Stereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  >5iroliiia, 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Preeses  2-to-l  Models— 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing:  I  doable 
Folder:  A.C.  Drive:  Knoxville  Journal, 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-8/16*’ 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders: 

21  total  Units,  5  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers:  5  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 

I  Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  k 
I  Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  sut>structurs. 
Available  at  one  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Glolte  Democrat. 


DUPLEX  8-page.  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  stamlard  tubular. 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22''V4"  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  50 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 
POpuar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


GOSS 

3  Units  &  Folder 

HOE 

6  Unifs  &  2  Folders 

DUPLEX 

24-Dage  Tubular 

GOSS 

6  Units  &  2  Folders 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 


3-UNlT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fe<l;  A.C.  Drive.  L<K-Hte<l  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed; 
A.  C.  Drive;  Locate  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

• 

STEREOTYPE 


Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extri 
Knife;  A.  C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs.  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  compleU 
with  Controls:  8  and  10  ton  rapacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor  -250'. 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 
Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New ;  D.G 
Motor. 


420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  j 


COMPOSING 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newsnai>er  i 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin.  ' 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALEIS  : 
COMPANY,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  | 

G4-4  INTERTYPE  Ser.  ,^21448.  very  | 
K<xKi  cond.  available  now,  eqixl  with  ' 
Auto  Spacer,  Six  Mold  Disk.  Mohr 
Saw.  Blower,  Feeder,  Auto  Ejector.  i 
Elec  t>ot.  mtr.,  6  molds,  6  fonts  of 
mats.  Priced  at  $14,000.  Contact  Glen 
Cummins,  Prod.  M^r.,  Wichita  Ea^Ie, 
Wichita.  Kans. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  alt  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  **Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  t4>  $97.50. 
None  I'etter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  CO.MPANY 
Box  560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
World's  Lartrest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Teieph<me;  835-1513 

LINOTYPE  MODEL  31.  Serial  #58101.  i 
4  magazine.  90  channel.  4-mold  disk  I 
with  Mohr  saw,  feeder  and  electric 
l»ot.  Fine  condition.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Fonts  optional,  available  at 
reasonable  additional  charire.  $7,000 
F.O.B.  plant.  C/ontact  Frank  Schurz, 
Jr.  or  Alex  Posick,  Herald-Mall  Com¬ 
pany,  HuKerstown.  Maryland. 

MODEL  X  CONVERTED  TO  \ 
I  N  T  E  R  T  Y  P  E  1 

Two  molds,  1  matr..  Kas  i>ot  with  j 
thermostat.  10  X  15  C&P  press,  .Miller 
feeder,  converted  to  hand,  motiir,  • 
chases,  extra  rollers.  Isjth  runiiinK*  { 
News  Record.  Sabina,  Ohio.  1 


6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNl’PS  23-9  16" 
cut-utf.  Keels,  Hyint;  pasters. 

GOSS  6-UNITS  22^4^  cut-olf.  Pajter 
rolls  each  end. 

DUPLEX  4.UNITS  22-%"  cut-olf  pa|)er 
rolls  each  end.  A  C  drive. 

200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and 
pai>er  roll  dollies  like  used  under  press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Bux  903  Buise,  Idahu 


16-PAGE  DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUB¬ 
ULAR  PRESS.  Ser.  No.  145.  2  to  1 
model  iiresH.  Complete  with  modern 
two-motor  10  H.P.  drive.  One  cylimler 
reversing  for  color.  Almost  new  Gobs 
vacuum  back  casting  box,  almost  new 
Goss  heavy  duty  plate  hnishing  ma¬ 
chine,  tubular  router,  chipping  block, 
2  Capco  fountains,  21  chases.  Available 
now.  Located  Longview,  Texas.  IN¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY. 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Olkahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


Monotype  Material  Maker  compleU 
I  with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Mon<ityi>e  Tyi>e  Caster  complete  witk 
Molds  and  50  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRE.SSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Modeli 
22.  23,  326. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertyi>e  Mixer,  No. 
I  16851;  6  Molds,  Blower.  Quadder.  Ssw, 
I  A.C.  Motor. 

'  MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 

I  2/90— 1/72— 2/.34:  No.  .5’2810:  Six 

\  Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder:  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.  C.  Motors. 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
’  JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 

,  HINGED  GATE 

‘  BEN  SHULMAN 

I  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42iid  St.,  New  York  17 
,  Oxford  7-4590 
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JIAaUNERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 
PregM  Room 
1 6*Page 

Duplex  Standard  Tubular  Press 
with 

Combination  Half-Quarter  , 
Page  Folder 
Ser.  No.  365 

Above  2  to  1  Model  iiress  also  avail-  | 
able  with  1  P.  or  8  P.  deck  iidded  to 
provide  20  or  24  i>aKe8  total  rapacity.  ' 
Excellent  condition.  Absolutely  com-  i 
plete  with  every  item  of  late  style  I 
accessory  e<iuipment,  includinK  A.C.  j 
two-raolor  drive,  chases,  vacuum  liack 
cutinc  Ik>x,  heavy  duty  plate  finisher, 
scorcher,  curved  plate  router,  i>ot  & 
pump,  chipiiinif  block  and  Duplex 
heavy  duty  mat  roller. 

.Available  now.  Realistically  pricerl. 
bocatesi  .MichiKan.  Write  for  details. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

172#  Cherry  SI. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  B.  niTPI.EX  FLATBED  roll  fe<l 
newspaper  cylinder  press.  Serial  41^1186 
complete  with  .standard  equipment,  in- 
cludini;  16  chases,  chase  clamps,  com¬ 
position  rollers.  10  HP  220  60  .2  ac  vs 
motor  and  controls.  A.T.F.  Model  6. 
Little  Giant.  Serial  No.  9906  complete 
with  fcas  heater  and  Junior  Flo  mix 
pin,  220  volt,  sinicle  phase  motor. 
Excellent  condition.  Box  1946,  Editor 
(  Publisher. 

If  anted  to  Huy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


•  •  •  HELP  WANTED  •  •  • 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Circulation 


Ditplay  Advertiiing 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MAN.  needed  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
to  teach  and  serve  as  publisher  for  hometown  ilaily  newspai>er  with  tre-  .  iierienced  retail  advertisinic  salesman 
university  daily.  Miirht  <lo  icraduate  mendous  future  and  |>otential.  Located  with  background  on  rotojcravure  sup- 
work.  Startinic  date,  flexible.  October  in  America's  Karden  land  —  Southern  plement  to  take  charge  and  ccrordinate 
or  later.  School  of  Journalism,  Uni-  California.  Full  details  in  first  letter,  advertising  sales  for  locally-edited  sup- 
versity  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  If  you  are  the  man  .  .  .  one  letter  ;  plement  of  metropolitan  newspaper. 

- —  will  do.  Box  1962.  Editor  &  Publisher.  :  This  position  has  irotential  managerial 


NEW.SMAN  with  M.A.  Degree  to  fill  ' 
one  year’s  vacancy — September  through  j 
June — at  University  of  South  Dakota,  : 
Vermillion.  Courses  adjustable,  but  ' 
probably  would  include  tidvanced  re-  ' 
imrting.  journalism  history,  feature 
writing  and  public  relations.  Send  i 
background,  salary  in  first  letter  to  ' 
Richard  A.  Carver.  Department  of 
Journalism. 

Adminiatratice 


NEED  MANAGEMENT  POTENTIAL? 

Confidential  Executive  Search  !  regular  part-time  correspondent  In  all 
★★★  CONSULTANTS  ★★★  ^  ^  ^ 

Ixrck  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10.  Florida  business  writing 


If  you  are  the  mari  .  .  .  «>ne  letter  plement  of  metropolitan  newspaper, 
will  do.  Box  1962.  Editor  &  Publisher.  :  This  position  has  |>otential  manaserial 

'  growth  opportunities.  Furnish  resume 
('orrespondenti  '  itt  complete  detail.  Box  1900.  Editor  & 

-  -  -  Publisher. 

r'AM  YPii  I  WRITF  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

UAIN  TUU  WKMt  .Southern  city  in  expanding  non- 

competitive  market.  Metropolitan  area 

ABOUT  BUSINESS*^  2OO.0OO.  We  need  an  aggres> 

'  salesman  with  experience  in  work- 

I  ing  on  the  jobber,  broker  and  dis> 
'  tributor  level.  This  is  not  a  desk  job. 
National  retail  business  paper  wishes  i  Newspaper  experienced  preferred!  but 

!  background  in  related  helds  will  be 
regular  part-time  correspondent  in  all  considered. 

^  lienehts.  Bo.x  1952.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE 
ABOUT  BUSINESS? 


and  are  on  top  of  your  local  retai 


- I  ’  FERNANDO  VALLEY.  CALIF. 

1  1  _  r  I _ I  Display  salesman  with  department 

r  ®  ^  ^  ^  ^  chopping  center  and/or  food 

GROUND  FLOOR  I  •ml  •  r  experience.  ELxciting  opportunity  for 

OPDOPTI  I Kl ITI tC  ■  “'^smess  picture,  you  II  be  right  tor  hard  worker  not  afraid  of  competition. 

I  U  IN  I  I  1 1 J  Send  resume  and  references  to  Jack 

WITH  THE  NATION'S  this  job.  We’ll  help  with  story  leads,  4'ro"“No  Holly! 

LARGEST  COLD-TYPE  ,  Knowledge  of  photography  useful.  California.  '  ‘ _ 

OFFSET  DAILY  :  September  ‘^“ART  AREA  6  DAILY  needs  display 

'  7  K  salesman.  Prefer  young  man  with 

The  latest  methods  and  equipment  and  |  fip,.  For  further  details  write  layout, 

one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  imA  iTST  at  latest,  hor  turtner  details,  write  steady  Iiosition  :  gixxl  future:  company 


one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  USA  ; 

(lifer  prosi>ective  employees  a  wonder-  i  o  loro  rj  i  o  n  li-  l 

ful  opportunity.  Box  1950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Our  new  40  page  Aller-Hoe  offset 
press  will  start  printing  an  estimated  ;  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN, 

TiO.OOO  circulation  on  February  14.  i  experienced,  for  80.000  combination 

1962.  We  are  particularly  interested  l/iaplay  /tacertlSing  daily  iChart  Area  21.  E'ine  opportunity 

in  Key  department  heads  for  imme-  with  group  newspaper  that  has  the 

diate  employment,  but  will  welcome  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  Chart  finest  of  lienefits.  iWnd  resume.  Box 

applications  for  all  imsitions.  Area  6  daily,  less  than  15,000,  strong  1948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Preference  will  lie  given  to  those  i  leader,  imaginative.  go<xl  salesman, 
with  previous  e.xi^rienw  in  (J.ld-type  ,  F^  opportunity.  Give  Pre^nt  and  aggressive, 

""'j  Linofilm  I  needed  s«)ary.  Box  1892,  Ldi-  ^  ,,igpl„y  salesman  in  fast- 

and  ATI  tyiwsetters  and  will  make  up  tor  &  Publisher^ _ _  growing  area  near  .San  Francisco.  Air- 

,  ,  1  ,  1  '  mail  complete  details  to:  Jim  Hughes. 

Repl>  in  confidence  complete  details  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  M  &  E  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek, 
including  education,  exi>erience,  pres-  combination  in  University  city,  25,000.  Calif 

ent  salary  and  iiersonal  information  chart  Area  3.  Must  be  young  but  ex- - - 

AVizona'  ^Jour"nal^“*UU*  I^rienced  aggressive,  leader.  Write  all  ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 

pSZix,  SnL  iS,xT5o4  MRor  &  "Pubbs^^^^^^  f”''  growing  farm  publication  To  live 

Box  1904,  iuiitor  &  x^iibli804.r.  iKnlge  City,  Kannas.  and  travel 

- - -  ’  Southwest  Kansas.  Write,  giving  I>ack« 

_ _  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Mid-  ground  to:  Bill  Taggart.  High  Plains 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  experienced  in  :  west  combination  in  100.000  class.  Seek  Journal.  P.  O.  Box  In.  Ihxlge  City, 

newspaiier  editorial  art.  Must  know  young  pro  26-40  who  wants  to  settle  Kansas.  _  _ 

j  photo-retouching  and  layout.  Ability  down  in  one  spot,  but  also  wants 

I  with  maps,  cartoons  and  illustrations  advancement  opportunity.  Good  starting  C(M)L,  CO.ASTAL  CALIFORNIA  daily 
I  desirable.  Hours  7  pm.  to  3  pm  Write:  salary,  with  incentives  on  many  spe-  wants  a  manager  who  can  plan  and 
Personnel  Dept.,  Chicago  Sun-Times',  Send  background  with  recent  organize  selling  under  competitive  con- 


lienefits.  Give  details.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  1934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•E 

110:  Six 

:  A.  & 


York  17 


Linotypes — Intertypes- -Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
186  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  EOUIPMENT  ' 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  IXJUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.  | 

fFormerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.)  \ 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel:  HArrison  1-5365 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS  with  or 
without  stereo  equipment.  Must  be  2 
to  I  m(^el.  Need  May  1,  1962.  Quote 
price,  giving  serial  number  and 
jll  details.  David  H.  Clymer,  The 
El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado,  Kansas.  ^ 

PRESS  WANTED 

One  24-page  Goss  Dek-a-tube  Press  and 
“tofeo  Hkjuipment  with  possible  excep- 
t»n  of  Mat  Roller.  Contact:  M.  E. 
“Jo'^oson.  The  British  Columbia  Co., 
86  Sixth  St.,  New  Westminster,  B.C., 
Canada. 

USED  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER. 
I^ly  to:  Paul  J.  Major.  The  Berk-  i 
Wire  Eagle,  PitUfleld.  Maas. 

1  Anti  p'riction  Press  Units  and 

;  folders,  22^*  cutoff.  Delivery  within 
une  year.  John  Griffiths  Co..  420  Lex- 
■"iton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  USED  LINOTYPE  MACHINE  ca- 
P*®**  of  setting  news  heads  up  to  and 
^2  point.  Will  i>ay  cash.  Box 
1#(1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

USED  STA-HI  and  Pony  Autoplates, 
fnaies  23-9/16"  cut-off,  George  Oxford. 
Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho, 

WOOD  PONY  AUTO  PLATE  ma- 
toine,  23-9/16"  cut-oll,  standard  equip- 
yfont.  John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  420 
wington  Avenue,  New  York  n,  N.Y. 


Chicago  11.  III. 


photo  to  Box  1964,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i  ditions.  Box  1978.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Circulation 

TRAINEE  EXECUTIVE  ! 

I  I 

WANTED  j 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS  j 

Wonderful  opportunity  for  young  man  | 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  The  man 
we  are  looking  for  must  have  ambi¬ 
tion  and  a  desire  to  work  hard  di¬ 
rectly  under  a  seasoned  circulation 
'  director.  He  will  be  taught  everything 
I  with  a  full  intention  of  one  day  being 
ready  for  the  top  job.  This  is  a  ' 
good  opportunity  —  not  just  another  | 
routine  opening.  ' 

Box  1925  Editor  &  Publisher 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  3.paper 
suburban  group  Chart  Area  6,  Printed 
offset,  using  “Little  Merchant  Plan." 
Must  l>e  experienced  —  able  to  build 
circulation  —  secure  g(X>d  delivery. 
Growing  operation  with  real  future! 
Salary,  commission.  Send  particulars, 
references.  Box  1976,  Editor  &  Pub- 


CHECK  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
ADDRESSED  IT  TO  THE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  ni:mber  I  !  ! 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


SJVA.  •  ’A' 

I:  I  •' 

!  ^  5 


Use  CHART  .AREA  Number  in  .\d  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Ditplay  Adrertining 


F.Aitnrial 


F.diUtrial 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  and  adver-  ALERT  REPORTER  —  with  enough  i  WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  50.000 
tising  Bolicitor.  Muat  he  creative  and  !  experience  to  cover  full  beat  in  newsy  j  daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening 

city.  Opportunity  to  develop  under  i  for  above-average  experienced  reporter. 


imaginative.  Good  saleamanship  re¬ 
quired.  List  experience.  Write  to: 
Montgomery  Publishing  Company,  Fort 
Washington.  Pa. 


Mechanical 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  live  ma- 
chines.  Must  have  experience  on 
machines.  40-hr.  week.  Hosp.  .ind  in- 


NEWLY  ACQUIRED  WEEKLY  offers 
management  job  for  man  between  25  !  and  picture  experience  important.  If 
and  50.  strong  on  advertising 


room.  Write  full  details,  outlining  ex-  | 


favorable,  modern  conditions.  If  edi-  able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county,  surance  benefits.  Scale  1105.  Contact: 
torially  bent,  part  of  5  day  duties  $125  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present  Gwrge  Fisher,  The  News  Tribune.  Pt, 
rould  include  breaking  into  that  area.  |  salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Editor  &  Pierce.  Florida. 

Better  than  usual  fringe  benefits.  Must  ’  Publisher.  - - - - 

be  objective,  ready  to  relocate,  car 


ing  Co.,  New  Milford.  Conn. 
F.dihtrial 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who  CE  6-5670. 

also  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay-  '  - 

out  and  makeup.  $123.60  scale.  Neal 
A.  Bintz.  Managing  Editor,  Utica  Daily 
Press,  Utica.  New  York. 


ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 


ENERGETIC  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
for  morning  daily,  18.000  circulation. 


$10,000 


TO  THE  MAN  WHO  CAN  WRITE 
strong  sparkling  editorial  and  depth 


REH’ORTER  for  all-around  training  in 
leading  Upstate  New  York  Weeklies 


top-city  weekly  groups.  We're  not  in-  i  finest  suburban  areas  in  the  East.  Fine, 
terested  in  those  who  want  to  “give  it  |  long-range  training  with  prize-winning 
a  try.”  We  want  a  man  who  knows  newspapers.  GENESEE  VALLEY 
how  and  can  prove  it!  Write  fully  to:  i  NEWSPAPERS.  7  State  Street,  Pitts- 


Paul  Williams.  Sun  Newspapers, 
So.  26th  St.,  Omaha  7,  Nebr. 


4808  ford.  New  York. 


i  REPORTER  for  evening  daily  of 
NEWSMAN  to  help  edit  growing  offset  I  29.000  circulation,  locate  on  Lake 
weekly  county  seat  paper  with  expan-  j  Erie.  Must  be  experienced  professional, 
sion,  daily  possibilities.  The  Scott  i  No  beginners!  Box  1945,  Editor  & 
County  Journal,  Scottsburg,  Indiana.  '  Publisher. 

g... ....... ....... - .... - 

I 
I 
I 
I 
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CLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


COMPANT  (H  any) 


CITY.  STATf 


liKerf  my  classified  ad  for 


Classification 


COPY: 


insertiorts 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 


Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PURLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22.  N.Y.  i 


(For  ads  of  the  “Situations  Wanted"  nature,  enclose  remittance  with  order. 
See  classified  rate  structure.) 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
wanted.  Previous  experience  desired, 
but  will  accept  novice  with  exceptional 
ability  and  exceptional  willingness  to 
learn.  Four-year-old.  growing,  offset 
tabloid  weekly  in  distinctive  Acadian 
area  at  the  top  of  Maine.  Good  wages, 
but  they  must  be  earned.  Man  must 
be  on  job  by  August  .30th.  Shoppers 
need  not  apply.  Contact:  Publisher, 
St.  John  Valley  Times,  Madawaska. 
Maine. 

SOCIETY  and  woman’s  page  editor 
for  New  England  morning  newspaper 
in  city  of  50,000.  Over  16.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Congenial  surroundings.  Box 
1949,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CALIF.  CO.  SEAT  DAILY  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter.  Give  detailed  ex- 
t>erience  and  references.  Tribune,  Ma¬ 
dera.  Calif. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Opening  Aifrust  26th  on  top-notch, 
small-town  daily,  7,500  circulation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Newton  Daily  News.  Newton,  Iowa. 

EDITOR  twice-a-month  labor  newspa- 
l>er  Chart  Area  6.  Must  know  make-up : 
able  to  assist  in  sale  of  advertising. 
State  salary  and  when  available.  Box 
1986.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  wanted  to 
supervise  staff  of  four,  do  local  re¬ 
porting.  features.  10.000  P.  M  daily. 
Chart  Area  5.  Preferably  25-45  age 
group,  camera  experience.  Send  pic¬ 
ture  in  letter,  giving  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  including  references,  salary  ex- 
l>ected.  Box  1961.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FAST-GROWING  CALIFORNIA  daily, 
expanding  staff,  has  good  paying  re¬ 
porting  job  open.  Must  have  two  years 
(with  some  sports  1  experience.  Larry 
MeSwain.  Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  alert, 
for  prize-winning  semi-weekly  in  col¬ 
lege  city  of  11.000.  Good  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Some  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  but  excellent  place  to  develop 
ability.  CARROLL  PURT.I.SHING 
COMPANY,  Carrollton,  Georgia. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  wants  ext>e- 
rienced  reporter  and  deakman.  Aggres¬ 
sive  paper  and  growing  community. 
Dedicated  newsmen  can  not  affoni  to 
miss  these  two  opportunities.  Send 
complete  details  to  Box  1972,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  small-city  daily.  Ability 
to  work  on  own  initiative  needed;  cam¬ 
era  experience  helpful.  Some  evening 
work  required.  Ohio,  ^x  1958,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  exr)«rienced  in  lay¬ 
out.  writing,  to  handle  one-man  de¬ 
partment  in  small  daily  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Need  aKwrrassive  man  for  competitive 
situation.  No  drifters  no  cubs.  Write 
Box  1974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  top.  me- 
dium-sised  mornintr  daily  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Excellent  opportunity  in  com¬ 
munity  that  offers  the  best  of  livinir. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1989,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  14.000  daily  in 
upstate  New  York  university  commu¬ 
nity.  William  J.  Waters.  Editor,  Ithaca 
Journal,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR  for  60,000  Mid¬ 
western  daily.  $7,500  annually  plus  at¬ 
tractive  l>enefits  for  woman  who  quali¬ 
fies  to  hea/1  4-Kirl  department.  Must 
Ije  fluent  writer  on  fashions,  foods 

1  etc.;  ^ood  on  ideas,  layout.  editinK 
i  picture  hundlini;.  Box  1970,  EdiU^r  A 
\  Publisher. 

salary  required,  avail- 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION 
PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Must  be  competent.  Steady  situatkm. 
24-page  Duplex  tubular.  37':.,  hour 
week  at  $118.  Write:  Joe  Dudley, 
Casper  Tribune-Herald  &  Star,  P.O. 
Box  80,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

FOREMAN,  Composing  room.  Should 
know  all  phases,  including  TTS.  Mo^ 
ern,  air-conditioned  plant.  Good  salary, 
fringe  lienefits.  No  night  work, 
1980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  PRESSMAN-STEREO,  ce- 
pable  taking  charge  Hoe  semi.  Job 
requires  top  man.  Pay  according— 
open.  Need  Sept.  1st.  Chart  Area  I. 
^x  1956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FuhUc  l(el.,li..nH 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Young  male  industrial  editor  for  inter¬ 
nal  &  external  corporate  publications: 
plus  variety  of  public  relations  assign¬ 
ments.  Internationally  known  midwest 
firm.  Applicant  must  have  good  writing 
skill,  lively  disposition,  plenty  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  drive.  Provide  photograph, 
and  brief  resume  in  first  letter.  Box 
1965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  BEGINNER 

Statewide  organization  headquartered 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  talented  young  writer.  Want 
man  who  can  do  releases,  features,  edi¬ 
torials.  Must  he  able  to  handle  make¬ 
up  A  head-writing  for  10,000  circuls- 


you  take  on  more  responsibility.  Prater 
man  with  some  eximrience,  but  on- 


I  Box  I960,  IMitor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


offset  oi>eratiun  and  eximrience  is 
weekly  shopping  newspaiiers.  For  one 


REPRESENTATIVES  all  areas.  Revo- 
lutiunary,  non-competitive  single  news¬ 
paper  wrapping  machine  for  nmilrt^ 
and  motor  route  distributors.  Write: 
P.  O.  Box  24,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  State 
qualifications  and  territory, 

Synilicale  Salesmen 


Virgin  material.  No  competition  with 


Include 


TK.4DE  -SCHOOLS 


WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
daily.  Chart  Area  7,  covering  two 
towns  13.500  population.  An  opiior- 
tunity  to  move  up!  Box  1977,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Acaileniic 


Circulation 


Editorial 


Free  lAinre 


COLLEGE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  SOUTH 
Top  editor,  writer  on  Southern  Metro¬ 
politan  liaper,  seeks  opiiortunity  for 
g^e^mic  study.  Can  handle  news  bu- 
itau.  Prefer  Georgia.  Box  1876,  Elditor 
g  Publisher. 


Adminixtratire 


AMBITION  .  .  . 

PLUS  EXPERIENCE 

Employe<l  Assistant  Publisher  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  seeks  a  situation  ; 
with  management  responsibilities  , 
where  initiative  and  hard  work  will 
pay  off.  Eleven  years'  of  practical  ex-  | 
perience  on  dailies  to  IG.OOU.  Journal-  i 
inn  graduate,  married,  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  9  or  10.  Your  ; 
nmiidence  respected.  Box  1196,  Elditor 
h  Publisher.  I 

Editor 

Former  city  editor,  now  head  inter¬ 
national  PH  agency  (NYC),  seeks  re¬ 
turn  other  side  of  street  in  senior  edi¬ 
torial/administrative  capacity.  Age  44.  , 
Top  references.  Box  1849,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CONTROLLER— am¬ 
bitious  female,  age  37,  two  children. 
Wish  to  relocate  liefore  school  starts. 
Dependable.  461  East  Hose.  San  Benito, 
Texas. 

TO:  SUCCESS 

You've  earned  it! 

Enjoy  life  to  the  fullest,  now!  Pass 
your  DAILY  management  reins  over 
U>  a  capable,  competent  general  man¬ 
ager.  Employed  business  manager,  age 
64,  excellent  health,  seeks  opportunity 
on  West  or  Southwest  daily,  10  to  30 
thousand.  Top  record.  Excellent  refer- 
euces.  Write  Box  1944,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ABILITY-EXPERIENCE.  Ad  director, 
rich  in  exi>erience,  relocate  west.  Proven 
ability,  liest  of  references.  Must  be 
permanent.  Able  to  travel  for  inter¬ 
view.  Write  Box  1964,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BUSIN F>>S  MANAGER  —  young,  sea¬ 
soned.  Can  olTer  lieneflts  of  ex|>erienre 
in  highly  com|>etitive  area.  Can  make 
money  uiid  friends  for  you.  Write  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  1988.  Editivr  &  Ptilv- 
lisher. 

(lENEKAL  MANAGER  or  assistant  to 
publisher  of  large  weekly  or  daily. 
Ten  years'  publisher  of  own  New  Eng¬ 
land  weekly.  Know  all  departments. 
Excellent  editorial  writer.  Strong  on 
business  and  production  end.  Top 
drawer  references.  Box  1968,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

I  CAN  RAISE  YOUR  RATES,  vedume. 
pru6t  streamline  sales  staff  to  top 
productivity.  'J7  years'  ex|>erieiu'e  com- 
imlitive  dailies  to  50,009;  19  years' 

ad  niaiutger  chain  pni>er  where  pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Publisher's  right  hand 
man.  Assist  negotiate  union  contracts. 
Age  49,  family  man.  Box  1991,  Fslitor 
*  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent 
Iwickground  in  Circulation,  Promotion 
and  Sales.  Collective  experience  through 
all  phases  of  circulation  and  promotion 
at  cost-conscious  level,  emphasis  on 
I  Home  Delivery.  Broad  administrative 
.  e.xi>erience,  including  labor  relations. 
Available  immediate  interview.  Age  43. 
Prefer  highly  emmpetitive  situation. 

,  Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MAN 
Exiierienced  magazines  and  books; 
seeks  position  Metro  New  York.  Bo.x 
1833,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  top 
producer  —  home  delivery  specialist, 
both  city  and  country.  Believes  in 
building  a  strong  field  organization: 
capable  of  selling  sound,  solid  business, 
resulting  in  net  gains.  Elxperieneed. 
with  records  and  references  to  sub¬ 
stantiate.  Married,  early  forties.  Five 
ligures.  West.  Box  1963.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 

Classified  Adpertising 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Top  NYC  daily  lineage  builder-  dis¬ 
play  and  agate.  Experienced  in  auto¬ 
motive,  real  estate,  home  improvement, 
aiwrtments  metrt>  NYC.  Age  29.  B.A., 
Seeks  $10,000.  Box  1738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  married. 
25.  wants  to  report  for  medium-sized 
daily;  top  Journalism  Graduate  1969. 
University  of  Maryland:  Editor-in- 
chief  college  daily.  John  E.  Blitz,  642 
So.  Ponca  Street,  Baltimore  24.  Mary¬ 
land. 


Cartiumists 


EIRTORIAL  CARTOONIST— National 
Prize  Winner.  Eleven  years'  Present 
Job.  No  future.  Let  Me  Send  Samples. 

34.  Family,  Ikix  1861,  FMitor  & 
niblUher. 

editorial  cartoonists  seek  new 

^Portunity.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
1833.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CAPABLE.  AGGRE.SSIVE, 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MAN 
3#  yrars'  exiierience  metrupolitan  daily 
«1  phases  carrier  promotion  ami  reader 
t^rance.  .Seeking  challenging  isisition. 

Ch^  Area  location  not  important.  Box 
'882.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  29,  1961 


TOP  CLASSIFIED  MAN 

Sixteen  years'  on  Chicago  metro  |>aper 
-  seven  years'  auto  staff  manager; 
also  1  year  classified  manager  of  small 
I  daily.  Have  also  had  display  work. 

Will  relocate.  W.  A.  Lawson,  32.'> 

I  Gen.  Somervell,  N.E.,  Albuquerque, 

I  New  Mexico.  Telephone:  298-4633. 

I  Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMANAGER 
seeks  top  opportunity  to  use  sound 
!  promotion  and  sales  skill  to  greatest 
I  advantage.  20  years'  on  two  metro 
j  dailies.  Competent,  aggressive,  depend¬ 
able.  Incentive  basis  preferred.  Notice 
I  r^uired.  Box  1874,  Eklitor  St  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

Editorial 

'  **  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
'  i>ersonnel  coast-to-coaat  at  no  charge 
I  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

YOUNG  MAN:  24,  BA  Liberal  Arts, 
one  year  graduate  study  in  history. 
Interested  in  newspai<er  career  and 
needs  chance  to  start.  Seeks  job  as 
rei>orter  Iwginning  tirst  of  September. 
Writes  well.  Eager  and  able  to  learn. 
Married,  mature,  good  references.  Box 
1843,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

A-1  WOMEN'S  EDITOR  would  like 
to  relocate  California,  Arizona  or  ! 
Texas.  Feature  writer.  Full  charge,  j 
J-Schuol  grad.  Will  send  tear  sheets,  j 
Available  on  one  month'a  notice.  Bo.x 
1916,  Editor  &  Publisher,  > 

EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITOR 

VKl'ERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN,  now 
Editor  of  one  of  the  South's  most  in¬ 
fluential  conservative  newspapers,  50,- 
000  circulation — 28  years'  experience — 
seeks  new  challenge  >ui  Fklitor.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Presently  earning  $14,- 
000.  Box  1907.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FATHER  OF  FOUR,  currently  em¬ 
ployed,  15  years'  experience  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  work — l>oth  daily 
and  tri-weekly  publications;  also  tech¬ 
nical  writing  and  industrial  tmblieation 
Itackground.  (Tommunity  with  Catholic 
schools.  Good  references.  Write  Box 
1913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  8.YEAR  VET  all  beats. 
Stale-mated.  Seek  P.M.,  PR  or  Weekly. 
Box  1936,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  BEGINNING  NEWSMAN 
wants  work  ;  Grwluated  from  Michigan 
State  University's  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  June  1961.  Elspecially  competent 
at  general  reporting,  sports  reporting, 
rewriting  and  headline  writing.  Will  ' 
work  anywhere!  Box  1922,  Ekiitor  &  i 
Publisher. 

E'AST.  ABLE  COPYREADER.  EkxperU  i 
enced  on  larger  dailies  in  South,  South¬ 
west.  Single.  48,  college.  Will  travel. 
Box  1927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAGE-ONE.  WIRE  EDITOR  seeks 
similar  job  on  small  daily  (below 
20.000).  Box  1923.  Ekiitor  &  Ibiblisher. 

TELEVISION  EDITOR,  colmunist. 
feature  writer,  publicist,  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  preferably  in  New  York. 
Seven  years'  experience  on  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  and  Sunday,  Top-flight 
writer.  Box  1951,  Ekiitor  &  I^iblisher. 

!  COPY  READER-  ln-<lei>th  exi>erience 
layout,  makeup,  slut.  Steady,  sharp,  ac¬ 
curate.  Metro  daily.  Box  1987,  Uitor 
St  Publisher. 

EDITED  2  WEEKLIES,  ready  for 
daily.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  over  25,000. 
Box  1983,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  JOB  small-town  newspa¬ 
per,  Veteran,  29,  B.A.,  unexperienc^. 

I  Box  1995,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  WRITER. 

I  26,  wants  job  near  ski  area.  Prefer 
'  Chart  Area  1.  10,  11,  12.  Talented  in 
I  features,  fashion,  layout.  B.A.  Degree, 

I  five  years'  exi>erience- -2ta  as  women’s 
editor.  Box  1979,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


EXCITING!  DIFFERENT! 

Humorous !  Thout;  ht>provokintr !  J  ust 
what  every  newspaper  needs!  That's 
what  I  said,  and  that's  what  you’ll 
say  when  you  read  my  analysis  of 
the  headline  news.  For  samples.  Write 
Bo.x  19;VJ.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  JOURNALIST, 
15  years’  experience  U.N.,  Euroi>e. 
North  America:  high  academic,  lin* 
i^istic  IiackKround;  wants  to  free- 
lance  <  feature  writing  I  with  newspa* 
l>ers  and  maKazinee  ItetfinninK  next 
U.N.  (^neral  Assembly;  will  furnish 
’’exclusives.*'  undertake  special  assiKn* 
ments ;  has  own  extensive  international 
wntacts.  TOGRAM.  1025  Third  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


yf^rhnnirai 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate  with  progressive  news¬ 
paper.  F'Emiliar  with  all  mechanical 
operations.  Box  1902.  Editor  it  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  .  .  with  compoeinff  and  press  room 
background.  26  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies:  last  IS  supervision.  New 
process  experience.  Presently  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
1763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FACED  WITH  COMPETITION? 

I  WANT  ClRCUL.\TION  INCREASE? 

Local  news  depth,  variety,  wire  news 
,  selective  editing,  typographical  pur- 
I  |M>8e?  Resourceful  editor.  15  years*  ex- 
;  (lerience  8.000-150.000  dailies,  wants 
,  connect  with  publisher  who  knows  and 
I  means  business.  Have  top  references. 

[  repeated  award-winner,  reputation  for 
'  staH  leadership.  Chart  Areas  t.  2. 

Box  1976,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

HARVARD  A.B..  English  major,  new»- 
j  paiier  ex|8erience.  seeking  involvement 
I  in  a  high-minded  publishing  enterprise. 

I  Literary,  academic,  entertainment,  arts 
I  journal.  Will  make  tinancial  sacrihee 
;  for  creative  opiH>rtunity.  Bo.x  1957. 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  MAINE  LOCATION 

Seasoiieil  (18  yearsl  public  relations 
,  e.xecutive,  former  Maine  newspaper 
!  editor,  seeks  to  return  to  state  in 

resinmsible  editorial  iHisition  or  PR 
I  ixMit  with  company  or  corporation.  Box 
I  1993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  15 
years'  experience  daily  newspaper  fore¬ 
man;  knows  all  mechanical  operations, 
including  TTS.  Best  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately!  Wilfrid  Boisvert.  43 
Virginia  Ave.,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 
Tel.;  Oxford  1-6251. 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN  —  over  10 
years  now  employed.  Family  man. 
Wants  employment  in  Florida.  Box 
1937.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Excellent  production  background,  15 
years'  low-page  coat.  Aggressive,  con¬ 
scientious.  TTS.  composing,  stereo, 
press,  color  experience.  Would  like  to 
join  paper  that  needs  initiative,  know¬ 
how,  personality.  Box  1938,  Ekiitor  A 
I*ublisher. 


Miscellaneous 


TWENTY  YFJkRS’  E-XPERIENCE 
spurts,  advertising,  circulation;  daily, 
v^eekly.  Would  work  for  or  invest  in 
small  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  or 
Southeastern  Ohio  weekly.  Write:  Bo.x 
1963.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WORK  WEEKLY  for  summer.  Ext»e- 
rienoe:  radio.  PR,  office.  Age  31.  B.A. 
Chart  Area  1.  2.  Sacrihee!  Box  1639. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PhiOo^raphy 


MANAGING  EDITOR  daily,  s^eekly 
insisting  news  not  trivia.  (kkhI  writing, 
full  cultural  coverage.  Personally  Flor¬ 
ida  resident.  Bo.x  1966,  FMitor  Pul>< 
lisher. 

NFsW  F'ACFIS  include  writer-reporter 
who  wants  to  go  where  the  action  ia 
ILS.  or  abroad.  B..\..  university  edi¬ 
tor.  all-school  leadership  nominee,  daily 
and  weekly  liackground.  Box  1992. 

I  Editor  «&  Publisher. 

I 

'  NFIWS  FIDITOR.  41.  six-day  45.000 
'  p.ni.  seeks  job  (M.FL.  news  or  wire 
,  editor,  copy  desk  chief)  on  |>ai8er  re¬ 
quiring  readability,  sharp  headlines. 
Bi»x  19S5,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 

RF:TIRING  ARMY  MAN,  41,  public 
'  relations  14  years.  News.  s;K>rts,  fea 
I  ture  writer.  Montage,  rewrite,  some 
layout.  Seeks  house  organ  newsi>ai>er 
work.  Resume.  SF'C  Thomas  F'.  F'orster, 
10-USMA.  West  Point.  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  14  years’  e.xperi- 
ence  in  various  phases  of  photography; 
desires  news  and  feature  work  with 
progressive  newspaper.  Own  car  and 
cameras.  Box  1862.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VERSATILE  PHOTOGRAPHER- fea- 
'  ture  writer,  picture  editing,  layouts. 
Six  years*  experience.  Top  references. 
Box  1984,  FMitor  Sc  Publisher. 

PuMic  Helaiiims 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
l^eople  on  hie.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 
I  tact.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON- 
NEL,  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2. 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

^  CORPORATE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

I  Six  years*  public  relations-publicity  for 
I  major  blue  chip  corporations ;  twelve 
,  years*  with  New  England.  New  York 
I  dailies  as  r^H>rter,  writer,  editor,  ex¬ 
ecutive;  iteeks  corporate  spot.  Box 
1994.  Eilitor  Sc  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  L.  Bro^n 

Fairness  to  Russia 

There  has  been  some  comment 
that  the  U.S.  press  poes  out  of 
its  way  to  be  unfair  to  any  news 
concerning:  things  Russian  and 
therefore  our  newspapers  are 
not  giving:  readers  a  fair  picture 
of  that  government,  its  people 
or  their  achievements. 

A  .so-called  example  was  sent 
to  us  this  week  by  Cyrus  S. 
Eaton,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way  Co.  Mr.  Eaton  encloseii  a 
story  from  the  Cleveland  Press 
of  July  11  in  which  the  UPI 
reported  “Soviet  astronaut  Yuri 
Gagarin  flew  into  London  today 
and  received  a  lukewarm  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  people.”  It  carried  a 
two-column  head. 

.41.SO  enclosed  was  a  copy  of  a 
much  larger  story  from  the 
July  12  edition  of  The  Times  of 
London  headlined:  “Chec'ring 
Crowds  Hail  Major  Gagrarin.” 

Mr.  Eaton  writes  us:  “The 
climate  of  public  opinion  in  the 
U.  S.  toward  the  USSR  is 
adversely  influenced  by  inaccur¬ 
ate  American  reporting  of  any 
events  having  to  do  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

“News  accounts  of  Yuri 
Gagarin’s  visit  to  Ijondon  furn¬ 
ish  a  typical  illustration  of  this 
mis-reporting.  In  contrast  with 
the  enclosed  factual  article  and 
pictures  from  the  consenative 
I.iondon  Times  is  the  accompany¬ 
ing  front  page  rejKirt  from  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

“American  newspapers  ought 
to  take  with  the  utmost  serious¬ 
ness  the  biased  nature  of  reports 
by  such  agencies  as  UPI  and 
AP  on  activities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  scxialist 
countries.  You  may  wish  to  call 
this  marked  contrast  in  report¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  your 
readers.” 

»  «  » 

We  reported  this  charge  to 
both  UPI  and  AP.  On  the  basis 
of  their  explanations  we  are 
convinced  that  any  charge  of 
“mis-reporting”  is  unfounded 
and  any  comparison  between  the 
two  stories  is  unfair. 

The  Press’  story  was  delivered 
in  that  office  at  7  a.m.  in  time 
for  the  newspaper’s  first  edition 
on  July  11.  It  covered  only 
Gagarin’s  airport  arrival  and 
reception  and  was  accurate  as  of 
that  filing.  Both  UPI  and  AP 
distributed  similar  stories  at 
that  time. 

In  contrast,  the  London  Times 


story  appeared  hours  later  and 
was  a  wrap-up  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  the  previous  day. 

In  the  meantime,  both  .\P 
and  UPI  carried  “new  leads” 
throughout  the  day  reporting 
Gagarin’s  enthusiastic  reception 
by  people  in  the  streets  and  his 
invitation  to  have  lunch  with 
the  Queen,  etc. 

For  instance,  UPI’s  second 
lead  at  9:45  a.m.  read: 
“Soviet  Astronaut  Yuri  Gagarin 
received  a  lukewarm  official 
reception  from  the  British 
government  today,  but  he  was 
cheered  like  a  matinee  idol  by 
throngs  of  women  and  appeared 
to  blush  like  a  schoolboy.  .  .  . 

“Only  about  400  persons — 
mostly  airport  employes  and 
newsmen — were  on  hand  when 
he  stepped  off  his  regularly- 
scheduled  airliner  .  .  . 

“Then,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Soviet  exhibition  35  minutes 
later,  he  was  greeted  by  a  noisy 
reception  from  about  2,000  per¬ 
sons  lining  the  road  . . .” 

A  still  later  lead  reported 
“more  than  1,000  shouting, 
screaming  persons  almost 
mobbed”  the  cosmonaut. 

*  *  * 

This  doesn’t  sound  like  biased 
reporting  to  us.  It  is  probably 
possible  to  make  such  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  comparing  any  early 
bulletin  news  item  with  the  next 
day’s  round-up. 

Maybe  there  were  .some  news¬ 
papers  that  used  the  fir.st  story 
and  never  paid  any  attention  to 
the  later  ones  or  for  some  reason 
never  replated  for  an  updated 
story.  If  so,  it  was  the  indivi<lual 
paper  that  fell  down  on  the  job 
and  failed  to  inform  its  readers. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  wire 
services  which  supply  them.  And 
it  certainly  was  not  a  commoti 
practice  of  all  our  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Pert»iau  Vertsioii 

Cleveland 

A  curious  looking  lxK>k  arrived 
recently  on  the  desk  of  David 
Dietz,  science  writer  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Mr.  Dietz 
immediately  decided  never  to 
read  it.  It  was  a  copy  of  his 
latest  book,  “Satellites  and  Space 
Ships.”  It  was  mailed  from  Iran, 
where  it  had  been  translated 
into  Persian.  “Well,”  said  Mr. 
Dietz,  “I  was  spared  fighting 
with  the  editors  over  any  blue 
penciling.” 


2  Newsmen  Turn 
Pro  ‘Packers’ 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Two  long-time  members  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  have 
again  turned  their  typewriter 
backgrounds  and  their  Green 
Bay  Packer  football  connections 
into  a  part-time  enterprise  in 
behalf  of  their  “alma  mater”  — 
the  Packers. 

The  result  is  a  64-page  Green 
Bay  Packer  Yearlwok  —  only 
book  of  its  kind  publi.she<l  alxjut 
a  club  in  the  National  Football 
League.  Co-publishers  are  Art 
Daley,  Press-Gazette  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  w'ho  has  covered  the  Green 
Bay  Packer  fortunes  for  17 
years,  and  Jack  Yuenger,  former 
sports  writer  and  now  business 
manager  of  the  P-G. 

• 

Calif.  Century  Club 
.\d(ls  24th  Member 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  San  Rafael  Independenf- 
Jounial  will  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  California’s  100 
Year  Club  at  ceremonies  open¬ 
ing  the  State  Fair  here  Aug.  30. 

Co-publishers  Justus  F.  Crae- 
mer  and  Roy  A.  Brown  will 
receive  a  gold  membership 
plaque.  The  I-J  will  become  the 
Club’s  24th  newspaper  member. 

The  presentation  will  be  made 
by  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown. 

The  club  lists  the  Sacramento 
I'nioH  as  the  oldest  existing 
newspaper  in  California.  The  10 
other  dailies  in  the  group  in¬ 
clude  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

• 

Reporter  lujureil 

Albert  M.  (Bud)  Colegrove, 
43-year-old  Latin  America  ex¬ 
pert  for  Scripp.s-Howard  news¬ 
papers,  was  critically  injured  in 
a  car-truck  accident  while  on 
assignment  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  this  week. 

He  was  in  Doctor  Contreras 
Ho.si)ital  in  Ciuda<l  Trujillo. 


FCC  Votes 
Miami  TV 
Revocation 

Washington 

The  Channel  7  television 
licen.se  granted  to  Biscayne 
Television  Corporation  of  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla.,  in  1956  is  Ixnng  re¬ 
voked,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  announced 
this  week.  Time  is  being  allowed 
for  court  action  on  the  decision. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
official  termination  of  the  li- 
cen.se  but  Sunlx;am  Television 
Corporation,  ownetl  largely  by 
Sidney  Ansin  and  other  Miam¬ 
ians,  has  lx!en  authorized  to 
construct  facilities,  a  four- 
month  trial  license  will  lx?  issued 
later. 

Owners 

Principals  in  Biscayne  in¬ 
clude  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Miatni  News  and  Niles  A. 
Trammell,  a  former  president 
of  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  The  group  won  the  sta¬ 
tion  grant  in  a  four-way  con¬ 
test. 

The  commission’s  revocation 
order  followed  an  extended  re¬ 
view  of  the  applications  and  the 
findings  of  a  .special  examiner 
that  improper  attempts  to  influ¬ 
ence  former  memlx;r.s  of  the 
commi.ssion  figured  in  the  case. 

Biscayne,  East  Coast  Tele¬ 
vision  Cor|x)ration  and  South 
Florida  Television  Corporations 
were  named  in  the  findings. 
Sunbeam  was  not  involved  in 
the  improper  conduct  charges. 

The  commission  vote<l  5  to  1 
for  revocation  of  Bi.scayne’s 
liceii.se,  and  .said  its  formal  opin¬ 
ion  would  be  made  public  later. 

Mr.  Trammell  .said  in  Miami 
that  all  ne“ce.ssary  legal  steps  to 
resciml  the  action  will  be  taken 
by  Biscayne. 


Multiple  weekly  group  surrounding 
large  middle  eastern  city,  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  nearly  75,000.  Excellent  plant 
facilities  and  reasonably  priced. 
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RECORD  ATTENDANCE.  Nearly  19,000  share  owners  attended  the  1961  annual  meeting  of  A.  T.  &  T.  This  was  the  largest 
attendance  ever  recorded  by  any  business.  There  was  full  and  free  discussion  of  many  matters— evidence  of  democracy  at  work. 


Now... 2,000,000  Bell  Telephone  Share  Owners 


A  NEW  MILESTONE  IN  DEMOCRACY 


AND  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


'I'he  owner.'^hip  of  the  country’s 
largest  Inisiness  by  over  two  million 
IRMiirle  is  a  dramatic  testimonial  to 
the  .\merican  economic  .system.  Here, 
for  all  the  world  to  .see,  is  democracy 
at  work. 


The  result  is  a  communications 
.service  of  increasing  value  to  Imth 
the  public  and  busine.ss  and  a  vital 
element  in  national  defense. 


'I'he  owners  of  .\merican  Telephone 
and  'Telegrajrh  Company  .stiKk  are 
IHHiple  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  every 
-stHtion  of  the  country. 


.■\  great  many  are  small  share  own¬ 
ers.  .About  290.000  own  fewer  than 
ten  .shares.  42' «  are  women.  .An  ad¬ 
ditional  31'  j  are  joint  accounts,  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  names  of  husband  and 
wife.  More  than  300,000  are  tele¬ 
phone  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  owners, 
many  millions  of  other  j^eople  have  an 
imjH)rtant,  benet'icial  intere.st  through 
the  holdings  of  their  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  pension  funds,  investment 
ci>mpanies,  unions,  .savings  banks,  etc. 

Without  the  monev  that  .A.  T.  &  T. 


share  owners  have  put  in  the  business, 
\ou  could  not  possibly  have  the  tele¬ 
phone  service  you  enjoy  tcnlay.  Nor 
would  there  lie  work  and  wages  for 
over  730.000  employees. 


This  year  alone  .share  owners  have 
furnished  $9b  1.000.000  in  new  capi¬ 
tal  by  subscribing  to  .A.  'T.  T.  stock. 

Given  the  opportunity  to  plan 
lH)ldly  for  the  future— and  with  earn¬ 
ings  on  a  level  that  makes  such  prog- 
re.ss  {xcssible— you  can  be  sure  that  we 
will  make  further  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  security  of  the  nation. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


f'lHiij  III 


San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin  writer 
Francis  Hamilton  and  the  ashes  of 
185,00.0  new  elementary  school 
language  and  music  textbop.k,s 
destroyed  by  the  State  of  California. 


Last  spring  the  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin* 
jolted  the  State  of  California,  and  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  particular,  with  an  exclusive  story.  Educa¬ 
tion  Writer  Francis  Hamilton  revealed  that  the  State 
had  just  burned  185,000  new  elementary  school  text¬ 
books  and  had  another  600,000  waiting  for  the  flames. 

Heretofore,  no  one  had  given  this  shameful  waste 
much  thought.  “Under  California  laws,’’  said  officials, 
“school  books  printed  by  the  State  cannot  be  sold  or 
given  away,  so  burning  is  the  way  we  dispose  of  any 
surplus  books  that  are  printed.” 

Fortunately  laws  can  be  changed,  and  thanks  to  the 
News-Call  Bulletin’s  revelations  an  aroused  Legis¬ 
lature  changed  this  one.  Within  three  months  a  bill 
was  passed  permitting  surplus  textbooks  to  be  given 
to  the  U.S.  government  or  to  deserving  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  use  by  school  children  of  other  lands. 

Thus  have  the  bonfires  been  quenched  and  the  ta.x- 
payers  of  California  served  by  the  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin— acting  in  the  finest  new.spaper 
tradition  of  responsibility  and  public  service. 


*The  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin  is  owned  jointly  by 
Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst.  The  editorial  responsibility  is 
Scripps-Howard  while  the  business  responsibility  is  Hearst. 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  woy. 
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